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AD VERTI SEMENT 


BY AH 


ENGLISH FRIEND. 


T HE particulars of the American Revolu- 
tion may by many be thought to be fuffi- 
ciently known ; but if we deduft from our firft 
accounts all that was falfe, or that is by this 
time forgotten, and add all that is true which 
has ft nee been difcovered, the hiftory nowpre- 
fented to the Englilh reader may be efteemedin 
a grfcat meafure new. It is new even among the 
Americans ; and in any event it muft produce 
a new effedl upon the judgement and feelings of 
every one, as being digefted out of fcattered ma- 
terials. There are few indeed to whom the work 
will be more intereftingthan to thofe who have 
borne a (hare in the events which it records ; 
and there is no portion of modern, or perhaps 
ancient hiftory, more worthy of the attention 
of readers at large, whether as refpe&ing po- 
litics, war, or the human character. 

Should the perulal of it revive fome of the re- 
grets of Engliflimen, the contemplation of our 
paft misfortunes may at lead prove a leflon for 

A avoid- 
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avoiding the like in future; efpecially in the 
prefen t eventful age, when no political courfe 
can long be fafe which is not framed upon prin- 
ciple, and fuited both to the temper and inte- 
refts of mankind. 

The difcovery of the diftrefs which the Ame- 
ricans fuftered at the dole of the war, muft: 
not lead us to lament the peace which follow- 
ed ; for the diftrefs experienced was certainly 
mutual. But had it even been in our power 
for the moment to fubjugate America, either 
terms muft have been granted to her equivalent 
to independence, or elfe a perpetual caufe of 
war would have remained ; which, in the cafe 
of a fpirited and increafing people, muft always 
have proved burthen (ome on our fide, and 
fooner or later have terminated in their favour. 
At prefent, none can doubt that a more be- 
neficial connection with America is open to 

us, than any which could have been produced 
by force. 

The particular hiftory before us is at once 

lhort and full, as well as judicious, authentic, 

and impartial, and is clearly the beft extant on 
the fubjeCt. 

Some allowances neverthelefs are requifite in 
favour of the prefent work, which, from feve- 
ral pailages in it, appears not to have received 
the author s laft corrections. Some peculiarities 
of ftyle will ftillbe found remaining, a part of 
which belong to the author, and the reft to the 
country to which he belongs. 


It 
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It is a curious fa£l, that there is perhaps no 
one portion of the Britilh empire, in which 
two or three millions of perfons are to be found, 
who ipeak their mother tongue with greater 
purity, or a truer pronunciation, than the white 
inhabitants of the United States. This was at- 
tributed, by a penetrating obferver, to the 
number of Britilh fubjetfts aflembled in Ame- 
rica from various quarters, who, in confe- 
quence of their interconrle and intermarriages, 
loon dropped the peculiarities of their feveral 
provincial idioms, retaining only what was fun- 
damental and common to them all ; a procefs, 
which the frequency, or rather the univerfality 
of fchool-learning in North-America, muft na- 
turally have aflifted. At the fame time there are 
few natives of the United States, who are alto- 
gether free from what may be called American- 
ifrnsy both in their fpeech and their writing. In 
the cafe of words of rarer ufe, they have framed 
their own models of pronunciation, as having 
little accefs to thofe eftablilhed among the people 
from whom they have derived their language : 

O O * 

and hence they are fometimes at variance with 
us in their fpeech, (to fay nothing of the pecu- 
liar tones of voice which prevail in fome parts 
of the United Sates.) But their familiarity with 
our bell: writers h?is in general left them igno- 

O O 

rant of nothing which regards our phrafeology ; 
and hence their chief difference ii) writing con- 
lifts in their having added a few words to our 
language, in conlequence of the influence of 
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fome local authority, or of their peculiar fitu- 
ation. Some of thefe additions we have ourfelves 
received, as in the cafe of the words 44 orga- 
nize, and organization,” when applied to poli- 
tical bodies ; others we have liftened to with- 
out as yet adopting, as in the cafe of the words 
“ the legiflative and the executive,” when ufed 
as fubftantives ; but others again we have alto- 
gether declined to countenance, as the words, 
to advocate and to loan,” which appear to be 
verbs invented without any apparent reafon. 
The author before us will furnifh feveral ex- 
amples of what is here alluded to, where the 
lolitary authority of a few Englifh writers, if 
luch are to be found in his favour, cannot be 
confidered as of force enough to be oppofed to 
the general habit of our nation. Happily, how« 
ever, thefe criticifms are of little practical ufe ; 
for no terms can become current in either of 
the two countries, which will not eafily be un- 
deruood in both of them. It is thus that the 
new circumftances of the French have brought 
various words into ufe with that nation, which 
were before unknown to it ; but they are all 

of them immediately intelligible, whether they 

are borrowed from us, or from America, or 
like the word “ civ if me or incivifme ,” have 
originated among themfelves. 

On the whole, the weftern world will have 
poflefled no language fo uniform and fo uni- 
verfal as our own is likely to be ; when the 
Briufh Americans fhall once have peopled their 

new 
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new continent, which is fo much more ex- 
tenfive than that of Europe. Before the late 
American revolution, the Englifh language 
had acquired its ftandard, (as far as any living 
language can acquire a ftandard) and the Bri- 
tifh Colonifts had attained a remarkable perfec- 
tion in it ; and confequently there is no proba- 
bility that any dialett can hereafter arife on either 
fide, fuch as was common in barbarous ages. 
Englifhmen, then, have reafon to be proud of 
the means of communication thus offered, for 
benefiting, upon eafy terms, fo large a por- 
tion of the human race ; nor will they, it is to 
be hoped, defpife the opportunity of receiving 
benefit in return, for it is impoflible that a 
people defcended from fome of the beft ftocks 
in Europe, and engaged in ufeful purfuits, 
can fail to furnifh new ideas and new difcove- 
ries, like thofe of which the immortal Frank- 
lin has given us fo many examples. Perhaps 
we may look to the time when the Englifh 
and French languages fliall become the learned 
languages of all civilized nations ; and, unlefs 
with a few neceflary exceptions, fhall fuperfede 
the ufe of the dead languages, which are at 
prefent fo imperfettly underftood by thofe in- 
t< in poffefling them as a vehicle of real 

knowledge. 

It may be proper here to inform the public, 
that our author was born in America, and is 
con netted by his fecond marriage with the fa- 
mily of the well-known Mr. Laurens. His 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory of the Revolution of the North Ame- 
rican States is preceded by a fhort epitome of 
their colonization, and followed by the relation 
of feveral incidents which have occurred in 
them fince the peace. Had the author conti- 
nued his accounts a year or two later, he might 
have feen reafon to augur favourably of his 
country, whofe profpeCts have recently im- 
proved, in confequence of the tiniverfal obedi- 
ence paid to the new foederal government, the 
funding of all the American public debts, a 
lyftem of fun pie and productive taxes, the 
commencing operation of law, a complete re- 
ftoration of tranquillity, a gradual reformation 
hoped for in manners, the rapid improvement 
of agriculture and arts, and the dawn of confi- 
dence opening on the part of foreign powers, 
who had feen too little caule to refpeCt the pro- 
ceedings (whether public or private) which for 

fome years paft have unhappily prevailed in the 
United States. 


P R E- 
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PREFACE. 


r T n HE materials for the following ffieets were 
A colleftedin theyears 1782, 1783, 1785, and 
1 786 ; in which years, as a member of Congrefs, 
I had accefs to all the official papers of the Uni- 
ted States. Every letter written to Congrefs 
by General Wafhington, from the day he took 
the command of the American army till he re- 
figned it, was carefully perufed, and its con- 
tents noted. The fame was done with the let- 
ters of other general officers, minifters of Con* 
grefs, and others in public ftations. It was in* 
tended to have enlarged the work by the in- 
fertion of flate papers, as proofs and illuftra- 
tions of my pofitious. This I could eafily 
have done, and ffiall do at a future time, and 
in a feparate work, if the public require it. At 
prefent I thought it prudent to publiffi little 
more than a fimple narrative of events, without 
introducing my authorities. Several of thefe are 

1 
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already In my Hijlory of theRevolution of South - 

Carolina * and fuch as are printed may be found 

in the periodical publications of the day. I have 

endeavoured to give much original matter at a 

fmali expence. As I write about recent events, 

known to thoufands as well as myfelf, proofs 

are at prelent lefs neceflary than they will be in 
future. 

I appeal to the adlors in the great (cenes 
which I have defcribed for the fubftantial truth 
of my narrative. Intentional mifreprefentations, 
I am fure, there are none. If there are any from 
other fources, I cruft they will be found in fmali 
circumftances, not affedting the fubftance. 

October 20, 1789. 

Jo^o^r- ° £l3VO> iUu «^«i.hn iaps . Fiinted for 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Settlement of the Englifh Colonies , and of the poli- 
tical Condition of their Inhabitants .* 

T HE extenfive Continent which is now called Ame- 
rica, was three hundred years ago unknown to 
three quarters of the globe. The efforts of Europe 
during the fifteenth century to find a new path to the 
rich countries of the Eaft, brought on the difcovery of a 
new world in the Weft. Chriftopher Columbus acquired 
this diftinguifhed honour in the year 1492, but a later 1492. 
navigator, Americus Vefpucius, who had been employed 
to draw maps of the new difcoveries, robbed him of the 
credit he juftly merited of having the country called by 
his name. In the following year, 1493, P°P e Alexander 1493. 
the fixth, w'ith a munificence that coft him nothing, gave 
the whole Continent to Ferdinand and Ifabella of Spain. 

This grant was not becaufe the country was uninhabited, 
but becaufe the nations exifting there were infidels; and 
therefore, in the opinion of the infallible donor, not en- 
titled to the pofleflion of the territory in which their 
Creator had placed them. This extravagant claim of a 
right to difpofe of the countries of heathen nations was 
too abfurd to be univerfally regarded, even in that fuper- 

• For the farther information of the reader, the Editor cannot 
refrain recommending in the (Irongeft terms, that very accurate 
and valuable work, “ The American Geography, and prefent 
Situation of the United States.'* By Jedidiah M'orfe. Printed 
for Mr. Stockdale. 

Vo L. I. 
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1496. ftitious age; and in defiance of it, feveral European 
j fovereigns, though devoted to the See of Rome, under- 
took and fuccefsfully profecuted farther difcoveries in the 
Weflern hemifphere. 

Henry the Seventh of England, by the exertion of ail 
authority fimilar to that of Pope Alexander, granted to 
John Cabot and his three fons a commifiion, “ to na- 
vigate all parts of the ocean for the purpofe of difcover- 
ing iflands, countries, regions or provinces, either of 
Gentiles or Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown 
to all Chriftian people, with power to fet up his flandard 
and to take pofleifion of the fame as vaTals of the 
crown of England.” By virtue of this commifiion, Se- 

? ex P^ or . e ^ an d took pofieffion of a great part 

° N° rt h American continent, in the name and on 
behalf of the King of England. 

The country thus difcovered by Cabot was poflefled by 
numerous tribes or nations of people. As thefe had 
been till then unknown to all other Princes or States, 

f a* U n0t P°^*bly have owed their allegiance or 
u je ion to any foreign power on earth ; they muft 
ave tiereore been independent communities, and as 
luch, capable of acquiring territorial property, in the 

?^ er nat jons. Of the various princi- 
J r W *. c 3 n ?^ t t0 foil has been founded, there is 
time - t0 - imme niorial occupancy. From what 

or frnm C x ^ bon S ines L of America had refided therein, 
of donhtfi ? r^i aC - e m *g rate d thither, were queftions 
hL, been tl ° n> bUt il W3S <^ain that "hey had 

no Euroneinp'- 0011 ^^ countr y« In this date 

difeoverv hera”r CC k C ° U ^ cle . r * ve a titl e to the foil from 
thines which Can £‘ ve a r ‘&ht only to lands and 

or whicT after b- r have ncver beei ‘ or poflefled, 

tarily deferted. ^The^iS of' h * V ' ^ V °'T 
foil in their podedion was fl V ^tions to the 

the free and liberal giftof He " , ln , nature ' , , was 

Sr/tfisr srs i h ,', h D ” ,y - "■? 

faintc -.nr) '-ri not as t" e common father of 

faints and ravages. The pervading influence of philo- 

fophy. 
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fophy, reafon, and truth, has, fince- that period, given us 1496. 
better notions of the rights of mankind, and of theobli- v — » — 
gations of morality. Thefe unqueftionably are not con- 
fined to particular modes of faith, but extend univerfally 
to Jews and Gentiles, to Chriftians and Infidels. 

Unfounded, however, as the claims of European Sove- 
reigns to American territories were, they feverally pro- 
ceeded to ad upon them. By tacit confent they adopted 
as a new law of nations, that the countries which each 
explored fhould be the abfolute property of the difco- 
vtfer. While they thus fported with the rights of un- 
offending nations, they could not agree in their re- 
fpedive {hares of the common fpoil. The Portuguefe 
and Spaniards, inflamed by the fame fpirit of national 
aggrandizement, contended for the exclufive fovereignty 
ot what Columbus had explored. Animated by the ran- 
cour of commercial jcaloufy, the Dutch and Portuguefe 
fought for the Brazils. Contrary to her genuine in- 
terefts, England commenced a war in order that her 
contraband traders on the Mexican coaft, claimed by the 
King of Spain, might no longer be fearched. No farther 
back than the middle of the prefent century, a contefl 
concerning boundaries of American territory belonging 
to neither, occafioned a long and bloody war between 
France and England. 

Though Queen Elizabeth and James the Firft denied 
the authority of the Pope of Rome to give away the 
country of Infidels, yet they fo far adopted the fanciful 
diftin&ion between the rights of Heathens and the rights 
of Chriftians, as to make it the foundation of their refpec- 
tive grants. They freely gave away what did not belong 
to them with no other provifo, than that “ the territo- 
ries and diftricls fo granted, be not previoufly occupied 
and poflefled by the fubjc&sof any other Chriftian Prince 
or State.” The firft Englifh patent which was given for 
the purpofe of colonizing the country difeovered by the 
Cabots, was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Hum- 1578. 
phry Gilbert, but this proved abortive. Soon after (he 
licenfed Walter Raleigh, “ to fearch for Heathen lands 
not inhabited by Chriftian people,” and granted to him 
in fee all the foil “ within 200 leagues of the places 1584* 

B 2 where 
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where his people fhould make their dwellings and abl- 
ings.” Under his aufpices an inconfiderable colony took 
pofleffion of a part of the American coaft, which now 
forms North-Carolina. In honour of the Virgin Queen 
his fovereign, he gave to the whole country the name of 
Virginia. Thefe firft fettlers, and feveral others who 
followed them, were either deftroyed by the natives, 
removed by fucceeding navigators, or died without lea- 
ving any behind to tell their melancholy dory, for they 
were never more heard of. No permanent fettlement 
was effe&ed till the reign of James the Firft. The na- 
tional ardour which fprung from the long and vigorous 
adminiftration of Queen Elizabeth, continued to produce 
itseffefts for fome time after fhe had ceafed to animate 
the whole. Her fucceflor, though of an indolent difpofi- 
tion, poflefled a laudable genius for colonization. Natu- 
rally fond of novelty, he was much pleafed with a propo- 
fal made to him, by fome of the proje£tors of that age, 
“ for deducing a colony into that part of America com- 
monly called Virginia.” He therefore granted letters pa- 
1606. tent to Thomas Oates and his aflociates, by which he 
conferred on them “ all thofe territories in America, 
which were not then polTefted by other Chriftian Princes 
or people, and which lay between the 34th and 45th de- 
gree of north latitude.” They were divided into two 
companies, the firft confiding of adventurers of the city 
of London, was called the London Company, the fecond 
confiding of merchants of Plymouth and fome other 
weftern towns, was called the Plymouth Company. The 
adventurers were empowered to tranfport thither as 
many Englifli fubje&s as fhould willingly accompany 
them ; and it was declared, “ that the colonifts and their 
children (hould enjoy the fame liberties as if they had 
remained, or were born, within the realm.” The month 
1607. of April 1607, is the epoch of the firft permanent fettle- 
ment on the coaft of Virginia, the name then given to 
all that extent of country which now forms thirteen 
States. The emigrants took pofteflion of a peninfula on 
the Northern fide of James-River, and eredted a town 
which in the honour of their fovereign they called James- 
Town. They foon experienced the embarralTments 

which 
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which are the ufual lot of new fettlers. In a few 1607. 
months difeafes fwept away one half of their number, - — » — 
Thofe who furvived were greatly chagrined by the many 
vexations incidental to their new and forlorn fituation. 

In 1609, the Southern or London Company furrendered 1609. 
their rights to the crown and obtained a new patent. 

There were then added to the former adventurers, many 
of the firft nobility and gentry. To them and their 
fucceffors were granted, in abfolute property, the lands 
extending from Cape Comfort along the fea coaft, fouth- 
ward 200 miles, from the fame promontory 200 miles 
northward, and from the Atlantic weftward to the 
South fea. Licence was given to transport to Virginia, 
all perfons willing to go thither. The colonifts and 
their pofterity were declared, “ to be entitled to the 
rights of fubjeds, as if they had remained within the 
realm.” The Company being thus favoured by their fo- 
vereign, were encouraged to proceed with fpirit in fup- 
porting and extending their fettlement ; but before this 
was thoroughly accompliftied, a great wade of the human 
fpecies had taken place. Within 20 years after the foun- 
dation of James-Town was laid, upwards of 9000 Eng- 
lish fubje&s had, at different times, migrated thither, but 
difeafes, famine, wars with the natives, and the other 
inconveniences of their new fettlement, had made fuch 
havoc among thefe adventurers, that by the end of that 
period, there remained alive only about 1800 of that 
large number. The fame and other caufes continued to 
operate fo forcibly, that notwithdanding frequent accef- 
fions from new adventurers, Virginia in 1670, fixty-three 
years after the fettlement of James-Town, contained no 
more than 40,000 inhabitants. 

Thirteen years elapfed after James-Town began to be 1620. 
built, before any permanent edabliihment was effe&ed in 
the Northern or fecond colony. Various attempts for 
that purpofe had failed, nor was the arduous bufinefs 
accomplifhed, till it was undertaken by men who were 
influenced by higher motives than the extenfion of 
agriculture or commerce. Thefe men had been called 
Puritans in England, from their earned defires of far- 

B 3 thcr 
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1620. ther reformation in the eftablifhed church, and particu- 
« — ' larly for their averfion to certain popifh habits and ce- 
remonies, which they deemed finful from their having 
been abufed to idolatry. Such was the intolerance of 
the times, and fo violent the zeal for uniformity, that po- 
pular preachers of this fe£t, though men of learning 
and piety, were fufpended, deprived, imprifoned, and 
ruined, for their not ufing garments or ceremonies which 
their adverfaries acknowledged to be indifferent. Puri- 
fanifm neverthelefs gained ground. On experiment it 
was found that no attempts are more fruitlefs than thofe 
which are made with the view of bringing men to think 
alike on the fubje£t of religion. The leaders both of 
Church and State were too little acquainted with the 
genuine principles of policy and Chriftianity, to apply 
the proper remedy for preserving peace among difcording 
fe&s. Infteadof granting a general liberty of confcience, 
compulfory methods were adopted for enforcing unifor- 
3 593 * mit Y- An a & wa s pafTed for punifhing all who refufed 
to come to church or were prefent at any conventicle or 
meeting. The punifhment was imprifonment till the con- 
victed agreed to conform, and made a declaration of his 
conformity. If that was not done in three months, he was 

t0 PT an d g° into perpetual banifhment. In 

cale he did not depart within the time limited, or returned 
afterwards without alicence,he was to fuffer death. Such 

is tne refinance of the human mind to all impofitions on 
con cience, that the more the Puritans were opprefTed, the 
more were they attached to their diflinguifhing opinions, 

th . C . m ° re d,d ,heir fe£i prevail. Several of them 
lutrered death, in preference to purchafing an exemption 

from legal penalties, by doing what, in their opinion, was 
wrong. t was afterwards refolved to fend others, who 

y perfevered in their non-conformity, into ba- 
m ment. any chofe to avoid thefe evils by volunta- 
rily exiling themfelves from their native country. 

1606. A congregation of thefe Puritans, under the paftoral 

f" t . of . Mr .\ J ohn Rob ;nfon, being extremely harraffed - 

f**mt^ eir K re 1 ® lou ? 0 P in >°ns, refolved to elude their per- 
f rs y removing to Holland. They continued there 

ten 
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ten years, and by hard labour earned a living. Though 1620. 
they were much efteemed and kindly received by the v — ✓— 
Hollanders, they were induced by very cogent reafons to 
think of a fecond removal. The morals of the Dutch 
were in their opinion too diflolute ; and they were afraid 
that their offspring would conform to the bad examples 
daily before them. They had alfo an ardent de fire of 
propagating religion in foreign lands, and of feparating 
themfelves from all the exifting eftablilhments in Europe, 
that they might have an opportunity without iaterruption 
of handing down to future ages the model of a pure 
church, free from the admixture of human additions. 
America, the colonizing of which then excited a confide- 
rable (hare of public attention, prefented a proper theatre 
for this purpofe. After ferious and repeated addrefles 
to Heaven for direction, they refolved to crofs the At- 
lantic. An application on their behalf was made to 
their native fovereign, King James, for full liberty and 
freedom of confcience, but nothing more could be ob- 
tained than a promife, that he would connive at and 
not moleft them. The hope that, when at the diftance 
of 3000 miles, they fhould be out of the reach of ec- 
clefiaftical courts, induced them neverthelefs to venture. 

They failed, 101 in number, from Plymouth, in Septem- 
ber, and arrived at Cape Cod in the November follow- 
ing. Before landing they formed themfelves into a body 1620. 
politic, under the crown of England, for the purpofe of 
il framing juft and equal laws, ordinances, a<fts, confti- 
tutions, and offices,” to which forty-one of their num- 
ber fubfcribed their names, and promifed all due fub- 
miffion and obedience. After landing, they employed 
themfelves in making difcoveries till the 20th of Decem- 
ber. They then fixed on a place for fettlement, which 
they afterwards called New-Plymouth, and purchafed the 
foil from its native proprietors. Thefe adventurers were 1620. 
now at the commencement of a long and dreary winter, 
at an immenfe diftance from their former habitations, on 
the ftrange coaft of an uncultivated country, without a 
friend to welcome their arrival, or a houfe to fhelter 
them. In fettling down on bare creation they had every 
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1620. obftacle to furmount that could prove their firmnefs, or 
— v — * try their patience. The climate was unfavourable ; the 
feafon cold and pinching. The profped of obtaining a 
fupply of provifions, by cultivating the ftubborn foil, re- 
quired an immenfity of previous labour, and was both 
diftant and uncertain. From the diforders occafioned by 
their tedious voyage, with inefficient accommodations, 
together with thofe brought on them by the fatigues and 
exertions unavoidable in a new fettlement, and the rigor 
of the feafon, they buried forty-four perfons, nearly one 
half of their original number, within fix months after 
their landing. Animated with a high degree of religi- 
ous fervour, they fupported thefe various hardfhips with 
unabated refolution. The profped of an exemption from 
the tyranny of ecclefiaftical courts, and of an undiftur- 
bed liberty to worfhip their Creator in the way that was 
agreeable to their confciences, was in their eftimation a 
fufficient counterbalance to all that they underwent. 

This handful of people laid the foundation of New- 
England. From them and their fubfequent aflociates have 
fprung the many thoufands that have inhabited MafTa- 
^ u ^ etls » _New-Hampfhire, Connedicut, and Rhode- 
lfland. The Puritans, to which fed thefe primitive emi- 
grants belonged, were a plain, frugal, induftrious people, 
who were find obfervers of moral and focial duties. They 
held, that the Bible was the foie rule both of faith and 
prad ice— -that every man was bound to ftudy it and to 
judge of its meaning for himfelf, and to follow that line 
ot condud and mode of worfhip, which he apprehended 
to be thereby required. They were alfo of opinion that 
no churches or church-officers had any power over other 
churches or officers, fo as to control them— -that all 
church members had equal rights and privileges — that 
the impofition of articles of faith, modes of worfhip, ha- 
lts or ceremonies, was fubverfive of natural rights and 
an usurpation of power, not delegated to any man or bo- 

n ° n They v,ewec * church hierarchy, and efpeci- 

ally the lordly pomp of bifhops, as oppofed to the pure, 

fimple, and equal fpirit of Chriflianity. Their fuffeVings 
for non-conformity difpofed them to refled on the na- 
ture 
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ture and extent of civil authority, and led to a convic- 
tion that tyranny, whether in church or ftate, was con- 
trary to nature, reafon, and revelation. There was a 
fimilarity between their opinions of government, and 
thofe which they held on the fubjed of religion. Each 
ftrengthened the other. Both were favourable to liberty, 
and hoftile to all undue exercife of authority. 

It is matter of regret, that the noble principles of li- 
berty ceafed to operate on thefe emigrants foon after they 
got power into their hands. In the eleventh year after 1631. 
their fettlement in America, they rcfolved, “ that no man 
Ihould be admitted to the freedom of their body politic, 
but fuch as were members of fome of their churches,” 
and afterwards, “ that none but fuch fhould lhare in the 
adminiftration of civil government, or have a voice in any 
ele&ion.” In a few years more, they had fo far forgot 
their own fufferings, as to prefs for uniformity in religion, 
and to turn perfecutors, in order to accompli th it. No 
better apology can be made for this inconfiftent conduct, 
than that the true grounds of liberty of confcience were 
then neither underftood, nor pradifed by any fet of 
Chriftians. Nor can any more fatisfadory account of fo 
open a derelidion of former principles be offered, than that 
human nature is the fame in all bodies of men, and that thofe 
who are in, and thofe who are out of power, infenfibly ex- 
change opinions with each other on a change of their refpec- 
tive fituations. Thefe intemperate proceedings were over- 
ruled for good. As the intolerance of England peopled Maf- 
fachufetts, fo the intolerance of that Province made many 
emigrate from it, and gave rife to various diftant fettle- 
ments, which in the courfe of years were formed into 
other provincial eftablilhments. Conncdicut, Rhode- 
Ifland, and New-Hampfhire, were in a great mcafure 
fhoots from the old venerable trunk Maffachufetts, and 
their early growth was much accelerated by her impolitic 
zeal for uniformity. The country which was fubdivided 
into thefe four Provinces, had been called New-England 
ever fince the year 1614. The propriety of clalling 
them under one general name became more evident from 
their being fettled by the fame kind of people, who were 
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ftrongly connected with each other by blood, uniformity 
of manners, and a fimilarity of religious and political fen- 
timents. The early population of this northern country 
was rapid. The Puritans, harraflfed for their non-con- 
formity in England, palled over to it in great numbers. 
In the Ihort fpace of twenty years from its firft fettlement, 
21,200 fettlers arrived in 298 veflels. About the year 
1640, from a change of affairs, the emigration from Old 
to New-England in a great meafure ceafed. 

Maryland was the third Englifh colony fettled in North 
America, but the firft which from its beginning was 
creeled into a province of the empire. The firft and fe- 
cond colonies were many years governed by corporations, 
and in a manner fubverfive of natural liberty, but the 
third was from its firft fettlement ruled by laws enabled 
in a provincial legifiature. The firft emigration to Ma- 
ryland, confifting of about two hundred gentlemen, chief- 
ly of the Roman Catholic religion, failed from England 
in November, 1632, and landed near the river Potow- 
1633 mack in the beginning of the fubfequent year. Calvert, 
their leader, purchafed the right of the Aborigines, and 
with their confent took poffeftion of the town, which he 
called St. Mary’s. He continued carefully to cultivate 
their friendlhip, and lived with them on terms of perfect 
amity. The lands which had been thus ceded were 
planted with facility, becaufe they had already undergone 
the difcipline of Indian tillage. Food was therefore ea- 
fdy procured. The Roman Catholics, unhappy in their 
native land, and defirous of a peaceful afylum, went over 
in great numbers to Maryland. Lord Baltimore, to 
whom the province had been granted, laid the founda- 
tion of its future profperity on the broad bafis of fecu- 
rity to property, and of freedom in religion. The wifdom 
of thcfe meafures converted a dreary wildernefs into a 
profperous colony, becaufe men exert themfelves in their 
feveral purfuits in proportion as they are allured of en- 
joying in fafety thofe bleflings which they wifh for moft. 
Never did a people enjoy more happinefs than the inha- 
bitants of Maryland under Cecilius, the founder of the 
province. While Virginia perfecuted the Puritans, her 
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feverity compelled many to pafs over into this new pro- 
vince, the Alfembly of which had ena£led, “ that no 
perlons, profeffing to believe in Chrift Jefus fhould be 
n&Lited in refpecl of their religion, or in the free exer- 
ciie thereof.” The prudence of the one colony, acquired 
tv hat the folly of the other had thrown away. Mankind 
then beheld a new fcene on the theatre of Englifti Ame- 
rica. They faw in Maflachufetts the Puritans perfec- 
ting vaiious feds, and the church of England in Virginia, 

3&uated by the fame fpirit, harrafling thofe who diflent- 
ed hom the eftubiiflied religion, while the Roman Catho- 
lics of Maryland tolerated and prote£led the profeflors of 
all denominations. In confequence of this liberal policy, 
and the other prudent meafures adopted by the rulers of 
this province, it rapidly increafed in wealth and popu- 
lation. 

The diftra&ions which convulfed England for 25 years 
preceding the Reftoration in 1660, left no leifure for co- 
lonifmg ; but no fooner was Charles the Second reftored 
to the throne of his anceftors, than it was refumed with 
greater fpirit than ever, 1662# 

Soon after that event the reftored monarch granted 
a charter to Conne&icut, which had been previoufly fet- 
tled by a voluntary affociation of perfons, who held the 
foil by an Indian title, without any authority from Eng- 
land. By this charter King Charles eftablifhed a pure 
democracy. Every power, legiftative, judicial and execu- 
tive, was inverted in the freemen of the corporation, or 
their delegates, and the colony was under nd obligation to 
communicate its legiftative a£ls to the national fove- 
reign. 

In the year following, a royal charier, with a grant of 1663. 
fimilar powers, was conferred on Rhode- Iftand and Pro- 
vidence plantations. Thefe, like Conne&icut, had been 
previoufty fettled by emigrants chiefly from Malfachufetts, 
who, as an independent people, had feated themfelves on 
land fairly obtained from the native proprietors, without 
any authority from the parent ftate. This colony was 
'originally planted on the Catholic principle, “ That every 
nian who fubmits peaceably to the civil authority, may 
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v-'orfhip God according to the dilates of his own con- 
fidence, without moleftation and under all the changes 
it has undergone, there has been no departure from that 
broad bafis of univerfal toleration. 

In the fame year a patent was granted to Lord Claren- 
don and others, comprehending that extent of country, 
which now forms the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Carolina, though fettled origi- 
nally as one government, was about the year 1728 divided 
into two. Georgia was, in the year 1732, formed by 
George the Second into a dirtincl province. 

In the year 1664, King Charles the Second gave to 
his brother James, Duke of York, a patent which in- 
cluded New-York and New-Jerfey. Thefe provinces 
had been previoufly fettled by Dutch Colonifts, and held 
as territories of the United Netherlands, but they were 
eafily reduced to the obedience of the King of England, 
who claimed the country by the right of prior difcovery. 
The Duke of York in the fame year gave a deed of 
New-Jerfey to Lord Berkely and Sir George Carteret. 

Seventeen years afterwards King Charles gave to Wil- 
liam Penn, a patent for Pennfylvania. Mr. Penn, fome 
time porterior to this, obtained a farther grant of the 
land on the Weftern fide of the River Delaware, and 
South of Pennfylvania, which was formed into a fepa- 
rate government, and is now the State of Delaware. 
Notwithstanding thefe charters Mr. Penn did not think 
himfelf inverted with the right of the foil, till he had 
purchafed it from the native proprietors. In the charter 
of Pennfylvania, there was no exprefs ftipulation as had 
been inferted in all other Colonial patents, “ that the 
Pennfylvanians and their defcendants fhould be confidered 
as fubje&s born within the realm.” But claufes were 
inferted, providing that “ afts of Parliament concern- 
ing trade and navigation, and the curtoms, fhould be duly 
obfcrved. And it was alfo ftipulated, that no cuftom 
or other contribution fhould be laid on the inhabitants or 
their eftates, unlefs by the confent of the Proprietary, or 
,f™ OT * nd Afrem *>ly, or by aa of Parliament in Eng- 
land. The omiffion of the firft claufe, the infertion 

of 
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of the fecond, and the refervation in favour of Parlia- 
ment, in the laft, may have been occafioned by difficul- 
ties which had then arifen about the rights of the Colo- 
nies and the power of Parliament over them. MaiTa- 
chufetts had before that time queftioned the authority 
of Parliament to tax them and legiflate for them. The 
general claufe that the Colonifts fhould retain all the 
privileges of Englilhmen, had already been made the 
bafis of claims, againft which fome in the Mother Coun- 
try had many objections. Perhaps the ruling powers of 
England were fenfible, that they had previoully delegated 
too much of independence to their Colonies, and in- 
tended to be more guarded in future, but their caution 
was too late. Had it been ferioufly intended to control 
the natural order of events, by the feeble force of words 
and claufes in a charter, the experiment ought to have 
been tried from the firft, and not referved for that of 
Pennfylvania, which was one of the laft granted to the 
Colonies. Near a century after. Dr. Franklin, when 
examined at the Bar of the Britifh Houfe of Commons, 
explained the matter by faying, “ that the inhabitants 
from the firft fettlement of the Province relied, that the 
Parliament never would or could by virtue of that refer- 
vation tax them, till it had qualified itfelf conftitutionally 
for the exercife of fuch right, by admitting Reprefen- 
tatives from the people to be taxed.” 

In the rapid manner juft related, was the Englifti 
North American Continent parcelled out into diftinCl 
governments. Little did the wifdom of the two prece- 
ding centuries forefee of the confequences both good and 
evil, that were to refult to the old world from difeover- 
ing and colonifing the new. When we confider the im- 
menfe floods of gold and filver, which have flowed from 
it into Europe, the fubfequent increafe of induftry and 
population, the prodigious extenfion of commerce, manu- 
factures, and navigation, and the influence of the whole 
on manners and arts, we fee fuch an accumulation of 
good, as leads us to rank Columbus among the greateft 
beiiefaCtors of the human race : but when we view the 
injuftice done the natives, the extirpation of many of 

their 
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their numerous nations, whofe names are no more heard. 
— The havoc made among the firft fettlers. — The flavery 
of the Africans, to which America has furnifhcd the 
temptation, and the many long and bloody wars which 
it has occafioned, we behold fuch a crowd of woes, as 

excites an apprehenlion, that the evil has outweighed the 
good. 

In vain do we look among ancient nations, for ex- 
amples of Colonies eftablifhed on principles of policy, 
fimilar to thofe of the Colonies of Great-Britain. Eng- 
land did not, like the republics of Greece, oblige her 
Tons to form diftant communities in the wilds of the earth. 
Tike Rome (he did not give lands as a gratuity to fol- 
diers, who became a military force (or the defence of 
her frontiers. She did not, like Carthage, fubdue the 
neighbouring States, in order to acquire an exclufive 
right to their commerce. No conqueft was ever at- 
tempted over the Aborigines of America. Their right 
to the foil was difregarded, and their country looked 
^? on . as a which was open to the occupancy and 

ufe of other nations. 1 1 was confidered that fettlements 
might be there formed for the advantage of thofe who 
Ihould migrate thither, as well as of the Mother Country. 

u C u ^ - ts an ^ interefts of the native proprietors were, 
all this time, deemed of no account. 

What was the extent of obligations by which Colo- 

f eS u P .!J ,e ? u ” der tb efe circumftances were bound 

M °u r r C ° un i r y« is a frbjeft of nice difcuffion. 
Whether theft; arofe from nature and the conftitution, or 

compaft, is a queftion neceiTarily connefted with 

that V- rS ‘ r^? 11 ? ,be ^ r ' ends °f Union contended 
that the King of England had a property in the foil of 

America, by virtue of a right derived from prior dif- 

MrflTV 3 ' - hlS fub J eas b y migrating from one 
° f h,s d °mmions to another, did not IeiTen their 
obligations to obey the fupreme power of the nation, if 

,hat tbe emigrants to Engliih America con- 
*° 0W .® tbe fam f obedience to the King and Par* 

MtTvhv’ a R,‘ t ' f ey , had ,. never ‘> uit,ed the land of ‘heir 

nativity. But if, as! others contended, the Indians were 

the 
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the only lawful proprietors of the country in which 
their Creator had placed them, and they fold their right 
to emigrants who, as men, had a right to leave their na- 
tive country, and as fubjeds, had obtained chartered 
permilfion to do fo, it follows from thefe premifcs, that 
the obligations of the Colonifts to their parent State 
mult have refulted more from compact, and the profpect 
ot reciprocal advantage, than from natural obligation. 
1 he latter opinions feem to have been adopted by fcveral 
ot the Colonifts, particularly in New-England. Sundry 
perfons of influence in that country always held, that 
birth was no neceflTary caufe of fubjedion, for that the 
ubjedt of any Prince or State had a natural right to 
remove to any other State or quarter of the globe. 
Specially if deprived of liberty of confcience, ana that, 
upon fuch removal, his fubje&ion ceafed. 

The validity of charters about which the emigrants to 
America were univerfally anxious, refts upon the fame 
oundation. If the right of the fovereigns of England 
to the foil of America was ideal, and contrary to natural 
juftice, and if no one can give what is not his own, their 
charters were on feveral accounts a nullity. In the eye 
of reafon and philofophy, they could give no right to 
merican territory. The only validity which fuch 
grants could have, was, that the grantees had from their 
overeign a permilfion to depart from their native coun- 
™d negotiate with the proprietors for the purchafe 
j. . e a °d thereupon to acquire a power of jurif- 
lytion fubje& to his crown. Thefe were the opinions 
ot many of the fettlers in New-England. They looked 
upon their charters as a voluntary compact between their 
overeign and themfelves, by which they were bound 

nC K C d t0 ^ u kj e & t0 > nor feck protection from any 
fir ° r ‘ nce > n °r to make any laws repugnant to thofe 
n ^ an< ^ : ^ Ut not confider them as inferring an 
o igation of obedience to a Parliament, in which they 
were unreprefented. The profpeCts of advantage which 
e emigrants to America expeCted from the protec- 
ion of their native fovereign, and the profpeCt of ag- 
grandizement which their native fovereign expeCted from 

the 
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the extenfion of his empire, made the former very foli- 
citous for charters, and the latter very ready to grant 
them. Neither reafoned clearly on their nature nor 
well underftood their extent. In lefs than eight years 
1500 miles of the fea coaft were granted away, and fo 
little did they who gave, or they who accepted of char- 
ters, underlfand their own tranfa&ions, that in feverai 
cafes the fame ground was covered by contradictory 
grants, and with an abfurdity that can only be palliated 
by the ignorance of the parties, fome of the grants ex- 
tended to the South Sea, over a country whofe breadth 
is yet unknown, and which to this day is unexplored. 

Ideal as thefe charters were, they anfwered a tempo- 
rary purpofe. The Colonifts repofed confidence in them, 
and were excited to induftry on their credit. They alfo 
deterred foreign European powers from dilturbing them, 
becaufe agreeably to the late law of nations, relative to 
the appropriation of newly difcovered Heathen countries, 
they inferred the prote&ion of the fovereign who gave 
them. They alfo oppofed a barrier to open and grofs en- 
croachments of the mother country on the rights of the 
colonifts ; a particular detail of thefe is not now neceflary* 
Some general remarks may, neverthelefs, be made on the 
early periods of colonial hiftory, as they caft light on the 
late revolution. Long before the declaration of indepen- 
dence, feverai of the colonies on different occafions de- 
clared, that they ought not to be taxed but by their own 
provincial aftemblies, and that they confidered fubjeCtion 
to ads of a Britifh Parliament, in which they had no re- 
prefentation, as a grievance. It is alfo worthy of being 
noted, that of the thirteen colonies, which have been lately 
formed into States, no one (Georgia excepted) was fettled 
at the expence of Government. Towards the fettlement of 
that Southern frontier, conliderable fums have at different 
times been granted by Parliament, but the twelve more 
Northern provinces had been wholly fettled by private 
adventurers, without any advances from the national trea- 
sury. It does not appear, from exifting records, that 
any compenfation for their lands was ever made to the 

Aborigines 
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Aborigines of America, by the crown or Parliament of 
England ; but policy as well as juftice led the Colonifts to 
purchafe and pay for what they occupied. This was done 
in almoft every fettlement, and they profpered moll, who 
by juftice and kindnefs took the greateft pains to conciliate 
tlie good- will of the natives. 

It is in vain to look for well-balanced conftitutions in 
the early periods of colonial hiftory. Till the revolution 
in the year 1 688, a period fubfequent to the fettlemeut 
of the colonies, England herfelf can fcarcely be faid 
to have had a fixed conftitution. At that eventful zera 
the line wasfirft drawn between the privileges of fubjedts, 
and the prerogatives of fovereigns. The legal and con- 
ftitutional hiftory of the colonies, in their early periods, 
therefore, affords but little inftruclion. It is fufficient in 
general to obferve, that in lefs than eighty years from the 
firft permament Englifh fettlement in North America ; the 
two original patents granted to the Plymouth and Lon- 
don Companies were divided, and fubdivided, into twelve 
diftindt and unconnected provinces, and in fifty years 
more a thirteenth, by the name of Georgia, was added 
to the fouthern extreme of previous eftablifhments. 

To each of thefe, after various changes, there was ul- 
timately granted a form of government refembling, in its 
molt eftential parts, as far as local circumftances would 
permit, that which was eftablifhed in the parent ftate. A 
minute defeription of conftitutions, which no longer ex- 
ift, would be both tedious ahd unprofitable. In general, 
it may be obferved, that agreeably to the fpirit of the 
Britifh conftitution, ample provifion was made for the li- 
berties of the inhabitants. The prerogatives of royalty 
and dependence on the Mother Country, were but feebly 
imprefied on the colonial forms of government. In fome 
of the provinces the inhabitants chofc their governors, and 
all other public officers, and their legiflatures were under 
little or no controul. In others, the crown delegated moft 
of its power to particular perfons, who were alfo inverted 
with the property of the foil. In thofe which were moft 
immediately dependent on the King, he exercifed no high- 
er prerogatives over the Colonifts than over their fellow 
Vol. I. C fubjedls 
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iubje&s in England, and his power over the provincial 
legiflative aflemblies was not greater than what he was 
conftitutionally veiled with, over the Houfe of Commons 
in the Mother Country. From the acquiefcence of the 
parent Hate, thefpirit of her conftitution, and daily experi- 
ence, the Colonifts grew up in a belief, that their local af- 
femblies flood in the Tame relation to them, as the Parlia*- 
ment of Great Britain to the inhabitants of that ifland. 
The benefits of legiflation were conferred on both, only 
through thefe conftitutional channels. 

It is remarkable, that though the Englilh poffellions 
in America were far inferior in natural riches to thofe 
which fell to the lot of other Europeans, yet the fecurity 
of property and of liberty, derived from the Englilh con- 
llitution, gave them a confequence to which the colonies 
of other powers, though fettled at an earlier day, have 
not yet attained. The wife and liberal policy of England 
towards her Colonies, during the firft century and half 
after their fettlement, had a confiderable influence in ex- 
alting them to this pre-eminence. She gave them full li- 
berty to govern themfelves by fuch laws as the local le- 
gi flatures thought neceflary, and left their trade open to 
every individual in her dominions. She alfo gave them 
the ampleft permiflion to purfue their rcfpc&ivc interefts 
in fuch manner as they thought proper, and referved 
little for herfelf, but the benefit of their trade, and that of 
a political union under the fame head. The colonies, 
founded by other powers, experienced no fuch indulgen- 
ces. Portugal and Spain burdened theirs with many 
vexatious regulations, gave encouragement only to what 
was for their own interefl, and puniihed whatever had a 
contrary tendency. France and Holland did not adopt 
fuch oppreflive maxims, but were, in fact, not much lefs 
rigorous and coercive. They parted, as it were, with the 
propriety of their Coloniestomercantile aflbeiations, which 
fold to the Colonifts the commodities of Europe, at an 
enormous advance, and took the produce of their lands 
at a low price, and, at the fame time, difeouraged the 
growth of any more than they could difpofe of, at ex- 
cefHvc profits. Thefe oppreflive regulations were followed 

with 
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\vith their natural confequence : the fettlcments thus rc- 
ftri&ed advanced but (lowly in population and in wealth. 

TheEnglilh Coloniesparticipated in that excellent form 
of government, with which their parent ille was blefTed, 
and which has raifed it to an admirable height of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufa&ures. After many ftrug- 
gles, it had been acknowledged to be eflential to the con- 
ftitution ©f Great Britain, that th^ people could not be 
compelled to pay any taxes, nor be bound by any laws* 
but fuch as had been granted or enabled with the confent 
of themfelves, or of their reprefentatives. It was alfo one 
of their privileges, that they could not be affe&ed either 
in their property, their liberties, or their perfons, but by 
the unanimous confent of twelve of their peers. 

From the operation of thefe general principles of li- 
berty, and the wife policy of Great Britain, her Ameri- 
can fettlements increafed in number, wealth and refources, 
with a rapidity which furpafled all previous calcula- 
tions. Neither ancient nor modern hiltory can produce 
an example of Colonies governed with equal wifdom, or 
flourifhing with equal rapidity. In the (hort fpace of 
1 50 years their numbers increafed to three millions, and 
their commerce to fuch a degree, as tobemorethanathirdof 
that of Great Britain. They alfo extended their fettlements 
1500 miles on the fea coaft, and 300 miles to the weft- 
ward. Their rapid population, though partly accelera- 
ted by the influx of ((rangers, was principally owing to 
internal caufes. In confequence of the equality of for- 
tune and flmplicity of manners, which prevailed among 
them, their inhabitants multiplied far beyond the propor- 
tion of old nations, corrupted and weakened by the vices 
of wealth, and above all, of vanity, than which, perhaps, 
there is no greater enemy to the increafe of the human 
fpecies. 

The good effe&s of a wife policy and equal govern- 
ment were not only difcernible in raifing the Colonies of 
England to a pre-eminence over thofe of other European 
powers, but in raifing fome among themfelves to greater 
importance than others. Their relative population and 
wealth were by no means correfpondent to their refpec- 
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tive advantages of foil and climate. From the common 
difpropoition between the natural and artificial wealth of 
different countries, it feems to be a general rule, that the 
more nature does for any body of men, the lefs they arc 
difpofed to do for themfelves. 

The New-England provinces,# though polTeffed of 
comparatively a barren country, were improved much 
fader than others, which were blelfed with a fuperior foil 
and milder climate. Their firft fettlers were animated 
with a high degree of that religious fervor which excites 
to great undertakings : they alfo fettled their vacant 
lands on principles of the wifed policy. Indead of 
granting large traCts to individuals, they fold the foil in 
lmall farms, to thofe who perfonally cultivated the fame. 
Inftead of diffeminating their inhabitants over an ex- 
tenfive country, they formed fuccelfive fettlements, in 
townfhips of fix miles fquare. They alfo made fuch 
arrangements, in thefe townfhips, as co -extended the 
blcffiiigs of education and of religious indruCtion with 
their fettlements. By thefe means indudry and morality 
were propagated, and knowledge was generally diffufed. 

In proportion to their refpeCtive numbers, it is pro- 
bable that no other country in the world contained more 
fober orderly citizens, and fewer who were profligate 
and abandoned. Thofe high crimes which are ufually 
punifhed with death, were fo rare in New-England, that 
many years have elapfcd, in large populous fettlements, 
without a fingle execution. Their lefs fertile foil difpofed 
them to a fpint of adventure, and their victorious indudry 
rofe fuperior to every obdacle. In carrying on the whale 
fifhery, they not only penetrated the deepeft frozen re- 
cedes of Hudfon s Bay, and Davis’ Straits ; but pierced 
into the oppofite regions of polar cold. While fume of 
them were driking the harpoon on the coaft of Africa, 
others purfued their gigantic game near the fhores of 
Brafil. While they were yet in their infancy as a poli- 
tical focicty, they carried on this perilous bufinefs to an 
extent exceeding all that the perfeverance of Holland, the 
aClivity of France, or the vigour of Englifh enterprize, had 
ever accomplifhed. A fpirit of liberty prompted their 
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induftry, and a free conftitution guarded their civil rights. 
The country was fettled with yeomanry, who were 
both proprietors, and cultivators, of the foil. Luxury 
was eftranged from their borders. Enervating wealth 
and pinching poverty were both equally rare. Early 
marriages, and a numerous offspring, were common 
thence population was rapid, and the inhabitants generally 
poffefled that happy Rate of mediocrity, which favours 

the improvement both of mind and body. 

New-York joined New-England, but did not in- 
creafe with equal rapidity. A few, by monopolizing 
large tra&s of lands, reduced many to the neceflity ot 
being tenants, or of removing to other provinces, where 
land could be obtained on more favourable terms. I he 
increafe of population, in this province, was neverthelefs 
great, when compared with that of old countries. 1 is 
appears from the following ftatement of their numbers 
at different periods. In 1756, the province of New- 
York contained 83,233 whites, and in 1771, 
an increafe of nearly two for one, in the fpace of fifteen 

ye pennfylvania was at firft fettled under the aufpices of 
the celebrated William Penn, who introduced a number 
of induftrious inhabitants, chiefly of the feft of Quakers 
The population of this country advanced equally with 
that of the New-England provinces. Among the in- 
ducements operating on foreigners to fettle in Pennftl- 
vania was a mod excellent form of provincial govern- 
ment, which Teemed the religious as well as the civil rights 
of its inhabitants. While the Mother Country labou red un- 
der an oppreflive ecclefiaftical eftabhfhment, and while 
partialities of the fame kind were fana,oned by law in 
fomeofthe American provinces, perfeid liber.y of con- 
fcience, and an exaft equality of all fefts was, in every 
period, a part of the conftitution of Pennfylvama. 

P Quaker^ fimplicity, induftry, and frugality, contributed, 
in like manner, .0 the ftourilhing of that province. The 
habits of that plain people correfpond admirably, with a 
new country, and with republican confhtunons Opp M 
to idlenefs and extravagance, they combined the whole 
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force of religion, with cuftoms and laws, to exile thefts 
vices from their fociety. The firft quaker fettlers were 
foon followed by Germans, whofe indtKlry was not infe- 
rior to their own. The emigrants from other countries 
who fettled in Pennfylvania, followed thefe good exam- 
ples, and induftry and frugality became predominant vir- 
tues over the whole province. 

The policy of a Loan-Office was alfo eminently bene- 
ficial. The proprietaries of Pennfylvania fold their 
lands in fmall trails, and on long credit. The purchafers 
were indulged with the liberty of borrowing, on intereft, 
paper bills of credit, out ol the Loan-Office, on the mort- 
gage of their lands. Perhaps there never was an infti- 
tution which contributed more to the happinefs of the 
people, or to the flourifhing of a new country, than this 
land Loan-Office fcheme. The province being enriched 
by the clear intereft of its loaned paper, was thereby en- 
abled to defray the expences of government with mode- 
rate taxes. The induftrious farmer was furnifhed with 
the means of .cultivating and flocking his farm. Thefe 
improvements, by increaling the value of the land, not 
only cflablifhed the credit of the paper, but enabled the 
borrower, in a few years, to pay off the original loan 
with tho productions of the foil. The progreffive im- 
provement of Pennfylvania may be eflimated from the 
increafe of its trade. In the year 1704, that province 
imported goods from the Mother Country, amounting 
in value only to £. 1 1, 499 flcrling, but in 1772, to the 
value of £.507,909, an increafe of nearly fifty for one, 
in little more than half a century. 

In Maryland and Virginia, a policy lefs favourable to 
population, and fomewhat different from that of Pennfyl- 
vania, took place. The church of England was incor- 
porated with the tirfl fettlement of Virginia, and in the 
lapfe of time, it alfo became the eflablifhcd religion of 
Maryland. Jn both thefe provinces, long before the 
American revolution, that church poffeifed a legal pre- 
eminence, and was maintained at the expence, not only 
of its own members, but of all other denominations. 
I his deterred great numbers, efpecially of the Prefbyte- 
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fian denomination, v.iio had emigrated from Ireland, from 
fettling within the limits of thefe governments, and fomented 
a fpirit of difcord between th'»fe who belonged to, and 
thofe who dillented from, the eltablifhed church. 

In thefe and the other fouthern provinces, domeftic 
flavery was common. Though it was not by law for- 
bidden any where, yet there were comparatively few 
Haves to the northward of Maryland. The peaceable 
and benevolent religion of the Quakers produced their 
united oppofition to all traffic of the human race. Many 
individuals of other denominations in like manner dif- 
countenanced it, but the principal ground of di' r erence 
on this head between the northern and fouthern pro- 
vinces, arofe, lefs from religious principles, than from cli- 
mate, and local circumftances. In the former, they found 
it to be for their intereft to cultivate their lands with 
white men, in the latter with thofe of an oppofite colour. 
The ftagnant waters, and low lands, which are fo frequent 
on the lhores of Maryland and Virginia, and on the 
coafts, and near the rivers in the fouthern provinces, ge*» 
nerate difeafes, which are more fatal to whites than 
blacks. There is a phylical difference in the conftitution 
of thefe varieties of the human fpecies. The latter fe- 
crete lefs by the kidnics, and more by the glands of the 
fkin, than the former. This greater degree of tranfpira- 
tion renders the blacks more tolerant of heat than the 
whites. The perfpirable matter, thrown off by the for- 
mer, is more foetid than that of the latter. It is perhaps 
owing to thele circumftances, that blacks enjoy better 
health, in warm marfhy countries, than whites. 

It is certain, that a great part of the low country in 
feveral of the provinces mult have remained without 
cultivation, if it had not been cultivated by black men. 
From imagined neceflity, founded on the natural Hate of 
the country, domeftic flavery feeined to be forced on the 
fouthern provinces. It favoured cultivation, but pro- 
duced many baneful confequences. It was particularly 
hoftile to the proper education of youth. Induftry, 
temperance, and abftinence, virtues effential to the health 
and vigouj- of both mind and body, were with difficulty 
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praclifetl, where the labour of Haves procured an abun- 
dance, not only of the neceflaries, but of the delicacies 
of life, and where daily opportunities and facilities were 
offered, for early, excefiive, and enervating indulgences. 
Slavery alfo led to the engrofling of land in the hands 
of a few. It impeded the introduction of labouring free- 
men, and of courfe diminiihed the capacity of the coun- 
try for aCtive defence, and at the fame time endangered 
internal tranquillity, by multiplying a fpecies of inhabi- 
tants who had no intcreil in the foil. For if a Have can 
have a country in the world, it mud be any other in pre- 
ference to that, in w hich he is compelled to labour for a 
mailer. Such is the force of habit, and the pliancy of 
human nature, that though degrading freedom to the con- 
dition of Haves, would, to many, be more intolerable than 
death, yet negroes who have been born and bred in ha- 
bits of flavery, are fo well fatisfied with their condition, 
that feveral have been known to rejeCl proffered freedom, 
and, as far as circumftances authorize us to judge, emanci- 
pation does not appear to be the wifh of the generality of 
them. The peafantry of few countries enjoy as much of 
the comforts of life, as the Haves, who belong to good 
mailers. Intereil concurs w'ith the finer feelings of hu- 
man nature, to induce Have-holders to treat with huma- 
nity and kindnefs thofe who are fubjed to their will and 
pov/er. There is frequently more happinefs in kitchens 
than parlours, and life is often more pleafantly enjoyed by 
the Have than his mailer. The political evils of flavery 
do not fo much arife from the diftrefles it occafions to 
Haves, as from its diminiihing the incitements to induilry, 
and from its unhappy influence on the general (late of 

it is common, a few grow rich, and live 
in eafe and luxury, but the community is deprived of 
many of its refourccs for independent happinefs, andde- 
p re fifed to a low Ration on the fcale of national greatnefs. 
The aggregate induilry of a country, ir which Haves and 
freemen are intermixed, will always be lefs than where 
there is a number of freemen equal to both. Nothing 
Simulates to induilry fo much as intereil. The man who 
works for another, will contrive many artifices to make 
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that work as little as poflible, but he who has an imme- 
diate profit from his labour, will difregard talks, times and 
feafons. In fettlements where the foil is cultivated by 
flaves, it foon becomes unfalhionable for freemen to la- 
bour, than which no greater curfc can befal a country. 
The individuals, who by the induftry of their Haves are 
releafed from the necelfiry of perfonal exertions, will be 
itrongly tempted to many practices injurious to rhemfelves 
and others. Idlenefs is the parent of every vice, while 
labour of all kinds favours and facilitates the pra&icc of 
virtue. Unhappy is that country, where neceflity com- 
pels the ufe of Haves, and unhappy are the people, where 
the original decree of heaven, “ that man fhould eat his 
bread in the fweat of his face” is by any means whatever 
generally eluded. 

The influence of thefe caufes was fo extenfivc, that 
though the Southern Provinces poflefled the mod fruitful 
foil and the mildeft climate, yet they were far inferior 
to their neighbours in ftrength, population, induflry, and 
aggregate wealth. This inferiority, increafed or dimi- 
nifhed, with the number of flaves in each Province, con- 
trafted with the number of freemen. The fame obfer- 
vation held good between different parts of the fame Pro- 
vince. The fea coaft which, from neceflity, could be 
cultivated only by black men, was deficient in many of 
the enjoyments of life, and lay at the mercy of every 
bold invader, while the Weftern Country, where culti- 
vation was more generally carried on by freemen, though 
fettled at a later period, fooner attained the means of felf- 
defence, and, relatively, a greater proportion of thofe 
comforts with which a cultivated country rewards its in- 
duflrious inhabitants. 

In the Southern Provinces, the long credit given by 
Britifh merchants was a principal fource of their flourifh- 
ing. The immenfe capitals of the merchants trading to 
the North American Continent enabled them to extend 
credit to the term of feveral years. They received a 
profit on their goods, and an annual intereft of five per 
cent, on the fums for which they were fold. This ena- 
bled the American merchant to extend credit to the 
1 planter. 
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planter, from whom he received a higher intereft than 
he paid in Great-Britain. The planters being furniihed, 
on credit, with Haves and every thing neceffary for the 
cultivation of their lauds, when careful and induftrious, 
cleared fo much more than the legal intereft with which 
they were charged, that in a few years of fuccefsful 
planting, the difference enabled them to pay their debts 
and clear their capital. By the help of credit, a beneficial 
intercourfe was eftabliftied, which redounded to the be- 
nefit of both parties. 

Thefe caufes eminently contributed to the profperity 
of the Englifti Provinces. Others, befides co-operating 
to the fame end, produced a warm love for liberty, a high 
fenfe of the rights of human nature, and a predilection 
for independence. 

The firft emigrants from England for colonifing Ame- 
rica, left the Mother Country at a time when the dread 
of arbitrary power was the predominant paftion of the 
nation. Except the very modern charter of Georgia, 
in the year 1732, all the Englifti Colonies obtained their 
charters and their greateft number of European fettlers, 
between the years 1603 and 1688. In this period a re- 
markable ftruggle between prerogative and privilege com- 
menced, and was carried on till it terminated in a revo- 
lution highly favourable to the liberties of the people. In 
the year 1621, when the Englifh Houfe of Commons 
claimed freedom of fpeech, “ as their ancient and un- 
doubted right, and an inheritance tranfmitted to them 
from their anceftors King James the Firft replied, 
“ that he could not allow of their ftyle, in mentioning 
their ancient and undoubted rights, but would rather have 
wilhed they had faid, that their privileges were derived 
from the grace and permiftion of their fovereign.” This 
was the opening of a difpute which occupied the tongues, 
pens, and fwords, of the moft adlive men in the nation, 
for a period of feventy years. It is remarkable that the 
fame period is exadlly co-incident with the fettlement of 
the Englifti Colonies. James, educated in the arbitrary 
fentiments of the divine right of Kings, conceived his fub- 
jedts to be his property, and that their privileges were 
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matters of grace and favour flowing from his generofity. 
This high claim of prerogative excited oppolition in fup- 
port of the rights of the people. In the progrefs of 
the difpute, Charles the Firft, fon of King James, in 
attempting to levy fhip-money, and other revenues with- 
out confent of Parliament, involved himfelf in a war 
with his fubje&s, in which, after various conflicts, he was 
brought to the block and fuffered death as an enemy to 
the conftitution of his country. Though the monarchy 
was reftored under Charles the Second, and tranfmitted 
to James the Second, yet the fame arbitrary maxims being 
purfued, the nation, tenacious of its rights, invited the 
Prince of Orange to the fovereignty of the ifland, and 
expelled the reigning family from the throne. While 
thefe fpirited exertions were made, in fupport of the li- 
berties of the parent ifle, the Englifh Colonies, were fet- 
tled, and chiefly with inhabitants of that clafs of people, 
which was moft hoftile to the claims of prerogative. 
Every tranfa&ion in that period of Englifh hiftory, fup- 
ported the pofltion that the people have a right to refill 
their fovereign, when he invades their liberties, and to 
transfer the crown from one to another, when the good 
of the community requires it. 

The Englifh Colonifts were from their firfl fettlement 
iji America, devoted to liberty, on Englifh ideas, and 
Englifh principles. They not only conceived themfelves 
to inherit the privileges of Englifhmen, but though in a 
colonial fituation, actually poflefled them. 

After a long war between King and Parliament, and 
a Revolution — thefe privileges were fettled on the follow- 
ing fundamental principles : “ That it was the undoubted 
right of Englifh fubjedts, being freemen or freeholders, to 
give their property, only by their own confent. That the 
Houfe of Commons exercifed the foie right of granting 
the money of the people of England, becaufe that Houfe 
alone, reprefented them. That taxes were the free gifts 
of the people to their rulers. That the authority of 
fovereigns was to be exercifed only for the good of their 
fubjefts. That it was the right of the people to meet 
together, and peaceably to confider of their grievances — 
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to petition for a redrefs of them, and finally, when into- 
lerable grievances were unredrefled,. to feek relief, on 
the failure of petitions and remonftrances, by forcible 
means.” 

Opinions of this kind generally prevailing, produced, 
among the Colonifts, a more determined fpirit of oppo- 
fition to all encroachments on their rights, than would 
probably have taken place, had they emigrated from the 
Mother Country in the preceding century, when the doc- 
trines of paffive obedience, non-refiftance, and the divine 
right of kings, were generally received. 

That attachment to their fovereign, which was dimi- 
nifhed in the firft emigrants to America, by being remo- 
ved to a great difiance from his influence, was ftill farther 
diminifhed in their defendants. When the American 
revolution commenced, the inhabitants of the Colonies 
were for the moft part, the third and fourth, and fome- 
times the fifth or fixth generation, from the original emi- 
grants. In the fame degree as they were removed from 
the parent ftock, they were weaned from that partial at- 
tachment, which bound their forefathers to the place of 
their nativity. The affe&ion for the Mother Country, as 
far as it was a natural paffion, wore away in fucceflive 
generations, till at laft it had fcarcely any exiftence. 

The mercantile intercourfe, which connects different 
countries, was, in the early periods of the Englifh Colo- 
nies, far fhort of that degree, which is neceffary to perpe- 
tuate a friendly union. Had the firft great colonial efta- 
blilhments been made in the Southern Provinces, where 
the fuitablenefs of native commodities would have main- 
tained a brilk and direct trade with England — the con- 
ftant exchange of good offices between the two countries 
would have been more likely to perpetuate their friend- 
ship* But as the Eaftern Provinces were the firft, which 
were thickly fettled, and they did not for a long time cul- 
tivate an extenfive trade with England, their defendants 
fpeedily loft the fond attachment, which their forefathers 
felt to their Parent State. The bulk of the people in 
New-England knew little of the Mother Country, ha- 
ving only heard of her as a diftant kingdom, the rulers 
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of which had, in the preceding century, perfecuted and 
banilhed their anceftors to the woods of America. 

The diftance of America from Great-Britain gene- 
rated ideas in the minds of the Colonifts favourable to 
liberty. Three thoufand miles of ocean feparated them 
from the Mother Country. Seas rolled, and months 
palTed, between orders and their execution. In large 
governments the circulation of power is enfeebled at the 
extremities. This refults from the nature of things, and 
is the eternal law of extenfive or detached empire. Co- 
lonifts, growing up to maturity, at fuch an immenfe dif- 
tance from the feat of government, perceived the obli- 
gation of dependence much more feebly, than the inha- 
bitants of the parent iile, who not only faw, but daily felt, 
the fangs of power. The wide extent and nature of the 
country contributed to the fame effect. The natural (eat 
of freedom is among high mountains and pathlefs deferts, 
fuch as abound in the wilds of America. 

The religion of the Colonies alfo nurtured a love for 
liberty. They were chiefly Proteftants, and all Pro- 
teftantifm is founded on a flrong claim to natural liberty, 
and the right of private iudgement. A majority of them 
were of that clafs of men, who, in England, are called 
Diflenters. Their tenets being the Proteftantifm of the 
Proteftant religion, are hoftile to all interference of au- 
thority in matters of opinion, and preihfpofe to a jealoufy 
for civil liberty. They who belonged to the Church of 
England were for the molt part independents, as far as. 
church government and hierarchy were concerned. 
They ufed the liturgy of that church, but were without 
bifhops, and were Grangers to thofe fyftems, w'hich rrtake 
religion an engine of ftate. That policy, which unites 
the loweft curate with the greateft metropolitan, and con- 
nects both with the fovereign, was unknown among the 
Colonifts. Their religion was their own, and neither im- 
pofed by authority, nor made fubfervient to political pur- 
pofes. Though there was a variety of feCts, they alL 
agreed in the communion of liberty, and all reprobated 
the courtly doCtrines of paflive obedience, and non-re- 
fiilance. The fame difpofitions were foftered by lhe 
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ufual modes of education in the Colonies. The ftudy of 
law was common and falhionable. The infinity of dif- 
putes, in a new and free country, made it lucrative, and 
multiplied its followers. No order of men has, in all 
ages, been more favourable to liberty, than lawyers. 
Where they are not won over to the fervice of govern- 
ment, they are formidable adverfaries to it. Profeffionally 
taught the rights of human nature, they keenly and quickly 
perceive every attack made on them. While others judge 
of bad principles by the a&ual grievances they occafion, 
lawyers difcover them at a diflance, and trace future mif- 
chiefs from gilded innovations. 

The reading of thofe Colonifts who were inclined to 
books, generally favoured the caufe of liberty. Large 
libraries were uncommon in the New World. Difqui- 
fitions on abflrufe fubje&s, and curious refearches into 
antiquity, did not accord with the genius of a people, fet- 
tled in an uncultivated country, where every furrounding 
object impelled to aCtion, and little leifure was left for 
fpeculation. Their books were generally fmall in fize, 
and few in number : a great part of them confided of 
thofe fashionable authors, who have defended the caufe 
of liberty. Cato’s letters, the Independent Whig, and 
fuch productions, were common in one extreme of the 
Colonies, while in the other, hiftories of the Puritans 
kept alive the remembrance of the fufferings of their 
forefathers, and infpired a warm attachment, both to the 
civil and the religious rights of human nature. 

In the Southern Colonies, flavery nurtured a fpirit of 
liberty among the free inhabitants. All mailers of (laves 
who enjoy perfonal liberty will be both proud and jea- 
lous of their freedom. It is, in their opinion, not only 
an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. In 
them, the haughtinefs of domination combines with the 
fpirit of liberty. Nothing could more effectually ani- 
mate the oppofition of a planter to the claims of Great- 
Britain, than a conviction that thofe claims in their ex- 
tent degraded him to a degree of dependence on his 
fellow fubjeCts, equally humiliating with that which ex- 
ited between his (laves and himfelf. 
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The Rate of fociety in the Colonies favoured a fpirit 
of liberty and independence. Their inhabitants were all 
of one rank. Kings, nobles, and bilhops, were unknown 
among them. From their firft fettlements, the EngliiH 
Provinces received impreflions favourable to democratic 
forms of government. Their dependent fituation forbad 
any inordinate ambition among their native Tons, and the 
humility of their fociety, abllra&ed as they were from 
the fplendour and amufements of the old Old World, 
held forth few allurements to invite the refidence of fuch 
from the Mother Country as afpired to hereditary ho- 
nours. In modern Europe, the remains of the feudal 
fyftem have occafioned an order of men fuperior to that of 
the commonalty, but, as few of that clafs migrated to the 
Colonies, they were fettled with the yeomanry. Their 
inhabitants, unaccuftomed to that diilin£tion of ranks, 
which the policy of Europe has eftablifhed, were ftrongly 
imprefled with an opinion, that all men are by nature 
equal. They could not eafily be perfuaded that their 
grants of land, or their civil rights, flowed from the mu- 
nificence of Princes. Many of them had never heard of 
Magna Charta, and thofe who knew the circumftances 
of the remarkable period of Englilh hiftory, when that 
was obtained, did not reft their claims to liberty and 
property on the tranfa&ions of that important day. They 
looked up to Heaven as the fonrcc of their rights, and 
claimed, not from the promifes of kings, but from the 
parent of the univerfe. The political creed of an Ame- 
rican Colonill was fliort but fubftantial. He believed 
that God made all mankind originally equal : that he 
endowed them with the rights of life, property, and as 
much liberty as was confiftent with the rights of others. 
That he had bellowed on his vail family of the human 
race, the earth for their fupport, and that all govern- 
ment was a political inftitution between men naturally 
equal, not for the aggrandizement of one, or a few, but 
for the general happinefs of the whole community. Im- 
prefled with fentiments of this kind, they grew up, from 
their eailieft infancy, with that confidence which is well 
calculated to infpire a love for liberty, and a prepofleflion 
in favour of independence. 
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In confequence of the vair extent of vacant country, 
every Colonift was, or eafily might be, a freeholder. Set- 
tled on lands of his own, he was both farmer and land- 
lord — producing all the necelfaries of life from his 
own grounds, he felt himfelf both free and independent. 
Each individual might hunt, fifh, or fowl, without injury 
to his neighbours. Thefe immunities which, in old 
countries, are guarded by the fan&ion of penal iaws, and 
monopolized by a few, are the common privileges of 
all in America. Colonifts, growing up in the enjoyment 
of fuch rights, felt the reftraint of law more feebly 
than they, who are educated in countries, where long 
habits have made fubmiffion familiar. The mind of man 
naturally relifhes liberty — wherever from the extent of a 
new and unfettled country, fome abridgements thereof 
are ufelefs, and others impra&icable, this natural defire 
of freedom is (lengthened, and the independent mind 
revolts at the idea of fubje£tion. 

The Colonifts were alfo preferved from the contagion 
of minifterial influence by their diftance from the me- 
tropolis. Remote from the feat of power and corruption, 
they were not over-aw ed by the one, nor debauched by 
the other. Few were the means of detaching individuals 
from the intereft of the public. High offices were 
neither fufficiently numerous nor lucrative to purchafe 
many adherents, and the mod valuable of thefe were 
conferred on natives of Britain. Every man occupied 
that rank only, which his own induftry, or that of his 
near anceftors, had procured him. Each individual 
being cut off from all means of rifing to importance, but 
by his perfonal talents, was ehcouraged to make the moft 
of thofe with which he was endowed. Profpe£ls of this 
kind excited emulation, and produced an enterprifing 
laborious fet of men, not eafily overcome by difficulties, 
and full of proje&s for bettering their condition. 

The enervating opulence of Europe had not yet reached 
the Colonifts. They were deftitute of gold and filver, 
but abounded in the riches of nature. A famenefs of 
circumftances and occupations created a great fenfc of 
equality, and difpofedthem to union in any common caufe, 

from 
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from the fuccefs of which, they might expcCt to partake 
of equal advantages. 

The Colonies were communities of feparatc indepen- 
dent individuals, under no general influence, but that ot 
their perfonal feelings and opinions. They were not led 
by powerful families, nor by great officers in church or 
Rate. Refiding chiefly on lands of their own, and em- 
ployed in the wholefome labours of the field, they were 
in a great meafure ftrangers to luxury. Their wants 
were few, and among the great bulk of the people, for the 
mod part, fupplied from their own grounds. Their en- 
joyments were neither far-fetched, nor dearly purchafed, 
and were fo moderate in their kind, as to leave both 
mind and body unimpaired. Inured from their early 
years to the toils of a country life, they dwelled in the 
midft of rural plenty. Unacquainted with ideal wants, 
they delighted in perfonal independence. Removed from 
the preffures of indigence, and the indulgence of afflu- 
ence, their bodies were ftrong, and their minds vigorous. 

The great bulk of the Britifh Colonifts were farmers, 
or planters, who were alfo proprietors of the foil. The 
merchants, mechanics, and manufacturers, taken collec- 
tively, did not amount to one fifteenth of the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants. While the cultivators of the foil de- 
pend on nothing but Heaven and their own induftry, other 
clafles of men contraCt more or lefs of fervility, from de- 
pending on the caprice of their cuftomers. The excefs 
of the farmers over the collective numbers of all the other 
inhabitants, gave a caff of independence to the manners 
of the people, and diffufed the exalting fentiments, which 
have always predominated among thofe who are cultiva- 
tors of their own grounds : thefe were farther promoted 
by their moderate circumftances, which deprived them 
of all fuperfluity for idlenefs, or effeminate indulgence. 

The provincial conftitutions of the Englifh Colonies 
nurtured a fpirit of liberty. The King and government 
of Great Britain held no patronage in America, which 
could create a portion of attachment and influence, fuf- 
ficient to counteract that fpirit in popular aflemblies, 
which, when left to itfelf, ill brooks any authority that 
interferes with its own. 

Vol. I. 
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The inhabitants of the Colonies from the beginning, 

efpecially in New-England, enjoyed a government which 

was but little fhort of being independent. They had not 

only the image, but the fubftance of the Englifh confti- 

tution. They chofe moft of their magiftrates, and paid 

them all. They had in eff e a the foie dire&ion of their 

internal government. The chief mark of their fubordi- 

nation confifted in their making no laws repugnant to the 

laws of their Mother Country ; in their fubmitting to have 

fuch laws as they made to be repealed by the King ; and 

their obeying fuch reftri&ions as were laid on their trade 

by Parliament. The latter were often evaded, and with 

impunity. The other fmall checks were fcarcely felt, 

and for a long time were in no refp e a S injurious to 
their interefts. 

Under thefe favourable circumftances, Colonies in the 
new world had advanced nearly to the magnitude of a na- 
tion, while the greateft part of Europe was almoft wholly 
ignorant o their progrefs. Some arbitrary proceedings 
ot governors, proprietary partialities, or democraticll 

"T and ,hen interru pted the political calm 
which generally prevailed among them, but thefe and other 

occafional > "'pediments of their profperity, for the moft 

P" t ’, f ° 0 . n r “^ de r d - The circumftances of the country 

S,!”' '“tie fcope for the intrigues of politicians, or 

rem M e S- C rt°j d u mag0gUeS - The Co '°n>"s being but 
r h “’ y »«fc«ed by the buftlings of the old world, and 

hrmn l e r as ° f ambition °r contention among 

hemfelve 3 , were abforbed in the ord.nary cares of domef? 

* l! „ ’ and f ° r a '° n g ‘‘me exempted from a great pro- 

riencefrom tl C whlch thc governed too often expe- 

this time e pam °r s and f ° llies of ftatefi nen. But all 

of it 7ro w Zl ^ nfing higher > and thou £ b "« ftnfibte 
One nf tvF £ a & rea,er tlegree of political confequence. 

• U "e ln °:, ,he firft events which, as an evidence of their 
oubUc af,em POr,anCe ’ drCW ° n ,he Colonies a lb a re of 
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the legiflature of that colony. It was carried by only a 
fingle vote to make the attempt, but after the adoption of 
the meafure, there was an immediate union of all parties, 
and all were equally zealous in carrying it into execution. 
The expedition was committed to General Pepperell, and 
upwards of 5000 men were fpeedily raifed for the fervice, 
and put under his command. This force arrived at Canfo 
on the 4th of April : a Britilh marine force from the 
Weft-Indies, commanded by Commodore Warren, which 
arrived in the fame month, a£ed in concert with thefe 
land forces. Their combined operations were carried on 
with fo much judgement, that on the 17th of June the 
fortrefs capitulated. 

The war in which Louifbourg was taken, was fcarcely 
ended when another began, in which the Colonies were 
diftinguiftied parties. The redu&ion of that fortrefs, by co- 
lonial troops, muft have given both to France and England, 
enlarged ideas of the value of American territory, and 
might have given rife to that eagernefs for extending the 
boundaries of their refpe&ive Colonies, which foon after, 
by a collifion of claims to the fame ground, laid the 
foundation of a bloody war between the two nations. 
It is neither poffible nor neceflary to -decide on the rights 
of either to the lands about which this conteft began. 
It is certain that the profpe&s of convenience and fu- 
ture advantage had much more influence on both, than 
the conflderations of equity. As the contending powers 
confidercd the rights of the native inhabitants of no 
account, it is not wonderful that they fhould not agree 
in fettling their own. The war was brought on in the 
following manner: about the year 1749, a grant of 
600,000 acres of land in the neighbourhood of the Ohio, 
was made out in favour of certain perfons in Weftminfter, 
London, and Virginia, who had aflociated under the 
title of the Ohio Company. At this time France was 
in poflellion of the country, on both fides of the mouth 
of the Miflillippi, as w'ell as of Canada, and wiftied to 
form a communication between thefe two extremities of 
her territories in North-America. She was, therefore, 
alarmed at the fcheme in agitation by the Ohio Company 
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inafmuch as the land granted to them lay between hef 
northern and fouthern fettlements. Remonftrances 
againft Britifh encroachments, as they were called, having 
been made in vain by the Governor of Canada, the 
1753. French, at length, feized fome Britifh fubje&s who were 
trading among the Twightwees, a nation of Indians near 
the Ohio, as intruders on the land of his Moft Chriftian 
Majefty, and fent them to a fort on the fouth fide of 
Lake Erie, The Twightwees, by way of retaliation for 
capturing Britifh traders, whom they deemed their allies, 
feized three French traders and fent them to Pennfylva- 
nia. The French perfifling in their claims to the coun- 
try on the Ohio, as part of Canada, {Lengthened them- 
Lives by ere&ing new forts in its vicinity, and at length 
began to feize and plunder every Britifh trader found on 
any part of that river. Repeated complaints of thefe 
violences being made to the Governor of Virginia, it 
was at length determined to fend a fuitable perfon to the 
French commandant near the Ohio, to demand the rea- 
fon of his hoflile proceedings, and to infifl on his evacu- 
ating a fort he had lately built. Major Wafhington, being 
then but little more than twenty-one years of age, offered 
his ferv icc, which was thankfully accepted. The diftance 
to the French fettlement was more than 400 miles, and 
one half of the rout led through a wildernefs, inhabited 
only by Indians. He neverthelefs fet out in an uncom- 
monly fevere feafon, attended only by one companion. 
From Winchefter, he proceeded on foot, with his provi- 
lions on his back. When he arrived and delivered his 
melfage, the French commandant refufed to comply, and 
claimed the country as belonging to the King his maffer, 
and declared that he lhould continue to feize and fend 
as prifoners to Canada, every Englifhman that fhould at- 
tempt to trade on the Ohio, or any of its branches. Be- 
fore Major Wafhington returned, the Virginians had 
fent out workmen and materials, to ere£f a fort at the 
conflux of the Ohio, and the Monongahela. While 
they were engaged in this work, the French came upon 
them, drove them out of the country, and ere£led a 
regular fortification on the fame fpot. Thefe fpirited 
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proceedings overfet the fchemes of the Ohio Company, 
but its members both in England and America were too 
powerful to brook the difappointment. It was therefore 
refolved to inftruft the Colonies to oppofe with anus 
the encroachments of the French on the Britifh terri- 
tories, asthefe weftern lands were called. In obedience 
to thefe inftruftions, Virginia raifed three hundred men, 
put them under the command of Colonel Wafhington, 
and fent them on towards the Ohio. An engagement be- 
tween them and a party of French took place, in which the 
latter were defeated. On this Mr. de Villier, the French 
commandant, marched down with 900 men, befides In- 
dians, and attacked the Virginians. Colonel Wafhing- 
ton made a brave defence, behind a fmall unfinifhed in- 
trenchment, called Fort NecelTity ; but at length accepted 
of honourable terms of capitulation. 

From the eagernefs difeovered by both nations for 
thefe lands, it occurred to all, that a rupture between 
France and England could not be far diftant. It was 
alfo evident to the rulers of the latter, that the Colonies 
■would be the moft convenient centre of operation for 
repreffing French encroachments. To draw forth their 
colonial refources, in an uniform fyftem of operations, 
then, for the firft time, became an obje& of public atten- 
tion. To digeft a plan for thispurpofe, a general meeting 
of the Governors, and moft influential members ot the 
Provincial Aflemblies, was held at Albany. The com- 
miflioners, at this congrefs, were unanimoufly of opinion, 
that an union of the Colonies was neceflary, and they 
propofed a plan to the following effe&, “ that a grand 
council fhould be formed of members, to be chofcn by 
the Provincial Aflemblies, which council, together with 
a Governor, to be appointed by the Crown, fhould be 
authorized to make general laws, and alfo to raife money 
from all the Colonics for their common defence.” The 
leading members of the Provincial Aflemblies were of 
opinion, that if this plan was adopted, they could de- 
fend themfeJves from the French, without any afliflance 
from Great-Britain. This plan, when fent to England, 
was not acceptable to the Miniflry, and in lieu thereof, they 
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propofed, “ that the Governors of all the Colonies, at- 
tended by one or two members of their refpe&ive coun- 
cils,” which were for the mod part of royal appoint- 
ment, “ fhould from time to time concert meafures for 
the whole Colonies ; ere& forts, and raife troops with 
a power to draw upon the British treafury in the firft in- 
ftance : but to be ultimately re-imburfed by a tax to be 
laid on the Colonies by a£t of Parliament.” This was 
as much difrelifhed by the Colonifts, as the former plan 
had been by the Britilh Miniftry. The prinpiple of fome 
general power, operating on the whole of the Colonies, 
was ftill kept in mind, though dropped for the prefent. 

The minifterial plan laid down above was tranfmitted 
to Governor Shirley, and by him communicated to Dr. 
Franklin, and his opinion thereon requefted. That fa- 
gacious patriot fent to the Governor an anfwer in wri- 
ting, with remarks upon the propofed plan, in which by 
his ftrong reafoning powers, on the firft view of the new 
fubjedt, he anticipated the fubftance of a controverfy, 
which for twenty years employed the tongues, pens, and 
fvvords of both countries. 

The policy of repreffing the encroachments of the 
French on the Britifh Colonies was generally approved, 
both in England and America. It was therefore refolved 
to take effectual meafures for driving them from the Ohio, 
and alfo for reducing Niagaia, Crown-Point, and the 
other pofts, which they held within the limits claimed by 
the King of Great Britain. 

To effedl the firft purpofe, General Braddock was 
fent from Ireland to Virginia, with two regiments, and 
was there joined by as many more, as amounted, in the 
whole, to 2200 men. Pie was a brave man, but deftitute 
of the other qualifications of a great officer. His haugh- 
tmefs difgufted the Americans, and his feverity made him 
difagreeable to the regular troops. He particularly flighted 

vir S? untr y roihtia, and the Virginia officers. Colonel 
Walhington begged his permiffion to go before him, and 
fcour the woods with his provincial troops, who were well 
acquainted with that fervice, but this was refufed. The 
General with 1400 men pufhed on incautioufly, till he 
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fell into an ambufcade of French and Indians, by whom 1 7 5 5 * 
he was defeated, and mortally wounded. The regulars, June 9 . 
as the Britilh troops at that time were called, were thrown 
into confufion, but the provincials, more ufed to Indian 
fighting, were not fo much difconcerted. They conti- 
nued in an unbroken body under Colonel Wafhington, 
and by covering the retreat of the regulars, prevented their 
being cut off entirely. 

Notwithflanding thefe hoftilities, war had not yet been 
formally declared. Previous to the adoption of that 
meafure, Great Britain, contrary to the ufages of nations, 
made prifoners of 8000 French failors. This heavy 
blow for a long time crippled the naval operations ot 
France, but at the fame time infpired her with a defire 
to retaliate, whenever a proper opportunity fliould pre- 
fent itfelf. For two or three years, after Braddock’s de- 
feat, the war was carried on againft France without vi- 
gour or fuccefs : but when Mr. Pitt was placed at the head 
of the miniflry, public affairs afTumed a new afpeft. Vic- 
tory, every where, crowned the, Britifh arms, and, in a 
fhorttime, the French were difpoffefTed, not only of all 
the Britifh territories on which they had encroached, but 
alfo of Quebec, the capital of their ancient province, 1759’ 
Canada. 

In the courfe of this war, fome of the Colonies made 
exertions fo far beyond their reafonable quota, as to me- 
rit a re-imburfement from the national treafury ; but 
this was not univerfally the cafe. In confequence of in- 
ternal difputes, together with their greater domeftic fecu- 
rity, the neceffary fupplies had not been raifed in due 
time by others of the Provincial AfTemblies. T hat a 
Britifh Minifter fliould depend on colony legiflatures, for 
the execution of his plans, did not well accord with the 
vigorous and decifive genius of Mr. Pitt, but it was not 
prudent, by any innovation, to irritate the Colonies, du- 
ring a war, in which, from local circumftances, their ex- 
ertions were peculiarly beneficial. The advantages that 
would refult from an ability to draw forth the refources 
of the Colonies, by the fame authority, which command- 
ed the wealth of the Mother Country, might in thefe cir- 
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cumftances have fuggefted the idea of taxing the Colonies 
by authority of the Britifh Parliament. Mr. Pitt is faid 
to have told Mr. Franklin, “ that when the warclofed, 
if he lhould be in the miniftry, he would take meafures 
to prevent the Colonies from having a power to refufe or 
delay the fupplies that might be wanted for national pur- 
pofes,” but did not mention what thofe meafures fhould 
be. As often as money or men were wanted from the 
Colonies, a requifition was made to their legifiatures. 
Thefe were generally and cheerfully complied with. Their 
exertions, with a few exceptions, were great, and mani- 
fefted a ferious defire to carry into erFeft the plans of 
Great Britain for reducing the power of France. 

In the profccution of this war, the advantages which 
Great Britain derived from the Colonies were feverely 
felt by her enemies. Upwards of 400 privateers, which 
were fitted out of the ports of the Britifh Colonies, fuc- 
cefsfully cruized on French property. Thefe not only ra- 
vaged the Weft India iflands belonging to his moft Chrif- 
tian Majefty, but made many captures on the coaft of 
France. Befides diftrefling the French nation by priva- 
teering) the Colonies furniftied 23,800 men, to co-operate 
with the Britifh regular forces in North-America. They 
alfo fent powerful aids, both in men and provifions, out 
of their own limits, which facilitated the reduction of 
Martinique, and of the Havannah. The fuccefs of their 
privateers — the co-operation of their land forces — the 
convenience of their harbours, and their contiguity to the 
Weft I ndia iflands, made the Colonies great acquifitions to 
Britain, and formidable adverfaries to France. From 
their growing importance the latter had much to fear. 
Their continued union w r ith Great Britain threatened the 

fubverfion of the commerce and American pofleffions of 
France. 

After hoftilities had raged nearly eight y^ars — a ge- 
I 7 ^ 3 * nera l peace was concluded on terms, by which France 
ceded Canada to Great Britain. The Spaniards having 
alfo taken part in the war, were, at the termination of it, 
induced to relinquifh to the fame power, both Eaft 
and Weft Florida. This peace gave Great Britain pof- 
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feflion of an extent of country equal in dimenfions to 
feveral of the kingdoms of Europe. 1 he polleilion of 
Canada in the North, and of the two Floridas in the 
South, made her almoft foie midrefs of the North-Ame- 
rican continent. 

This laid a foundation for future greatnefs, which 
excited the envy and the fears of Europe. Her navy > 
her commerce, and her manufactures, had greatly in- 
creafed, when rtie held but a part of the continent, and 
when fhe was bounded by the formidable powers o 
France and Spain. Her probable .future greatncls, when 
without a rival, and with a growing vent for her manu- 
factures, and increafing employment for her marine, 
threatened to dedroy that balance ot power, which Eu- 
ropean fovereigns have for a long time endeavoured to pre- 
ferve. Kings are republicans with refpeCt to each other, 
and behold with democratic jealoufy, any one of their 
order towering above the red. The aggrandizement o 
one, tends to excite the combination, or, at icalt, the 
withes ot many, to reduce him to the common level. 
From rqotives of this kind, a great part ot Europe not 
long fince combined againft Venice ; and foon alter 
againft Louis the XIVth of France. With the fame ful- 
picious eye was the naval fuperiority of Great Britain 
viewed by her neighbours. They were, in general, dil- 
pofed to favour any convulfion which promifed a dimi- 
nution of her overgrown power. 

The addition to the Britifh empire of new provinces, 
equal in extent to old kingdoms, not only excited . 
jealoufy of European powers, but occafioned doubts in 
the minds of enlightened Britifli politicians, whether or 
not fuch immenfe acquifitions of territory wou con 
tribute to the felicity of the Parent State. They few, or 
thought they faw, the feeds of difunion planted in t e o 
widely extended empire. Power, like all things um3n, 
has its limits, and there is a point beyond w ic t e 
longed and tharped fword fails of doing execution. 1 o 
combine in one uniform fydem of government, t e ex 
tenfive territory then fubje&ed to the Britifh way ap- 
peared to men of refleClion, a work of doubtfu pra l 
cability : nor were they midaken in their conjee ure il 
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The feeds of difcord were foon planted, and fpecdily 
grew up to the rending of the empire. The high notions 
of liberty and independence, which were nurtured in the 
Colonies, by their local fituation, and the Rate of fociety 
in the new world, were incrcafed by the removal of hof- 
tile neighbours. The events of the war had alfo given 
them fome experience in military operations, and fome 
confidence in their own ability. Forefeeing their future 
importance, from the rapid increafe of their numbers, 
and extenfion of their commerce, and being ex- 
tremely jealous of their rights, they readily admitted, and 
with pleafure indulged, ideas and fentiments which were 
favourable to independence. While combuftible mate- 
rials were daily collecting, in the new world, a fpark to 
kindle the whole was produced in the old. Nor were 
there wanting thofe who, from a jealoufy of Great-Bri- 
tain, helped to fan the flame. 


CHAP. II. 

*Thc Origin of the difputes between Great- Britain and 
her Colonies^ in the Year 1764, and its Progrefs till 

1 773 * 

F ROM the firft fettlement of Englilh America, till 
the clofe of the war of 1755, the conduct of 
Great Britain towards her Colonies affords an ufcful 
lefl'on to thole who are difpofed to colonifation. From 
that a?ra, it is equally worthy of the attention of thofe w’ho 
wifli for the reduction of great empires to fmall ones. 
In the firlt period, Great-Britain regarded the provinces 
as inftruments of commerce. Without charging herfejf 
with the care of their internal police, or feeking a revenue 
trom them, fhe contented herfelf with a monopoly of 
their trade. She treated them as a judicious mother 
does her dutiful children. They {hared in every privi- 
lege belonging to her native fons, and but (lightly felt the 
inconveniences of fubordination. Small was the cata- 
logue of grievances, with which even democratical jealoufy 
charged the Parent State, antecedent to the period before 
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mentioned. The following appear to have been the chief. 1750. 
An ad of the Britifh Parliament for prohibiting the v. .-- v 
cutting down pitch and tar trees, not being within 
a fence or enclofure, and fundry ads which ope- 
rated againft colonial manufadures. By one of thefe, it 
was made illegal after the 24th of June, 175°* t0 erc & 
in the Colonies, any mill or other engine for flitting or 
rolling of iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt- 
hammer, or any furnace for making fteel. By another, 
hatters were reftrained from taking more than two appren- 
tices at a time, or any for lefs than feven years, and from 
employing negroes in the buflnefs. The Colonifts were 
alfo prohibited from tranfporting hats, and home manu- 
fadured woollens, from one province to another. Thefe 
regulations were for the mod part evaded, but if carried 
into execution, would have been flightly inconvenient, and 
only to a few. The articles, the manufaduring ot which 
were thus prohibited, could be purchafed at a cheaper 
rate from England, and the hands who made them, 
could be as well employed in agriculture. 

Though thefe reftridions were a fpecies of affront, 1 7 ^ 3 * 
by their implying, that the Colonifts had not fenfe enough 
to difcover their own intereft, and though they feemed 
calculated to crufti their native talents, and to keep them 
in a conftant ftate of inferiority, without any hope of ar- 
riving at thofe advantages, to which, by the native riches 
of their country, they were prompted to afpire, yet if no 
other grievances had been fuperadcled to what exifted 
in 1763, thefe would have been foon forgotten, for their 
preflure was neither great, nor univerfal. The good re- 
sulting to the Colonies, from their connedion with Great- 
Britain, infinitely outweighed the evil. 

Till the year 1764, the colonial regulations feemed to 1704. 
have no other objed but the common good of the whole 
empire ; exceptions to the contrary were few, and had 
no appearance of fyftem. When the approach of the 
Colonies to manhood made them more capable of refift- 
ing impofitions, Great Britain changed the ancient 
under which her Colonies had long flourifhed. When 
policy would rather have didated relaxation of authority, 

(he rofe in her demands, and multiplied her reftraints. 

From 
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From the conqueft of Canada, in 1759* fome have 
fuppofed, that France began fccretly to lay fchemes for 
wreding thofe Colonies from Great Britain which fhe 
was not able to conquer. Others alledge, that from that 
period the Colonifts, releafed from all fears of dangerous 
neighbours, fixed their eyes on independence, and took 
fundry fteps preparatory to the adoption of that meafure. 
Without recurring to either of thefe opinions, the known 
felfifhnefs of human nature is fufficient to account for 
that demand on the one fide, and that refufal on the other* 
which occafioned the revolution. It was natural for 
Great Britain to wilh for an extenfion of her authority 
over the Colonies, and equally fo for them, on their ap- 
proach to maturity, to be more impatient of fiibordi- 
nation, and to refill every innovation, for increafing the 
degree of their dependence. 

The fad dory ot Colonial oppreffion commenced in the 
year 1764. Great Britain then adopted new regula- 
tions refpe&ing her Colonies, which, after didurbing the 
ancient harmony of the two countries for about twelve 
years, terminated in a difmemberment of the empire. 

Thefe confided in redritting their former commerce, 
but more efpecially in fubje£ling them to taxation, by the 
Britifh Parliament. By adhering to the fpirit of her 
navigation a£t, in the courfe of a century, the trade of 
Great-Britain had increafed far beyond the expe&ation 
of her mod fanguine fons, but by rigidly enforcing the 
drift letter of the fame, in a different fituation of public 
affairs, effects dire£Hy the reverfe were produced. 

From the enterprifing commercial fpirit of the Colo- 
nids, the trade of America, after filling all its proper 
channels, fwelled out on every fide, and overflowed its 
proper banks with a rich redundance. In the cure of 
evils, which are clofely connc&cd with the caufes of 
national profperity, vulgar precaution ought not to be 
employed. In feverely checking a contraband trade, 
which was only the overflowing of an extenfive fair trade, 
the remedy was worfe than the difeafe. 

For fome time before and after the termination of the 
war of I755> a confiderable intercourfe had been carried 
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on between the Britilh and Spanilh Colonies, confiding 
ot the manufa&ujgs of Great Britain, imported by the 
former, and foldi>y»the latter, by which the Britilh Colo- 
nies acquired gold and filver, and were enabled to make 
remittances to the Mother Country. 1 his trade, though 
it did not clalh with the fpirit of the Britifh navigation 
laws, was forbidden by their letter. On account of the 
advantages which all parties, and particularly Great- 
Britain, reaped from this intercourfe, it had long been 
winked at by perfons in power ; but at the period before- 
mentioned, fome new regulations were adopted, by which 
it was almoft deftroyed. This was effected by armed 
cutters, whole commanders were enjoined to take the 
ufual cuftom-houfe oaths, and to a£t in the capacity of 
revenue officers. So fudden a ftoppage of an accu Homed 
and beneficial commerce, by an unufually rigid execu- 
tion of old laws, was a ferious blow to the Northern Co- 
lonies. It was their misfortune, that though they {food 
in need of yaft quantities of Britilh manufactures, their 
country produced very little that afforded a direCt remit- 
tance to pay for them. They were, therefore, under a 
neceffity of feeking elfewhere, a market for their produce, 
and by a circuitous route, acquiring the means of fup- 
porting their credit with the Mother Country. This 
they found by trading with the Spanilh and French Co- 
lonies in their neighbourhood. From them they ac- 
quired gold, filver, and valuable commodities, the ulti- 
mate profits of which centered in Great Britain. This in- 
tercourfe gave life to bufinefs of every denomination, and 
ellablilhed a reciprocal circulation of money and mer- 
chandize, to the benefit of all parties concerned. Why a 
trade effential to the Colonies, and which, fo far from 
being detrimental, was indire&ly advantageous to Great- 
Britain, Ihould be fo narrowly watched, and fo feverely 
reftrained, could not be accounted for by the Americans, 
without fuppofing that the rulers of Great Britain were 
jealous of their adventurous commercial fpirit, and of their 
increaling number of feamen. Their a&ual fufterings 
were great, but their apprehenlions were greater. Inllead 

of viewing the Parent State as they had long done, in the 

light 
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1764. light of an affe&ionate mother, they conceived her, asbe- 

v — v — ' ginning to be influenced by the narrow views of an illi- 
beral ftep-dame. 

After the 29th of September, 1764, the trade between 
the Britilh, and the French, and Spanifh Colonies, was 
in fome degree legalifed, but under circumftances, that 
brought no relief to the Colonifts, for it was loaded with 
fuch enormous duties, as were equivalent to a prohibition. 
The preamble to the adt for this purpofe was alarming. 
li Whereas it is juft and neceflary, that a revenue be raifed 
in America, for defraying the expences of defending, 
protecting, and fecuringthe fame. We, the Commons, &c. 
towards raifing the fame, give, and grant unto your Ma- 
jefty, the fum of” (here followed a fpecification of duties 
upon foreign clayed fugar, indigo, and coffee, of foreign 
produce, upon all wines, except French, upon all wrought 
filk, and all calicoes, and upon every gallon of melafles 
and fyrups, being the produce of a colony, not under the 
dominion of his Majefty). It was alfo enadted, that the 
monies arifing from the importation of thefe articles 
into the Colonies, fhould be paid into the receipt of his 
Majefty’s exchequer, there to be entered feparate, and 
referved, to be difpofed of by Parliament, towards de- 
fraying the neceflary expences of defending, protecting, 
and fecuring America. Till that aft pa fled, no aft 
avowedly for the purpofe of revenue, and with the ordi- 
nary title and recital of fuch, was to be found in the par- 
liamentary ftatute book. The wording of it made the 
Colonifts fear, that the Parliament would go on, in char- 
ging them with fuch taxes as they pleafed, and for the 
fupport of fuch military force as they fhould think proper. 
The aft was the more difgufting, becaufe the monies 
arifing from it were ordered to be paid in fpecie, and 
regulations were adopted, againft colonial paper money. 
To obftruft the avenues of acquiring gold and fllver, and 
at the fame time to interdift the ufe of paper money, ap- 
peared to the Colonifts as a farther evidence, that their 
interefts were either mifunderftood or difregarded. The 
impofition of duties, for the purpofe of raifing a revenue 
in America, was confidered as a dangerous innovation, 
but the methods adopted for fecuring their colleftion, 

were 
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were refented as arbitrary and unconftitutional. It was 
cnafted by Parliament, that whenever offences lhould be 
committed againft the a£ts, which impofed them, the pro- 
fecutor might bring his action for the penalty in the 
courts of admiralty, by which means the defendant loft 
the advantage of being tried by a jury, and was fubjeded 
to the neceffity of having his cafe decided upon by a 
Tingle man, a creature of the crown, whofe falary was to 
be paid out of forfeitures adjudged by himfelf ; and alfo 
according to a courfe of law, which exempted the profe- 
cutor from the trouble of proving his accufation, and 
obliged the defendant, either to evince his innocence, or 
to fuifer. By thefe regulations, the guards which the 
eonftitution had placed round property, and the fences, 
which the anccftors of both countries had ereded againft 
arbitrary power, were thrown down, as far as they con- 
cerned the Colonifts, charged with violating the laws, for 
raifing a revenue in America. 

They who direfled public affairs in Great Britain 
feared, that if the colle&ion of thefe duties was enforced 
only in the cuftomary way, payment would be often 
eluded. To obviate that difpofition which the Colonifts 
difeovered to fereen one another, in difobeying offenfive 
a&s of Parliament, regulations were adopted, bearing 
hard on their conftitutional rights. Unwilling as the 
Colonifts were to be excluded by the impofition of enor- 
mous duties, from an accuftomed and beneficial line ot 
bufinefs, it is not wonderful that they were difpofed to 
reprefent the innovations of the Mother Country, in 
the moft unfavourable point of view. The heavy lolfes to 
which many individuals were fubje&ed, and the general 
diftrefs of the mercantile intereft in feveral of the oldeft 
Colonies, foured the minds of many. Fhat the Mother 
Country fhould infringe her own eonftitution, to cramp 
the commerce of her Colonies, was a fruitful fubject ot 
declamation: but thefe murmnrings would have eva- 
porated in words, had Great Britain proceeded to no 
farther innovations. Inftead ot this, fhe adopted the 
novel idea of raifing from the Colonies an efficient re- 
venue, by direct internal taxes, laid by authority of her 
Parliament. 

Though 
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Though all the Colonifts difrelifhed, and many, from 
the preflfure of aCtual fufferings, complained of the Britifh 
reftriCtions on their manufactures and commerce, yet a 
great majority was difpofed to fubmit to both. Mod 
of them acknowledged that the exercife of thefe powers 
was incident to the fovereignty of the Mother Country, 
efpecially when guarded by an implied contract, that 
they were to be only ufcd for the common benefit of the 
empire. It was generally allowed, that as the planting 
of colonics was not defigned to ereCI an independent 
government, but to extend an old one, the Parent State 
had a right to reftrain their trade in every way, which 
conduced to the common emolument. 

They for the mod part confidered the Mother Coun- 
try as authorifed to name ports and nations, to which 
alone their merchandize fhould be carried, and with 
which alone they Ihould trade : but the novel claim of 
taxing them without their confent, was univerfally repro- 
bated, as contrary to their natural, chartered, and confti- 
tutional rights. In oppofition to it, they not only al- 
ledged the general principles of liberty, but ancient 
tifage. During the firft 150 years of their exiftence, 
they had been left to tax themfelves and in their own 
way. If there were any exceptions to this general rule, 
they were too ineonfidcrable to merit notice. In the 
war of 1755, the events of which were frelh in the 
rccolleClion of every one, the Parliament had in no in- 
fiance attempted to raife either men or money in the 
Colonics by its own authority. As the claim of taxation 
on one fide, and the refufal of it on the other, was the 
very hinge on which the revolution turned, it merits a 
particular difcufllon. 

Colonies were formerly planted by warlike nations, to 
keep their enemies in awe, to give vent to a furplus of 
inhabitants, or to difeharge a number of difeontented 
and trouble fomc citizens. But in modern ages, the 
fpirit of violence, being in fome meafure lheathed in com- 
merce, colonies have been fettled, by the nations of Eu- 
rope, lor the purpofes of trade. Thefe were to be at- 
tained by their raifing, for the Mother Country, fuch 
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commodities as (he did not produce, and fupplying 
themfelves from her with fuch things as they wanted. 
In fubferviency tothefe views, Great Britain planted Co- 
lonies, and made laws, obliging them to carry to her all 
their products which (he wanted, and all their raw mate- 
rials which Ihe chofe to work up. Befides this reft ri 61 ion, 
ihe forbad them to procure manufactures from any other 
part of the globe, or even the products of European 
countries, which could rival her, without being firft 
brought to her ports. By a variety of laws Ihe regu- 
lated their trade, in fuch a manner, as was thought 
mod conducive to their mutual advantage, and her 
own particular welfare. This principle ot commercial 
monopoly ran through nolefsthan twenty-nine acts of 
Parliament, from 1660 to 1764. In all thefe a£ts the fyf- 
tem of commerce was eftablifhed, as that, from which 
alone, their contributions to the ftrength of the empire 
were expected. During this whole period, a parliamen- 
tary revenue was no part of the objeCt of colonifation. 
Accordingly, in all the laws which regarded them, the 
technical words of revenue laws were avoided. ^Such 
have ufually a title purporting their being u grants, and 
the words “ give and grant,” ufually precede their enac- 
ting claufes, Although duties were impofed on America 
by previous a£ls of Parliament, no one title of “ giving an 
aid to his Majefty,” or any other of the ufual titles to re- 
venue a£ls, was to be found in any of them. They were 
intended as regulations of trade, and not as fourcesof na- 
tional fupplies. Till the year 1764* do°d on commer- 
cial regulation and rellraint. 

While Great Britain attended to this firfl fyltem ot 
colonifation, her American fettlements, though ex- 
pofed in unknown climates, and unexplored wilder- 
nefles, grew and flourifhcd, and in the fame proportion 
the trade and riches of the Mother Country incrcalcd. 
Some eftimate may be made of this increafe, from 
the following ftatement s the whole expert trade o 
England, including that to the Colonies, in the years 1 7°4 j 
amounted to £.6,509,000 fterling ; but fo immensely 

had the Colonies increafed, that the exports to them 
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alone in the year 1772, amounted to £.6,022, 1 32 fterling, 
and they were yearly increafing. In the fhort fpace of 
fixty-eighty years, the Colonies added nearly as much to 
the export commerce of Great Britain, as fhe had grown 

to by a progreilive increafe of improvement in 1700 years. 

And this increafe of colonial trade was not at the expence 
of the general trade of the kingdom, for that increafed in 
the fame time from fix millions to fixteen millions. 

In this aufpicious period, the Mother Country con- 
tented herfelf with exercifing her fupremacy in fuperin- 
tending the general concerns of the Colonies, and in har- 
momling the commercial intereft of the whole empire. 
To this the mod of them bowed down with fuch a filial 
fubmiffion as demonflrated that they, though not fub- 
jetted to parliamentary taxes, could be kept in due fub- 

ordination, and in perfect fubferviency to the grand views 
of colonifation 


Immediately after the peace of Paris, 1763, a new 
feene was opened. The national debt of Great Britain 
then amounted to 148 millions, for which an intereft of 
nearly hve millions was annually paid. While the Britifti 
Minuter was digefting plans for diminilhing this amazing 
load of debt, he conceived the idea of raifmg a fubftan- 
t.al revenue in the Britifh Colonies, from taxes laid bv the 
Parliament of the Parent State. On the one hand it was 
urged, that the late war originated on account of the 
Colonies— that it was reafonable, more efpecially as it 
had terminated in a manner fo favourable to their intereft, 
that they fliould contribute to the defraying of the ex- 
pences it had occafioned. Thus far both parties were 
agreed , but Great Britain contended, that her Parlia- 
ment, as the fupreme power, was conftitutionally veiled 
with an authority to lay them on every part of the em- 
pire. This dodlrine, plaulible in itfelf, and conformable 
to the letter of the Britifh conftitution, when the whole 
dominions were reprefented in one affembly, was repro- 
bated in the Colonies, as contrary to the fpirit of the 
fame government, when the empire became fo far ex- 
tended as to have many diftina reprefentative affeinblies. 

I he Colonifts believed that the chief excellence of the 
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Britifh conftitution confined in the right of the fub- 
jeds to grant, or withhold taxes, and in their having a 
lhare in enading the laws by which they were to be 
bound. 

They conceived, that the fuperiorityof the Britifh con- 
ftitution, to other forms of government was, not becaufe 
their fupreme council was called a Parliament, but becaufe 
the people had a fhare in it by appointing members, who 
conftituted one of its conftituent branches, and without 
whofe concurrence, no law, binding on them, could be 
enaded. In the Mother Country, it was aflerted to be 
eflential to the unity of the empire, that the Britifh Par- 
liament fhould have a right of taxation over every part of 
the royal dominions. In the Colonies, it was believed, 
that taxation and reprefentation were infeparable, and 
that they could neither be free nor happy if their pro- 
perty could be taken from tbpm without their confent. 
The common people in America reafoned on this fubjed 
in a fummary way: “ If a Britifh Parliament,” faid they, 
“ in which we are unreprefented, and Over which jwe 
have no controul, can take from us any part of our pro- 
perty, by dired taxation, they may take as much as they 
pleafe, and we have no fccurity for any thing that re- 
mains, but a forbearance on their part, lcfs likely to be 
exercifed in our favour, as they lighten themfelves of the 
burthens of government, in the fame proportion that 
they impofe them on us.” They well knew’, that com- 
munities of mankind, as well as individuals, haveaftrong 
propenfity to impofe on others, when they can do it with 
impunity, and, efpecially, when there is a profped, that 
the impofition will be attended with advantage to them- 
felves. The Americans, from that jealoufy of their li- 
berties which their local fituation nurtured, and which 
they inherited from their forefathers, viewed the cxclu- 
five right of laying taxes on themfelves, free from extra- 
neous influence, in the fame light as the Britifh Parlia- 
ment views its peculiar privilege of raifing money, inde- 
pendent of the crown. The Parent State appeared to the 
Colonifts to ftand in the fame relation to their local legif- 
latures, as the monarch of Great Britain to the britifh 
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Parliament. His prerogative is limited by that palladium 
of the people’s liberty, the exclufive privilege of granting 
their own money. While this right refts in the hands 
of the people, their liberties are fecured. In the fame 
manner reafoned the Colonifls, “ in order to be ftiled free- 
men, our local aflemblies, elected by ourfelves, muft en- 
joy the exclufive privilege of impofing taxes upon us.” 
They contended, that men fettled in foreign parts to 
better their condition, and not to fubmit their liberties— 
to continue the equals, not to become the (lave of their 
lefs adventurous fellow-citizens, and that by the novel 
do&rinc of parliamentary power, they were degraded 
from being the fubjects of a King, to the low condition of 
being fubje&s of fubje&s. They argued, that it was cf- 
fentially involved in the idea of property, that the polfef- 
for had fuch a right therein, that it was a contradiction 
to fuppofe any other man, or body of men, poflefled a 
right to take it from him without his confent. Prece- 
dents, in the Hiftory of England, juftified this mode of 
reafoning. The love of property ftrengthened it, and it 
had a peculiar force on the minds of Colonifts, 3000 miles 
removed from the leat of government, and growing up 
to maturity, in a new world, where, from the extent of 
country, and the ftate of fociety, even the neccflary re- 
flraints of civil government were impatiently borne. On 
the other hand, the people of Great Britain revolted 
againlt the claims ot the Colonifls. Educated in habits of 
fubmiifion to parliamentary taxation, they conceived it to 
be the height of contumacy for their Colonifts to refufe 
obedience to the power, which they had been taught to 
revere. Not adverting to the common intereft which 
exifted between the people of Great Britain and their 
reprefentatives, they believed, that the fame right exifled, 
although the lame community of interefts was wanting. 
The pride of an opulent, conquering nation, aided this 
mode of r-afoning. “ What,” faid they, « fhall we, 
who have fo lately humbled France and Spain, be di&ated 
to bv our own Col on 'ft s ? Shall our fubje&s, educated by 
our care, and defended by our arms, prefume to queftion 
the rights of Parliament, to which we are obliged to fub- 
mit r 
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tnit ?” Reflections of this kind, congenial to the natural 
Vanity of the human heart, operated fo extenfively, that 
the people of Great Britain fpoke of their Colonies and 
of their Colonifts, as a kind of pofieffion annexed to their 
perfons. The love of power and of property on the one 
fide of the Atlantic were oppofed by the fame powerful 
paflions on the other. 

The difpofition to tax the Colonies was alfo (length- 
ened by exaggerated accounts of their wealth. It was 
faid, ** that the American planters lived in affluence, 
and with inconfiderable taxes, while the inhabitants of 
Great Britain were borne down by fuch oppreflive bur- 
dens as to make a bare fubfiftence a matter of extreme 
difficulty.” The officers who have ferved in America, 
during the late war, contributed to this delufion. Their 
obfervations were founded on what they had feen in ci- 
ties, and at a time, when large fums were fpent by go- 
vernment, in fupport of fleets and armies, and when Ame- 
rican commodities were in great demand. To treat with 
attention thofe who came to fight for them, and alfo to 
gratify their own pride, the Colonifts had made a parade 
of their riches, by frequently and fumptuoufly entertain- 
ing the gentlemen of the Britifh army. Thefe, judging 
from what they faw, without considering the general 
ftate of the country, concurred in reprefenting the Colo- 
nifts as very able to contribute largely towards defraying 
the common expences of the empire. 

The charters, which were fuppofed to contain the prin- 
ciples on which the Colonies were founded, became the 
fubje&of ferious inveftigation on both Tides. One claufe 
was found to run through the whole of them, except 
that which had been granted to Mr. Penn ; this was a 
declaration, “ that the emigrants to America fhould en- 
joy the fame privileges, as if they had remained, or had 
been born within the realm but fuch was the fubtilty 
of difputants, that both parties conftrued this general 
principle fo as to favour their rcfpe£tive opinions. The 
American patriots contended, that as Englifh freeholders' 
could not be taxed but by reprefentatives, in chufing 
whom they had a vote, neither could the Colonifts : but 
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it was replied, that if the Colonifts had remained in Eng- 
land, they muft have been bound to pay the taxes im- 
pofed by Parliament. It was therefore inferred, that 
though taxed by that authority, they loft none of the 
rights of native Engliftimen refiding at home. The par- 
tifans of the Mother Country could fee nothing in char- 
ters, but fecurity againft taxes by royal authority. The 
Americans, adhering to the fpirit more than to the letter, 
viewed their charters as a Ihield againft all taxes, not 
impofed by reprefentatives of their own choice. This 
conftru&ion they contended to be exprefsly recognized 
by the charter of Maryland. In that, King Charles 
bound both himfelf and his fucceftors, not to alTent to 
any bill, fubjecling the inhabitants to internal taxation 
by external legiflation. 

The nature and extent of the connexion between 
Great Britain and America was a great conftitutional 
queftion, involving many interefts, and the general prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. To decide this, recourfe was in 
vain had to parchment authorities, made at a diftant time, 
when neither the grantors nor grantees of American ter- 
ritory had in contemplation any thing like the prefent 
ftate of the two countries. 

Great and flourifhing Colonies, daily increafing in num- 
bers, and already grown to the magnitude of a nation, 
planted at an immenfe diftance, and governed by confti- 
tutions refembling that of the country from which they 
fprung, were novelties in the hiilory of the world. To 
combine Colonics, fo circumftanced, in one uniform fyf- 
tem of government with the Parent State, required a great 
knowledge of mankind, and an extenfive comprehenfion 
of things. It was an arduous bufinefs, far beyond the 
grafp of ordinary ftatement, whofe minds were narrowed 
by the formalities of laws, or the trammels of office. An 
original genius, unfettered with precedents, and exalted 
with juft ideas of the rights of human nature, and the ob- 
ligations of univerfal benevolence, might have ftruck out 
a middle line, which would have fecured as much liberty 
to the Colonies, and as great a degree of fupremacy 
to the Parent State, as their common good required: But 
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the helm of Great Britain -was not in fuch hands. The 
fpirit of the Britifh conftitution on the one hand revolted 
at the idea, that the Britifh Parliament lliould exercife the 
fame unlimited authority over the unreprefented Colonies, 
which it exercifed over the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

The Colonifts on the other hand did not claim a total ex- 
emption from its authority. They in general allowed the 
Mother Country a certain undefined prerogative over 
them, and acquiefced in the right of Parliament to 
tnake many aCts, binding them in many fubjeCts of inter- 
nal policy, and regulating their trade. Where parlia- 
mentary fupremacy ended, and at what point colonial 
independency began, was not afcertained. Happy would 
it have been had the queftion never been agitated, but 
much more fo, had it been compromifed by an amicable 
compact, without the horrors of a civil war. 

The Englifh Colonies were originally ellablifhed, not 
for the fake of revenue, but on the pfinciples of a com- 
mercial monopoly. While England purfued trade and 
forgot revenue, her commerce increafcd at lead fourfold. 

The Colonics took off the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, and paid for them with provifions or raw materials. 

They united their arms in war, their commerce and 
•their councils in peace, without nicely inveftigating the 
terms on which the connection of the two countries de- 
pended. 

A perfeCt calm in the political world is not long to be 
cxpeCted. The reciprocal happinefs, both of Great Bri- 
tain and of the Colonies, was too great to be of long dura- 
tion. The calamities of the war of 1755 had fcarcely 
ended, when the germ of another war was planted, which 
foon grew up and produced deadly fruit. 

At that time fundry refolutions palled the Britifh Par- 1764. 
Lament relative to the impofition of a Itamp duty in Ame- 
rica, which gave a general alarm. By them the right, 
the equity, the policy, and even the necellity of taxing 
the Colonies was formally avowed. Thefe refolutions 
being confidered as the preface of a fyftem of American 
revenue, were deemed an introduction to evils of much 
greater magnitude. They opened aprofpeCt of opprellion, 

E 4 boundlefs 
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boundlefs in extent, and endlefs in duration. They 
were neverthelefs not immediately followed by any legis- 
lative aft. Time and an invitation were given to the 
Americans to fugged any other mode of taxation that 
might be equivalent in its produce to the (tamp aft : but 
they objefted, not only to the mode, but the principle, 
and feveral of their affemblies, though in vain, petitioned 
againd it. An American revenue was in England a 
very popular meafure. The cry in favour of it was fo 
ftrong, as to confound and ftlence the voice of petitions 
to the contrary. The equity of compelling the Ame- 
ricans to contribute to the common expences of the em- 
pire fatisfied many, who, without inquiring into the po- 
licy or judice of taxing their unreprefented fellow-fub- 
jefts, readily aifented to the meafures adopted by the 
Parliament for this purpofe. The profpeft of cafing 
their own burdens, at the expence of the Colonids, daz- 
zled the eyes of gentlemen of landed intered fo as to 
keep out of their view the probable confequences of the 
innovation. 


The omnipotence of Parliament was fo familiar a phrafe 
on both fides of the Atlantic, that few in America, 
and dill fewer in Great Britain, were imprefled in the 
fird indance, with any idea of the illegality of taxing the 

Colonids. 


The illumination on that fubjeft was gradual. The 
resolutions in favour ot an American damp aft, which 
palled in March 1764, met with no oppofition. In the 
courfe of the year which intervened between thefe 
refolutions, and the pading of a law grounded upon 
them, the filbjeft was better underdood, and conditu- 
tional objeftions againd the meafure were urged by fe- 
veral, both in Great Britain and America. This adonidied 
and chagrined the Britilh minidry : but as the principle 
of taxing America had been for fome time determined 
upon, they were unwilling to give it up. Impelled by par- 
March, tiality for a long cherilhed idea, Mr. Grenville brought 
1765. into the Houfe of Commons his long expefted bill, for 
laying a damp duty in America. By this, after palling 
through the ufual forms, it was enafted, that the indru- 
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ments of writing which are in daily ufe among a com* 
mercial people, fhould be null and void, unlefs they 
were executed on ftamped paper or parchment, charged 
with a duty impofed by the Britifh Parliament. 

When the bill was brought in, Mr. Charles Townfend 
concluded a fpeech in its favour, with words to the fol- 
lowing effeft, “ And now will thele Americans, chil- 
dren planted by our care, nouriflied up by our indul- 
gence, till they are grown to a degree of ftrength and 
opulence, and prote&ed by our arms, will they grudge to 
contribute their mite to relieve us from the heavy weight 
of that burden which we lie under ?” To which Colonel 
Barre replied, “ They planted by your care ? No, your 
oppre (lions planted them in America. They fled from 
tyranny to a then uncultivated and inhofpitable country, 
where they expofed themfelves to almoft all the hardfhips 
to which human nature is liable ; and, among others, to 
the cruelty of a favage foe the moft fubtle, and I will take 
upon me to fay, the moft formidable of any people upon 
the face of God’s earth ; and yet, a&uated by principles 
of true Englifh liberty, they met all hardlhips with pleafure 
compared with thofe they fuffered in their own country, 
from the hands of thofe that fhould have been their friends. 
— They nouriflied up by your indulgence ? They grew by 
your negle£l of them. As foon as you began to care 
about them, that care was exercifcd in fending perfons to 
rule them in one department and another, who were, per- 
haps, the deputies of deputies to fome members of this 
Houfe, fent to fpy out their liberties, to mifreprefent their 
a&ions, and to prey upon them. — Men, whofe behaviour 
on many occafions, has caufed the blood of thofe fons of 
liberty to recoil within them. — Men promoted to the 
higheft feats of juftice, fome who to my knowledge were 
glad, by going to a foreign country, toefcape being brought 
to the bar of a court of juftice in their own.— -They pro- 
tected by your arms ? They have nobly taken up arms in 
your defence, have exerted a valour, amidft their conftant 
and laborious induftry, for the defence of a country whofe 
frontier was drenched in blood, while its interior parts 
yielded all its little favings to your emolument. And be- 
lieve 



lieve me, remember I this day told you fo, that fame fpirit 
of freedom which actuated that people at firft will accom- 
pany them ftill : but prudence forbids me to explain my- 
felf farther. God knows, I do not at this time fpeak 
from any motives of party heat ; what I deliver are the 
genuine fentiments of my heart. However fuperior to 
me in general knowledge and experience the refpeCtablc 
body of this Houfe may be, yet I claim to know more of 
America than moft of you, having feen and been con- 
verfant in that country. The people, I believe, are as 
truly loyal as any fubjeCts the King has, but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and w'ho w ill vindicate them, if 
ever they fhould be violated : but the fubjeCt is too deli- 
cate — I will fay no more.” 

During the debate on the bill, the fupporters of it in- 
filled much on the Colonies being virtually reprefented in 
the fame manner as Leeds, Halifax, and fome other towns 
were. A recurrence to this plea was a virtual acknow- 
ledgement, that there ought not to be taxation without 
reprefentation. It was replied, that the connection be- 
tween the cleClors and non-eleCtors of Parliament in 
Great Britain was fo interwoven, from both being equally 
liable to pay the fame common tax, as to give fome fe- 
curity of property to the latter ; but with refpeCt to taxes 
laid by the Britifh Parliament, and paid by the Ameri- 
cans, the fituation of the parties was reverfed. Inltcad 
of both parties bearing a proportionable lhare of the 
fame common burden, what was laid on the one, was 
exactly fo much taken off from the other. 

The bill met with no oppofition in the Houfe of Lords, 
and on the 22d of March, it received the royal alTent. 
The night after it palTed, Dr. Franklin wrote to Mr. Charles 
Thomfon, “ The fun of liberty is fet, you mull light 
up the candles of indultry and ceconomy.” Mr. Thom- 
fon anfwered, “ He was apprehenfivc that other lights 
would be the confequence,” and foretold the oppofition 
that fhortly took place. On its being fuggelted from au- 
thority, that the (tamp officers would not be fent from 
Great Britain ; but feleCtcd from among the Americans, 
the Colony agents were defired to point out proDer per- 
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Ions for the purpofe- They generally nominated theitf 
friends, which affords a preemptive proof, that they 
fuppofed the aft would have gone down. In this opinion 
they were far from being fingular. That the Colonids 
would be ultimately obliged to fubinit to the damp aft, 
was at firft commonly believed, both in England and 
America. The framers of it, in particular, flattered 
themfelves that the confuflon which would arife upon 
the difufe of writings, and the infccurity of property, 
which would refult from ufing any other than that re- 
quired by law, would compel the Colonies, however re- 
luftant, to ufe the damp paper, and confequently to pay 
the taxes impofed thereon : they therefore boaded that 
it was a law which would execute itfelf. By the terms of 
the damp aft, it was not to take effect till the fird day 
of November, a period of more than feven months after I'fiy 
its pading. This gave the Colonids an opportunity for 
leifurely canvafling the new fubjeft, and examining it fully 
on every fide. In the fird part of this interval, druck 
with adonifhment, they lay in filent condernation, and 
could not determine what courfe to purfue. By degrees 
they recovered their recolleftion. Virginia led the way May qS, 
in oppofition to the damp aft. Mr. Patrick Henry 1765. 
brought into the Houfe of Burgeffes of that Colony, the 
following refoiutions., which were fubdantially adopted : 

Refolved, That the fird adventurers, fettlers of this 
his Majedy’s Colony and dominion of Virginia, brought 
with them and tranfmitted to their poderity, and all other 
his Majedy’s fubjefts, iincc inhabiting in this his Ma- 
jedy’s faid Colony, all the liberties, privileges, and immu- 
nities that have at any time been held, enjoyed, and pof- 
felfed by the people of Great Britain. 

Refolved, That by two royal charters, granted by 
King James the Fird, the Colonies aforefaid are declared, 
and entitled to all liberties, privileges, and immunities of 
denizens, and natural fubjefts, to all intents and purpo- 
fes, as if they had been abiding, and born within the 
realm of England. 

Refolved, That his Majedy’s liege people, of this his 
ancient Colony, have enjoyed the rights of being thus 
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17 65. governed by their own artembly, in the article of t axes# 
' — v — ' and internal police, and that the fame have never been 
forfeited, or yielded up, but have been conftantly recog- 
nized by the King and people of Britain. 

Refoived, therefore, That the general artembly of this 
Colony, together with his Majefty, or his fubftitutes, 
have, in their reprefentative capacity, the only exclufive 
right and power, to lay taxes and imports upon the in- 
habitants of this Colony, and that every attempt to vert 
fuch power in any other perfon or perfons whatfoever, 
than the general artembly aforefaid, is illegal, and uncon- 
ftitutional, and unjuft, and hath a manifeft tendency to 
deftroy Britifh, as well as American liberty. 

Refoived, That his Majefty’s liege people, the inhabi- 
tants of this Colony, are not bound to yield obedience to 
any law or ordinance whatever, defigned to impofe any 
taxation whatever upon them, other than the laws or 
ordinances of the general affembly aforefaid. 

Refoived, That any perfon, who (hall, by fpeaking or 
writing, artert or maintain, that any perfon or perfons, 
other than the general artembly of this Colony, have any 
right or power to impofe, or lay any taxation on the 
people here, fhall be deemed an enemy to this his Ma- 
jefty’s Colony. 

Upon reading thefe refolutions, the boldnefs and no- 
velty of them affected one of the members to fuch a de- 
gree, that he cried out, “ Treafon ! Treafon !” They 
Were, neverthelefs, well received by the people, and im- 
mediately forwarded to the other provinces. They cir- 
culated extenfively, and gave a fpring to all the difcon- 
tented. Till they appeared, moll were of opinion, that 
the aft would be quietly adopted. Murmurs, indeed, 
were common, but they feemed to be fuch, as would foon 
die away. The countenance of fo refpeftable a Colony 
as Virginia, confirmed the wavering, and emboldened the 
timid. Oppofition to the ftamp aft, from that period, 
artiimed a bolder face. The fire of liberty blazed forth 
from the prefs ; fome well-judged publications fet the 
lights of the Colonifts in a plain, but ftrong point of 
view. The tongues and the pens of the well-informed 
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citizens laboured in kindling the latent fparks of pa- 1765. 
triotifm. The flame fpread from bread to bread, till the * ^ ; 

conflagration became general. In this bufinefs, New- 
England had a principal (hare. The inhabitants of that 
part of America, in particular, confidercd. their obliga- 
tions to the Mother Country for pad favours, to be very 
inconfiderablc. They were fully informed, that their 
forefathers were driven by perfection to the woods of 
America, and had there, without any expence to the Pa- 
rent State, effedted a fettlcmcnt amidd rude creation. 

Their refentment for the invafion of their accuflomed 
right of taxation was not fo much mitigated by the re- 
collection of late favours, as it was heightened by the tra- 
dition of grievous fufferings, to which their anccdors, by 
the rulers of England, had been fubjedlcd. The defen- 
dants of the exiled, perfecuted, Puritans, of the lad cen- 
tury, oppofed the damp adt with the fame fpirit with 
which their forefathers were adluated, when they fet 
thcmfelves againfl the arbitrary impofitions of the Houfe 
of Stuart. 

The heavy burdens, which the operation of the damp 
a£t would have impofed on the Colonids, together with 
the precedent it would eflablifli of future exaSions, fur- 
nished the American patriots with arguments, calculated 
as well to move the palfions, as to convince the judgements 
of their Fellow Colonids. In great warmth they exclaimed, 

<£ If the Parliament has a right to levy the damp duties, 
they may, by the fame authority, lay on us impods, ex- 
cifes, and other taxes, without end, till their rapacity is 
fatisfied, or our abilities arc exhaufled. We cannot, at 
future elections, difplace thefe men, who fo laviflily 
grant away our property. Their feats and their power 
are independent of us, and it will red with their gene- 
rofity where to flop, in transferring the expences of go- 
vernment from their own to our (boulders.” 

It was fortunate for the liberties of America, that 
news-papers were the fubjedt of a heavy damp duty. 

Printers, when uninfluenced by government, have gene- 
rally arranged themfelves on the fide of liberty, nor are 
they lefs remarkable for attention to the profits of their 
proteflion. A damp duty, which openly invaded the firft, 

and 
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1765. and threatened a great diminution of the lad, provoked 

1 y _ -/ their united zealous oppofition. They daily prefented 
to the public, original diflertations, tending to prove, 
that if the damp a£t was fufFered to operate, the liberties 
of America were at end, and their property virtually 
transferred to their Trans- Atlantic fellow- fubje&s. The 
■writers among the Americans, ferioufly alarmed for the 
fate of their country, came forward, with eflays, to prove, 
that agreeably to the Britilh Conftitution, taxation and 
reprefentation were infeparable, that the only conftitu- 
tional mode of raifing money from the Colonills was by 
ads of their own legillatures, that the Crown polfefled 
no farther power than that of requifition, and that the 
parliamentary right of taxation was confined to the Mo- 
ther Country, and there originated, from the natural right 
of man, to do what he pleafed with his own, transferred 
by confent from the ele&ors of Great Britain to thofe 
whom they chofe to reprefent them in Parliament, They 
alfo infilled much on the mifapplication of public money 
by the Britilh miniftry. Great pains were taken to in- 
form the Colonilts of the large fums annually beftowed 
on penfioned favourites, and for the various purpofes of 
bribery. Their paflions were inflamed by high-coloured 
reprefentations of the hardlhip of being obliged to pay 
the earnings of their induftry into a Britilh treafury, 
well known to be a fund for corruption. 

The writers on the American fide were oppofed by 
arguments, drawn from the unity of the empire ; the 
neccllity of one fupreme head, the unlimited power of 
Parliament, and the great numbers in the Mother Coun- 
try, who, though legally difqualified from voting at elec- 
tions, were, neverthelefs, bound to pay the taxes im- 
pofed by the reprefentatives of the nation. To thefe ob- 
jections it was replied, that the very idea of fubordination 
of parts excluded the notion of Ample, undivided unity. 
That as England was the head, (he could not be the head 
and the members too — that in all extenfive empires, 
where the dead uniformity of fervitude did not prevent, 
the fubordinate parts had many local privileges and im- 
munities — that between thefe privileges and the fupreme 
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common authority, the line was extremely nice ; but ne- 
verthelefs, the fupremacy of the head had an ample field 
of exercife, without arrogating to itfelf the difpofal of 
the property of the unreprefented fubordinate parts. To 
the ailertion, that the power of Parliament was unlimited, 
the Colonifts replied, that before it could conftitutionally 
exercife that power, it muft be conftitutionally fcmed, 
and that, therefore, it muft at leaft, in one of its branches, 
be conftituted by the people over whom it exercifed un- 
limited power. That with refped to Great Britain, it 
was fo conftituted, — with rcfpeCt to America, it was not. 
They therefore inferred, that its pow'er ought not to be 
the fame over both countries. They argued alfo, that 
the delegation of the people was the fource of power in 
regard to taxation, and as that delegation was wanting in 
America, they concluded, the right of Parliament to 
grant away their property could not exift. That the de- 
fective reprefentation in Great Britain fhould be urged as 
an argument for taxing the Americans, without any re- 
prefentation at all, proved the incroaching nature of 
power. Inftead of convincing the Colonifts of the pro- 
priety of their fubmiffion, it demonftrated the wifdom of 
their refiftance ; for, faid they, “ one invafion of natural 
right is made the juftification of another, much more inju- 
rious and oppreftive.” 

The advocates for parliamentary taxation laid great 
ftrefs on the rights, fuppofed to accrue to Great Britain,^ 
on the fcore of her having reared up and protcCled the 
Englilh fettlements in America at great expence. It was, 
on the other hand, contended by the Colonifts, that in all 
the wars which were common to both countries, they had 
taken their full fliare, but in all their own dangers, in all 
the difficulties belonging feparately to their fituation, which 
did not immediately concern Great Britain, they were 
left to themfclves, and had to ftruggle through a hard 
infancy ; and in particular, to defend themfelves, without 
any aid from the Parent State, againft the numerous ra- 
vages in their vicinity. That when France had made war 
upon them, it was not on their own account, but as ap- 
pendages to Great Britain. That confining their trade 
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for the exclufive benefit of the Parent State, was an am-* 
. ; pie compenfation for her protection, and a fufficient equi- 

valent for their exemption from parliamentary taxation. 
That the taxes impofed on the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain were incorporated with their manufactures, and ul- 
timately fell on the Colonifts, who were the confumers. 

The advocates for the {tamp aCt alfo contended, that 
as the Parliament was charged with the defence of the 
Colonies, it ought to polTefs the means of defraying the 
expences incurred thereby. The fame argument had 
been ofed by King Charles the Firft, in fupport of fhip 
money ; and it was now anfwered in the fame manner, 
as it was by the patriots of that day. u That the people 
who were defended or protected, were the fitteft to judge 
of and to provide the means of defraying the expences in- 
curred on that account.” In the mean time, the minds of 
the Americans underwent a total transformation. In- 
ftead of their late peaceable and fteady attachment to the 
Britilh nation, they were daily advancing to the oppo- 
fite extreme. A new mode of difplaying refentment 
againft the friends of the ftamp a Cl began in Maflachu- 
fetts, and was followed by the other Colonies. A few gen- 
1765. tic men hung out, early in the morning, on the limb of 
Aug. 14. a large tree, towards the entrance of Bofton, two ef- 
figies, one defigned for the ftamp maftcr, the other for 
a jack boot, with a head and horns peeping out at the 
top. Great numbers both from town and country came 
to fee them. A fpirit of enthufiafm was difFuied among 
the fpeCfators. In the evening the whole was cut down and 
carried in proceflion by the populace fhouting “ liberty 
and property for ever ; no ftamps.” They next pulled 
down a new building, lately ereCted by Mr. Oliver, the 
ftamp mafter. They then went to his houfe, before 
which they beheaded his effigy, and at the fame time 
broke his windows. Eleven days after fimilar violences 
were repeated. The mob attacked the houfe of Mr. 
William Storey, deputy regifter of the court of admiralty, 
—•broke his windows — forced into his dwelling houfe, 
and deftroyed the books and files belonging to the faid 
court, and ruined a great part of his furniture. They 
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next proceeded to the houfe of Benjamin Hallowel, Comp- 
troller of the cuftoms, and repeated fimilar excelles, and 
drank and deflroyed his liquors. They afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the houfe of Mr. Hutchinfon, and foon demo- 
lilhed it. They carried off his plate, furniture, and ap- 
parel, and fcattered or deftroyed manufcripts and other 
curious and ufeful papers, which for thirty years he had 
been colle&ing. About half a dozen of the meanefl of 
the mob were foon after taken up and committed, but 
they either broke jail, or otherwife efcaped all punifh- 
ment. The town of Bolton condemned the whole pro- 
ceeding, and for fome time, private gentlemen kept watch 
at night, to prevent further violence. 

Similar dilturbances broke out in the adjacent Colo- 
nies, nearly about the fame time. On the 27th Augult, 1 765. 
the people of New-Port in Rhode Illand, exhibited three 
effigies intended for Meffieurs Howard, Moffau, and 
Johnfon, in a cart w’ith halters about their necks, and 
after hanging them on a gallows for fome time, cut them 
down and burnt them, amidft the acclamations of thou- 
fands. On the day following, the people collected at 
the houfe of Mr. Martin Howard, a lawyer, who had 
written in defence of the right of Parliament to tax the 
Americans, and demolilhed everything that belonged to it. 

They proceeded to Dr. MofFatt’s, who, in converfation, 
had fupported the fame right, and made a fimilar devalta- 
tion of his property. 

In Connedlicut they exhibitted effigies in fundry places, 
and afterwards committed them to the flames. 

In New-York, the (lamp mailer having refigned, the 
ftamp papers were taken into Fort George, by Lieutenant Nov. 1, 
Governor Colden. The people, difliking his political 1765. 
fentiments, broke open his liable, took out his coach, 
and carried it in triumph through the principal llreets 
to the gallows. On one end of this they fufpended the 
effigy of the Lie'ut. Governor, having in his right hand 
a llamped bill ol lading, and in the other a figure of the 
devil. After fome time, they carried the apparatus to 
the gate of the fort, and from thence to the bowling 
green, under the muzzles of the guns, and burned the 
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whole amid the acclamations of many thoufands. They 
went thence to Mayor James’ houfe, ftripped it of every 
article, and confumed the whole, becaufe he was a friend 
to the (lamp aft. 

The next evening the mob re-aftembled, and infifted 
upon the Lieutenant Governor delivering the ftamped 
papers into their hands, and threatened, in cafe of a re- 
lulal, to take them by force. After fome negociation, it 
was agreed that they fhould be delivered to the corpora- 
tion, and they were depofitedin the city hall. Ten boxes 
of the fame, which came by another conveyance, were 
burned. 

The {lamp aft was not lefs odious to many of the in- 
habitants of the Britifh Weft-India illands, than to thofe 
on the continent of North America. The people of St. 
Kitts obliged the ftamp officer and his deputy to refign. 
Barbadoes, Canada, and Halifax, fubmitted to the aft. 

But when the fhip which brought the ftamp papers to 
Philadelphia, firft appeared round Gloucefter Point, all 
the veflels in the harbour hoifted their colours half mall 
high. The bells were rung muffled till evening, and every 
countenance added to the appearance of fincere mourn- 
ing. A large number of people afiembled, and endea- 
voured to procure the refignation of Mr. Hughes, the 
ftamp diftributor. He held out long, but at length found 
itneceftary to comply. 

As opportuninies offered, the aflemblies generally paf- 
fed refutations, alferting their exclulive right to lay taxes 
on their conftituents. The people, in their town meet- 
ings, inftrufted their reprefentatives to oppofe the ftamp 
aft. As a fpecimen of thefe, the inftruftions given to 
Thomas Forfter, their reprefentative, by the freeholders 
and other inhabitants of the town of Plymouth, are fub- 
Oftober, joined. In thefe the yeomanry of the country fpoke 
1705. the determined language of freedom. After exprefting 
the higheft efteem tor the Britifh conftitucion, and fet- 
ting forth their grievances, they proceeded as follows : 

“ You, Sir, reprefent a people, who are not only de- 
feended from the firft fettlers of this country, but inha- 
bit the very fpot they firft poflefled. Here was firft laid 
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the foundation of the Britifli empire, in this part of Ame- 
rica, which, from a very fmall beginning, has increafed 
and fpread in a manner very furprifing, and almofl in- 
credible, efpecially, when we confider, that all this has 
been etfeded without the aid or aflidance of any power 
on earth ; that we have defended, protected, and fecured 
ourfelves againft the invafionsand cruelties of favages, and 
the fubtlety and inhumanity of our inveterate and natu- 
ral enemies, the French ; and all this without the appro- 
priation of any tax by damps, or (lamp ads, laid upon 
our fellow fubjeds, in any part of the King’s dominions, 
for defraying the expence thereof. This place, Sir, 
was at firft the afylum of liberty, and we nope, will ever 
be preferved facred to it, though it was then no 
more than a barren wildernefs, inhabited only by 
favage men and beads. To this place our fathers, 
(whofe memories be revered) poflefled of the prin- 
ciples of liberty in their purity, difdaining flavery, 
fled to enjoy thofe privileges, which they had an un- 
doubted right to, but were deprived of, by the hands of 
violence and oppreflion, in their native country. We, 
Sir, their pofterity, the freeholders, and other inhabi- 
tants of this town, legally aflembled for that purpofe, pof- 
fefled of the fame fentiments, and retaming the fame ar- 
dour for liberty, think it in our difpenfable duty, on this 
occalion, to exprefs to you thefe our fentiments of the 
flamp ad, and its fatal confequences to this country, and 
to enjoin upon you, as you regard not only the welfare, 
but the very being of this people, that you (conddent 
with our allegiance to the King, and relation to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain) difregarding all propofals for 
that purpofe, exert all your power and influence in oppo- 
fltionto the damp ad, at lead till we hear the fuccefs of 
our petitions for relief. We likewife, to avoid dif- 
gracing the memories of our anccdors, as well as the 
reproaches of our own confciences, and the curfes 
of poderity, recommend it to you, to obtain, if pof- 
fible, in the honourable houfe of reprefentatives of this 
province, a full and explicit adertion of our rights, and 
to have the fame entered on their public records, that all 
generations yet to come may be convinced, that we have 
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not only a juft fenfe of our rights and liberties, but that 
we never, with fubmiilion to Divine Providence, will be 
(laves to any power on earth.” 

The expediency of calling a continental Congrefs to 
be compofed of deputies from each of the provinces, 
had early occurred to the people of Maflachufetts. The - 
affembly of that province palled a refolution in favour of 
that meafure, and fixed on New-York as the place, and 
the fecond Tuefday of October, as the time for hold- 
ing the fame. Soon after, they fent circular letters to 
the fpeakers of the feveral aflemblies, requefting their 
concurrence. This firft advance towards continental 
union was feconded in South-Carolina, before it had 
been agreed to by any Colony to the fouthward of New- 
England. The example of this province had a confide- 
rable influence in recommending the meafure to others, 
who were divided in their opinions, on the propriety 
of it. 

The aflemblies of Virginia, North-Carolina, and 
Georgia, were prevented, by their governors, from fend- 
ing a deputation to this Congrefs. Twenty-eight depu- 
ties from Maflachufetts, Rhode-Ifland, Connefticut, 
New-York, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina, met at New-York ; and after 
mature deliberation agreed on a declaration of their rights, 
and on a ftatement of their grievances. They aflerted. in 
ftrong terms, their exemption from all taxes, not im- 
pofed by their own reprefentatives. They alfo concur- 
red in a petition to the King, and memorial to the Houfe 
of Lords, and a petition to the Houfe of Commons. 
The Colonics that were prevented from fending their 
reprefentatives to this Congrefs, forwarded petitions, 
fimilar to thofc which were adopted by the deputies 
which attended. 

While a variety of legal and illegal methods were 
adopted to oppofe the (lamp aft, the firft of November, 
on which it was to commence its operation, approached. 
This in Bolton was ulhered in by a funeral tolling of 
bells. Many (hops and ftores were Ihut. The effigies 
of the planners and friends of the ftamp aft were car- 
ried 
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tied about the ttreets in public dcrifion, and then torn in 
pieces by the enraged populace. It was remarkable that 
though a large crowd was aflembled, there was not the 
lead violence or diforder. 

At Portfmouth in New-Hampfliire, the morning was 
ufhered in with tolling all the bells in town. In the 
courfe of the day, notice was given to the friends of li- 
berty to attend her funeral. A coffin neatly ornamented, 
infcribed with the word Liberty in large letters, was 
carried to the grave. The funeral proceffion began 
from the date houfe, attended with two unbraced drums. 
While the inhabitants who followed the coffin were in 
motion, minute guns were fired, and continued till the 
corpfe arrived at the place of interment. Then an ora- 
tion in favour of the deceafed was pronounced. It was 
fcarcely ended before the corpfe was taken up, it having 
been perceived that fome remains of life were left, at 
which the infcription was immediately altered to “ Li- 
berty revived.” The bells immediately exchanged their 
melancholy for a more joyful found, and fatisfaSion ap- 
peared in every countenance. The whole was conduced 
with decency, and without injury or infult to any man’s 
perfon or property. 

In Maryland, the effigy of the ftamp matter, on one 
fide of which was written, “ Tyranny,” on the other, 
U Oppreffion,” and acrofs the breatt, ii Damn my 
country, I’ll get money,” was carried through the ftreets 
from the place of confinement to the whipping poft, 
and from thence to the pillory. After fuffcring many 
indignities, it was firft hanged and then burnt. 

The general avcrfion to the ttamp a£t was, by fimilar 
methods, in a variety of places- demonftrated. It is re- 
markable, that the proceedings of the populace on thcfe 
occafions, were carried on with decorum and regularity. 
They were not ebullitions of a thoughtlefs mob, but for 
the moft part planned by leading men of character and 
influence, who were friends to peace and order. Thefe, 
knowing well that the bulk of mankind are more led by 
their fenfes than by their reafon, conducted the public 
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exhibitions on that principle, with a view of making the 
(lamp aCl and its friends both ridiculous and odious. 

Though the ftamp aCl was to have operated from the 
1765. firft of November, yet legal proceedings in the courts 
were carried on as before. Veffels entered and departed 
without (lamped papers. The printers boldly printed 
and circulated their newfpapers, and found a fufficient 
number ot readers, though they ufed common paper, in 
defiance of the aCl of Parliament. Ifi mod departments, 
by common confent, bufinefs was carried on as though no 
(lamp aCl had exifted. This was accompanied by fpirited 
refolutions to rifque all confequences, rather than fub- 
mit to ufe the paper required by law. While thefe 
matters were in agitation, the Colonifts entered into af- 
filiations againft importing Britifh manufactures, till the 
(lamp aCl (hould be repealed. In this manner Britifh 
liberty was made to operate againft Britifh tyranny. 
Agreeably to the free conftitution of Great Britain, the 
1'ubjeCl was at liberty to buy, or not to buy, as he pleafed. 
By fufpending their future purchafes till the repeal of the 
ftamp aCl, the Colonifts made it the intereft of merchants 
and manufacturers to folicit for that repeal. They had 
ufually taken off fo great a proportion of Britifh manu- 
factures, that the fudden ftoppage of all their orders, 
amounting annually to feveral millions fterling, threw 
iome thoufands in theMotherCountry out of employment, 
and induced them, from a regard to their own intereft, 
to advocate the meafures wilhed for by America. The 
petitions from the Colonies were feconded by petitions 
from the merchants and manufactures of Great Britain. 
What the former prayed for as a matter of right, and 
connected with their liberties, the latter alfo folicited 
from motives of immediate advantage. In order to re- 
medy the deficiency of Britifh goods, the Colonifts betook 
themfelves to a variety of neceffary domeftic manufac- 
tures. In a little time, large quantities of coarfe and 
common cloaths were brought to market, and thefe, 
though dearer, and of a worfe quality, were cheerfully pre- 
ferred to fimilar articles imported from Britain. That 
wool might not be wanting, they entered into refolutions 

to 
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to abftain from eating lambs. Foreign elegancies were 
generally laid afide. The women were as exemplary as 
the men in various inftances of felf-denial. With great 
readinefs, they refufed every article of decoration for their 
perfons, and. of luxury for their tables. Thefe reftric- 
tions, which theColonifts had voluntarily impofed on them- 
felves, were fo well obferved, that multitudes of arti- 
ficers in England were reduced to great diftrefs, and fome 
of their molt flourifhing manufaftories were, in a great 
meafure, at a Rand. An alfociation was entered into by 
many of the Tons of liberty, the name given to thofe who 
were oppofed to the (tamp aft, by which they agreed to 
march with the utmoR expedition, at their own proper 
cofts and expence, with their whole force to the relief 
of thofe that fliould be in danger from the Ramp aft, or 
its promoters and abettors, or any thing relative to it, on 
account of any thing that may have been done in oppo- 
sition to its obtaining.” This was fubferibed by fo many 
in New-York and New-England, that nothing but a re- 
peal could have prevented the immediate commencement 
of a civil war. 

From the decided oppofition to the (lamp aft, which 
had been adopted by the Colonies, it became neceflary 
for Great Britain to enforce or repeal it. Both methods 
of proceeding had fupporters. The oppofers of a re- 
peal urged arguments, drawn from the dignity of the na- 
tion, the danger of giving way to the clamours of the 
Americans, and the confequences of weakening parlia- 
mentary authority over the Colonies. On the other hand, 
it was evident, from the determined oppofition of the Co- 
lonies, that it could not be enforced without a civil war, 
by which, in every event, the nation muR be a lofer. In 
thecourfe of thefe difeuffions. Dr. Franklin was examined 
at the bar of the Houfe of Commons, and gave extenfive 
information on the Rate of American affairs, and the im- 
policy of the Ramp aft, which contributed much to remove 
prejudices, and to produce a difpofition that was friendly 
to a repeal. 

Some fpeakers of great weight, in both Houfes of Par- 
liament, denied their right of taxing the Colonies. The 
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moft diftinguiftied fupporters of this opinion were Lord 
Camden in the Houfe of Peers, and Mr. Pitt in the 
Houfe of Commons. The former, in ftrong language, 
faid, “ My pofition is this, I repeat it, I will maintain 
it to my laft hour. Taxation and reprefentation are in- 
feparable. This pofition is founded on the laws of na- 
ture. It is more, it is itfelf an eternal law of nature. For 
whatever is a man’s own, is abfolutely his own. No 
man has a right to take it from him without his confent. 
Whoever attempts to do it, attempts an injury ; whoever 
does it, commits a robbery.” Mr. Pitt, with an original 
boldnefs of exprefiion, juftified the Colonifts in oppofing 
the ftamp aft. “ You have no right,” faid he, “ to 
tax America. I rejoice that America has refilled. Three 
millions ot our fellow fubjefts fo loft to every fenfe of vir- 
tue, as tamely to give up their liberties, would be fit in- 
ftruments to make (laves of the reft.” He concluded 
with giving his advice, that the ftamp aft be repealed ab- 
folutely, totally, and immediately, — that thereafon for the 
repeal be aftigned, that it was founded on an erroneous 
principle. “ At the fame time,” faid he, “ let the fo- 
vercign authority of this country over the Colonies, be 
nflerted in as ftrong terms as can be devifed, and be made 
to extend to every point of legiflation whatfoever; that 
w»may bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and 
exercife every power, except that of taking their money 
out of their pockets without their confent.” The ap- 
probation of this illuftrious ftatefman, whofe diftinguifhed 
abilities had raifed Great Britain to the higheft pitch 
of renown, infpired the Americans with additional con- 
fidence, in the reftitude of their claims of exemption 
from parliamentary taxation, and emboldened them to 
farther oppofition, when at a future day, as (hall be here- 
after related, the projeft of an American revenue was 
refumed. After much debating, and two protefts in the 
Houfe of Lords, and paftingan aft “ for fecuring the de- 
pendence of America on Great Britain,” the repeal of 
March the ftamp aft was finally carried. This event gave 
18. great joy in London. Ships in the river Thames dif- 
played their colours, and houfes were illuminated all 
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over the city. It was no fooner known in America, 
than the Colonifts refeinded their refolutions, and recom- 
menced their mercantile intercourfc with the Mother 
Country. Tliey prefented their homeipun cloaths to 
the poor, and imported more largely than ever. T. he 
churches refounded with thankfgivings, and their public 
and private rejoicings knew no bounds. By letters, ad- 
drefles, and other means, almoft all the Colonies ihewed 
unequivocal marks of acknowledgement, and gratitude. 
So fudden a calm recovered after fo violent a llorm, is 
without a parallel in hiAory. By the judicious facrifice of 
one law, the Parliament of Great Britain procured an 

acquiefccnce in all that remained. 

There were enlightened patriots, fully imprelfcd with 
an idea, that the immoderate joy of the Coloniils was 
difproportioned to the advantage they had gained. 

The damp aft, though repealed, was not repealed on 
American principles. The preamble afligncd as the rea- 
fon thereof, “ That the collefting the feveral duties- and 
revenues, as by the faid aa was direaed, would be at- 
tended with many inconvcniencies, and produftive of 
confequences dangerous to the commercial intereds of 
thefe kingdoms.” Though this reafon was a good one 
in England, it was by no means fatisfaaory in America. 
At the fame time that the damp aft was repealed, the ab- 
folute, unlimited fupremacy of Parliament was, in words, 
aflerted. The oppofers of the repeal contended for this as 
cflential, the friends of that mealure acquiefced in it to 
drengthen their party, and make fare of their objeC . 
Many of both fides thought, that the dignity of Great 
Britain required fomething of the kind to counterbalance 
the lofs of authority, that might refult from her yie - 
ing to the clamours of the Colonids. The act for t is 
purpofe was called the declaratory aft, and was in prin- 
ciple more hodile to American rights, than the damp 
adt ; for it annulled thofe refolutions and afts of l e 
Provincial AfTemblies, in which they had afferted their 
right to exemption from all taxes, not impofed by ‘ ieir 

own reprefentatives ; and alfo enacted, “ 1 hat the ar- 
r 1 lament 
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liament had, and of right ought to have, power to bind 
the Colonies, in all cafes whatfoever.” 

The bulk of the Americans, intoxicated with the ad- 
vantage they had gained, overlooked this ftatute, which, 
in one comprehenfive fentence, not only deprived them 
of liberty and property, but of every right incident to 
humanity. They confidered it as a falvo for the honour 
of Parliament, in repealing an a£t, which had fo lately re- 
ceived their fanCtion, and flattered themfelves it would 
remain a dead letter, and that although the right of tax- 
ation was in words retained, it would never be exercifed. 
Unwilling to contend about paper claims of ideal fupre- 
macy, they returned to their habits of good humour 
with the Parent State. 

The repeal of the ftamp a£t, in a relative connexion 
with all its circumftances and confequences, was the firft 
dirett ftep to American independency. The claims of the 
two countries were not only left undecided, but a foun- 
dation *was laid for their extending at a future period, to 
the impoflibility of a compromife. Though for the pre- 
fent Great Britain receded from enforcing her claim of 
American revenue, a numerous party, adhering to that 
fyftem, referved themfelves for more favourable circum- 
ftances to enforce it ; and at the fame time the Colonifts, 
more enlightened on the fubject, and more fully convinced 
of the reCtitude of their claims, were encouraged to op- 
pofe it, under whatfoever form it fhould appear, or under 
whatfoever difguife it ihould cover itfelf. 

Elevated with the advantage they had gained, from that 
day forward, inftead of feeling themfelves dependent 
on Great Britain, they conceived that, in refpeCt to com- 
merce, (he was dependent on them. It infpired them 
with fuch high ideas of the importance of their trade, 
that they confidered the Mother Country to be brought 
under greater obligations to them, for purchafing her 
manufactures, than they were to her for protection and 
the adminiftration of civil government. The freemen 
of Britilh America, imprefled with the exalting fenti- 
ments ot patriotifm and of liberty, conceived it to be 
within their power, by future combinations, at any time to 
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convulfe, if not to bankrupt, the nation from which they 
fprung. 

Opinions of this kind were drengthened by their local 
fituation, favouring ideas, as extenfive as the unexplored 
continent of which they were inhabitants. While the 
pride of Britons revolted at the thought of their Colonies 
refuting fubjedion to that Parliament which they obeyed, 
the Americans with equal haughtinefs exclaimed, “ lhall 
the petty ifland of Great Britain, fcarce a fpeck on the 
map of the world, controul the free citizens oi the great 
continent of America r” 

Thefe high founding pretenfions would have been 
harmlefs, or at mod, fpent themfelves in words, had not 
a ruinous policy, untaught by recent experience, called 
them into ferious adion. Though the damp ad was re- 
pealed, an American revenue was dill a favourite object 
with many in Great Britain. The equity and the advantage 
of taxing the Colonids by parliamentary authority were 
very apparent to their underdandings, but the mode of 
effeding it, without hazarding the public tranquillity, was 
not fo obvious. Mr. Charles Townfend, afterwards 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, pawned his credit to ac- 
complifli what many fo carnedly delired. He accordingly 
brought into Parliament a bill for granting duties in the 
Britilh Colonics on glafs, paper, painters colours, and 
tea, which was afterwards enaded into a law. If the 
finall duties impofed on thefe articles, had preceded the 
damp aft, they might have palled unobferved : but the 
late difeuflions occafioned by that ad, had produced 
among the Colonids, not only an animated conviction ol 
their exemption from parliamentary taxation, but a jea- 
loufy of the defigns of Great Britain. The fentiments 
of the Americans on this fubjed bore a great refemblance 
to thofe of their Britifli countrymen of the preceding 
century, in the cafe of (hip money. The amount o 
that tax was very moderate, little exceeding twenty 
thoufand pounds. It was didributed upon the peop c 
with equality, and expended for the honour and advan- 
tage of the kingdom, yet all thefe circumftances cou 
not reconcile the people of England to the impofition. 
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It was entirely arbitrary. “ By the fame right,” faid 
they, “ any other tax may be impofed.” In like man- 
ner the Americans confidered thefe fmall duties in the 
nature of an entering wedge, defigned to make way for 
others, which would be greater and heavier. In a rela- 
tive connedion with late ads of Parliament, refpeding 
domeftic manufadures and foreign commerce, laws for 
impofing taxes on Britifh commodities exported to the 
Colonies, formed a complete circle of oppreftion, from 
which there was no poftibility of efcaping. The Colo- 
nies had been, previoufly, retrained from manufaduring 
certain articles for their own confumption. Other ads 
confined them to the exclufive ufe of Britifh merchandize. 
The addition of duties put them wholly in the power and 
diferetion of Great Britain ; “ We are not,” faid they, 
<c permitted to import from any nation, other than our own 
Parent State, and have been in fome cafes by her retrained 
from manufaduring lor ourfelves, and fhe claims a right 
to do fo in every inftance which is incompatible with her 
intereft. To thefe reftridions we have hitherto fubmitted, 
but fhe now r;fcs in her demands, and impofes duties on 
thofe commodities, the purchafing of which, elfewhere 
than at her market, her law forbids, and the manu- 
faduring of which for our own ufe, fhe may any mo- 
ment fhe pleafes reftrain. If her right is valid to lay a 
fmall tax, it is equally fo to lay a large one, for from 
the nature of the cafe, fhe muft be guided cxclufively by 
her own opinions of our ability, and of the propriety 
of the duties fhe may impofe. Nothing is left for us but 
to complain and pay.” They contended that there was 
no real difference between the principle of thefe new du- 
ties and the ftamp ad, they were both defigned to raife 
a revenue in America, and in the fame manner. The 
payment of the duties impofed by the ftamp ad, might 
have been eluded by the total difufe of ftamped paper, and 
fo might the payment of thefe duties, by the total dif- 
ufe of thofe articles on which they were laid, but in nei- 
thcr cafe, without great difficulty. The Colonifts were 
therefore reduced to the hard alternative of being obliged 
totally to difufe articles of the greateft necellity in human 
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life, or to pay a tax without their confent. 1 he fire of 
oppofition, which had been (mothered by the repeal ot 
the ftamp a&, burned afrelh again ft the lame principle 
of taxation, exhibited in its new form. Mr. Dickenfon, 
of Pennfylvania, on this occafion prefented to the public 
a feries of letters figned the Farmer, proving the extreme 
danger which threatened the liberties of America, from 
their acquiefcence in a precedent which might eftablifh 
the claim of parliamentary taxation. They were written 
with great animation, and were read with uncommon 
avidity. Their reafoning was fo convincing, that many 
of the candid and difinterefted citizens of Great Britain 
acknowledged that the American oppofition to parlia- 
mentary taxation was juftifiable. The enormous fums 
which the ltamp a£t would have collected, had tho- 
roughly alarmed the Colonifts for their property. It 
was now demonftrated by feveral writers, efpecially by 
the Pen n fylvania Farmer, that a fmall tax, though more 
fpecious, was equally dangerous, as it eftablifhed a pre- 
cedent which eventually annihilated American property. 
The declaratory a£t, which at firft was the fubje£t of but 
a few comments, was now dilated upon as a foundation 
for every fpecies of opprelfion : and the fmall duties lately 
impofed were confidered as the beginning of a train of 
much greater evils. 

Had the Colonifts admitted the propriety of raifing a 
parliamentary revenue among ’them, the cre£fion of an 
American board of commilfioners for managing it, 
which was about this time inftituted at Bofton, would 
have been a convenience rather than an injury ; but 
united as they were in fentiments, ot the contrariety of 
that meafure to their natural and conftitutional rights, 
they ill brooked the innovation. As it was coeval with 
the new duties, they confidered it as a certain evidence that 
the project of an extenfive American revenue, notvvith- 
llanding the repeal of the ftamp a£l, was ftill in contem- 
plation. A difiike to Britilh taxation naturally pro- 
duced a dillike to a board which was to be inftrumental 
in that bufinefs, and occafioncd many infults to its com- 
miftioners. 
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The revenue ad of 1767 produced refolvcs, petitions, 
addrefl'es, and rernonftrances, iimilar to thofe with which 
the Colonilts oppofed the ftamp ad. It alfo gave rife 
to a fecond affociation for fufpending farther importa- 
tions of IBritiih manufadures, till thefe offenftve duties 
fhould be taken off- Uniformity, in thefe meafures, 
was promoted by a circular letter from the Affembly ot 
Maffachufetts to the fpeakers of other affemblies. This 
1768. ftated the petitions and reprefentations, which they had 
forwarded againft the late duties, and ftrongly pointed 
out the great difficulties, that muff arife to themfelves 
and their conftitucnts, from the operation of ads of Par- 
liament impofing duties on the unreprefented American 
Colonies, and requeued a reciprocal free communication 
on public affairs. Moft of the Provincial Affemblies, as 
they had opportunities of deliberating on the fubjed, ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the Maffachufetts Affembly, 
and harmonized with them in the meafures which they 
had adopted. In refolves, they ftated their rights, in firm 
but decent language ; and in petitions, they prayed for a 
repeal of the late ads, which they considered as in- 
fringements on their liberties. 

It is not unreafonable to fuppofe, that the Minifter who 
planned thefe duties, hoped that they would be regarded 
as regulations of trade. He might alfo prefume, that as 
they amounted only to an inconfiderable fum, they would 
not give any alarm. The circular letter of the Maffa- 
chufetts Afl'embly, which laid the foundation for united 
petitions againft them, gave, therefore, great offence. 
Lord Hilllborough, who had lately been appointed Secre- 
tary of State for the American department, wrote let- 
ters to the governors of the refpedive provinces, urging 
them to exert their influence, to prevent the aflemblies 
from taking any notice of it, and he called on the Maffa- 
chufetts Alien. bly to refeind their proceedings on that 
fubjed. This meafure was both injudicious and irri- 
tating. To require a public body to refeind a refolution, 
for fending a letter, which w'as already fent, anfwered, 
and acted upon, was a bad fpecimen of the wifdom of 
the new minifter. To call a vote, for fending a circu- 
lar 
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lar letter to invite the aflemblies of the neighbouring co- 
lonies to communicate together in the purfuit of legal 
meafures to obtain a redrels of grievances, a flagitious 
attempt to difturb the public peace,” appeared to the Co- 
lonifts a very injudicious application oi harlh epithets to 
their conftitutional right of petitioning. To threaten a 
new houfe of aflembly with dilfolution, in cafe of their 
not agreeing to refcind an a£l of a former alfembly, 
which was not executory, but executed, clathed no lefs 
with the di&ates of common fenfe, than the conftitutional 
rights of Britifli Colonifts. The proportion for refcin- 
dingwas negatived, by a majority of 92 to 17. The af- 
fembly was immediately diftolved, as had been threaten- 
ed. This procedure of the new Secretary was confidered 
by the Colonifts as an attempt to fupprefs all communi- 
cation of fentiment between them, and to prevent their 
united fupplications from reaching the royal ear. It 
anfwered no one valuable purpofe, but naturally tended 
to mifchief. 

The bad humour, which from fucceflive irritation al- 
ready too much prevailed, was about this time wrought 
up to a high pitch of refentment and violence, on occa* 
fion of the feizure of Mr. Hancock’s Hoop Liberty, for 
not having entered all the wines fhe had brought from 
Madeira. The popularity of her owner, the name of 
the {loop, and the general averfion to the board of com- 
miflioners and parliamentary taxation, concurred to in- 
flame the minds of the people. They refented the re- 
moval of the (loop from the wharf, as implying an ap- 
prehenfion of a refcue. They ufed every means in their 
power to interrupt the officers in the execution of their 
buflnefs ; and numbers fwore that they would be re- 
venged. Mr. Harrifon the colleftor, Mr. Hallowell the 
comptroller, and Mr. Irwinethe infpe&or of imports and 
exports, were fo roughly handled, as to bring their lives 
in danger. The windows of fome of their houfes were 
broken, and the boat of the colle£lor was dragged 
through the town and burned on the common. Such 
was the temper and difpofttion of many of the inhabi- 
tants, that the commilfioners of the cuftoms thought 
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proper to retire on board the Romney man of war; 
and afterwards to Caftle William. The commiflioners, 
from the firft moment of their inflitution, had been an 
eye fere to their people of Boflon. This, though partly 
owing to their active zeal in dete&ing fmugglers, prin- 
cipally aroTe from the alfociation which exited in the 
minds of the inhabitants, between that board and an 
American revenue. The declaratory a£l of 1766, the 
revenue a£l of 1767; together with the pomp and ex- 
pence of this board, fo difproportionatc to the fmall in- 
come of the prefent duties, confpircd to convince not 
only the few who were benefited by fmuggling, but the 
great body of enlightened freemen, that farther and 
greater impofitions of parliamentary taxes were intend- 
ed. In proportion, as this opinion gained ground, the 
inhabitants became more difrefpe&ful to the executive 
officers of the revenue, and more difpofed, in the frenzy 
of patriotifin, to commit outrages on their perfons and 
property. The conflant bickering that exifted between 
them and the inhabitants, together with the fteady op- 
pofition given by the latter to the difeharge of the official 
duties ol the former, induced the commiflioners and 
friends of the American revenue, to folicit the protection 
of a regular force, to be fiationed at Boflon. In com- 
pliance with their wifhes, his Majefty ordered two regi- 
ments and fomc armed vefl'els to repair thither, for fup- 
porting and aflifting the officers of the cufloms in the 
execution of their duty. This retrained the aCtive ex- 
ertion of that turbulent fpirit, which fince the pafling of 
the late revenue laws had revived, but it added to the pre- 
exi fling caufes thereof. 

When it was reported in Boflon, that one or more 
regiments were ordered there, a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants was called, and a committee appointed to requefl: 
the Governor to ifl'ue precepts for convening a general 
aflembly. He replied, “ that he could not comply with 
their requefl, till he had received his Majefly’s com- 
mands for that purpofe.” The anfwer being reported, 
S«pt. 1?, fome fpirited refolutions were adopted. In particular 
it was voted, that the 1 'elcCl men oi Boflon (hould write 
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to the fele& men of other towns, to psopofe, that a 
convention be held, of deputies from each, to meet at 
Faneuil-hall, in Bofton, on the 22d inftant. It was af- Sept. 22. 
terwards voted, “ That as there is apprehenfion in the 
minds of many, of an approaching war with France, 
thofe inhabitants, who are not provided, be requefted to 
furnilh thcmfelves forthwith with arms.” 

Ninety-fix towns, and eight diftri&s, agreed to the 
propofal made by the inhabitants of Bofton, and ap- 
pointed deputies to attend a convention, but the town 
of Hatfield refufed its concurrence. When the deputies 
met, they conduced themfelves with moderation, de- 
claimed all legiflative authority, advifed the people to pay 
the greateft deference to government, and to wait patiently 
for a redrefs of their grievances from his Majefty’s wif- 
dom and moderation. After ftating to the world the 
caufes of their meeting, and an account of their proceed- 
ings, they diflolved themfelves, after a ftiort feflion, and 
went home. 


Within a day after the convention broke up, the ex- 
pelled regiments arrived, and were peaceably received. 
Hints had been thrown out by fome idle people, that 
they fhould not be permitted to come on ftiore. Pre- 
parations were made by the captains of the men of war 
in the harbour, to fire on the town, in cafe oppofition 
had been made to their landing, but the crifis for an ap- 
peal to arms was not yet arrived. It was hoped by fome, 
that the folly and rage of the Boftonians would have led 
them to this rafh meafure, and thereby have afforded an 
opportunity for giving them fome naval and military cor- 
rection, but both prudence and policy induced them to 
adopt a more temperate line of conduCt. 

While the contention w'as kept alive by the fuccefhve 
irritations, which have been mentioned, there was, parti- 
cularly in MafTachufetts, a fpecies of warfare carried on 
between the royal governors, and the provincial aftemblies. 
Each watched the other wdth all the jealoufy, ll y l, £ h 
ftrong diftruft could infpire. The latter regarded the 
former as inftruments of power, wifhing to pay their 
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court to the Mother Country, by curbing the fpirit of 
American freedom, and the former kept a ftriCi eye on 
the latter, left they might fmooth the way to indepen- 
dence, at which they were charged with aiming. Lieut. 
Governor Hutchinfon, of Maffachufletts, virtually chal- 
lenged the Aflembly to a difpute, on the ground of the 
controverfy between the two countries. This was ac- 
cepted by the latter, and the fubjeCt di feu fled with all 
the fubtilty of argument, which the ingenuity of either 
party could fuggeft. 

The war of words was not confined to the Colonies. 
While the American aflemblies palled refolutions, avert- 
ing their exclufive right to tax their conftitucnts, the 
Parliament by refolves aflerted their unlimited fupre- 
macy in and over the Colonies. While the former, in 
their public aCls, difclaimtd all views of independence, 
they were fucceflively reprefented in parliamentary re- 
folves, royal fpeeches, and addrefles from Lords and 
Commons, as being in a ftate of difobedience to law and 
government, and as having proceeded to meafures fubver- 
five of the conftitution, and manifefting a difpofition to 
throw off all Cubordination to Great Britain. 

In February 1769, both Houfes of Parliament went 
one ftep beyond all that had preceded. They then con- 
curred in a joint addrefs to his Majefty, in which they 
exprefled their fatisfa&ion in the meafures his Majefty 
had purfued — gave the ftrongeft aflurances, that they 
would effectually fupport him in fuch farther meafures 
as might be found neceflary, to maintain the civil magif- 
trates in a due execution of the laws, in Maffachufett’s 
Bay, and befeeched him “ to dircCl the Governor to 
take the moft effectual methods for procuring the fulleft 
information, touching all treafons or mifprifions of trea- 
fons committed within the government, fince the 30th 
day of December, 1767 ; and to tranfmit the fame, to- 
gether with the names of the perfons who were moft ac- 
tive in the commiflion of fuch offences, to one of the Se- 
cretaries of State, in order that his Majefty might iflue a 
fpecial cunmiilion for inquiring of, hearing, and deter- 
mining, 
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mining, the faid offences, within the realm of Great Bri^ 
tain, purfuant to the provilions of the ftatute of the 35th 
of King Henry the 8th.” The latter part of this addrefs, 
which propofed the bringing of delinquents from Mafla- 
chufetts, to be tried at a tribunal in Great Britain, for 
crimes committed in America, underwent many fevere 
animadverfions. 

It was afferted to be totally inconfiftent with the fpirit 
of the conftitution, for in England a man charged with 
a crime, had a right to be tried in the country in which 
his offence was fuppofed to have been committed. “ Juf- 
tice is regularly and impartially adminiftered in our 
courts,” faid the Colonifts, “ and yet by dire&ion of Par- 
liament, offenders are to be taken by force, together with 
all fuch perfons as may be pointed out as witnelfes, and 
carried to England, there to be tried in a diftant land, by 
a jury of Grangers, and fubjed to all the difadvantages 
which refult from want of friends, want of witneffcs, and 
want of money.” 

The Houfe of Burgeffes of Virginia met foon after 
official accounts of the joint addreffes of Lords and Com- 
mons on this fubjeft reached America ; and in a few days 
after their meeting, paffed refolutions expreffing “ their 
exclufive right to tax their conftituents, and their right 
to petition their Sovereign for redrefs of grievances, and 
the lawfulnefs of procuring the concurrence of the other 
Colonies in praying for the royal interpofition in favour 
of the violated rights of America ; and that all trials for 
trcafon, or for any crime whatfoever, committed in that 
Colony, ought to be before his Majefty’s courts within 
the faid Colony ; and that the feizing any perfon refiding 
in the faid Colony, fufpe&ed of any crime whatfoever 
committed therein, and fending fuch perfon of places be- 
yond the fea to be tried, was highly derogatory of the 
rights of Britiih fubjc&s.” The next day Lord Botetourt, 
the governor of Virginia, fent for the Houfe of Bur- 
gelfes and addrefled them as follows : “ Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the Houfe of Burgefles, I have heard of 
your refolves, and augur ill of their effedls. You have 
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made it my duty to dilTolve you, and you are dilTolvcd 
accordingly.” 

The Affembly of North-Carolina adopted refolutions, 
fimilar to thofe of Virginia, for which Tyron their go- 
vernor diffolved them. The members of the Houfe of 
Burgeffcs in Virginia, and of the Affembly of North-Ca- 
rolina, after their diffolution, met as private gentlemen, 
chofe their late fpeakers moderators, and adopted refo- 
lutions againft importing Britifh goods. The non-im- 
portation agreement was in this manner forwarded by 
the very meafures which were intended to curb the fpirit 
of American freedom, from which it fprung. Meetings 
of the affociators were regularly held in the various pro- 
vinces. Committees were appointed to examine all vef- 
fels arriving from Britain. Cenfures were freely paffed 
on fuch as refufed to concur in thefe affociations, and 
their names publilhed in the newfpapers as enemies to 
their country. The regular a£ls of the Provincial Affem- 
blies were not fo much refpe&ed and obeyed as the de- 
crees of thefe committees, the affociations were in general, 
as well obferved as could be expected, notwithstanding 
there were fome collufions. The fear of mobs, of public 
refentment and contempt, co-operating with patriotifm, 
preponderated over private intereft and convenience. 
One of the importing merchants of Bofton, who hefi- 
tated in his compliance with the determination of the 
inhabitants, was waited upon by a committee of trades- 
men, with an axeman and carpenter at their head, who 
informed him, “ that 1000 men were waiting for his 
anfwer, and that if he refufed to comply, they could 
not tell what might be the confequence.” He complied, 
and the newfpapers foon after publilhed, that he did it 
voluntarily. 

In Bofton, Lieut. Governor Hutchinfon endeavoured 
to promote a counter affociation, but without effect. 
The friends of importation objected, that till Parliament 
made provifion for the punifhment of the confederacies 
againft importation, a counter affociation would anfwer 
no other purpofe, than to expofe the affociators to popu- 
lar rage. 
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The Boftonians, about this time, went one ftep far- 
ther. They re-fhipped goods to Great Britain, inftead of 
ftoring them as formerly. This was refolved upon in 
a town meeting, on the information of an inha- 
bitant, who communicated a letter he had lately received 
from a Member of Parliament, in which it was faid, 
“ that Shipping back ten thoufand pounds worth of goods 
would do more than ftoring a hundred thoufand.” This 
turned the fcale, and procured a majority of votes for 
re-fhipping. Not only in this, but in many other in- 
ftances, the violences of the Colonifts were foftered by in- 
dividuals in Great Britain. A number of thefe were in 
principle w'ith the Americans, in denying the right of 
Parliament to tax them, but others were more influenced 
by a fpirit of oppofition on the minifterial majority, than 
by a regard to the conftitutional liberties of either coun- 
ty- 

The non-importation agreement had now lafted fome 
time, and by degrees had become general. Several of 
the colonial afl'emblies had been diflolved, or prorogued, 
for alTerting the rights of their conftituents. The royal 
governors, and other friends to an American revenue, 
were chagrined. The Colonifts were irritated. Good 
men, both in England and America, deplored thefe un- 
toward events, and beheld w'ith concern an increafing ill 
humour between thofe, who were bound by intcreft and 
affection to be friends to each other. 

In confequence of the American non-importation 
agreement, founded in oppofition to the duties in 1767, 
the manufacturers of Great Britain experienced a renewal 
of the diftrefles, which followed the adoption of fimi- 
lar refolution, in the year 1765, the repeal of thefe du- 
ties was therefore foliated by the fame influence, which 
had procured the repeal of the (lamp adt. The rulers 
of Great Britain adted without deciflon. In Read of per- 
fevering in their own fyftcm of coercion, or indeed in 
any one uniform fyftcm of colonial government, they 
ftruck out a middle line, embarrafted with the confe- 
quences, both of feverity and of lenity, and which was 
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without the complete benefits of either. Soon after the 
fpirited addrefs to his Majefiy, laft mentioned, had paf- 
* 7 ^ 9 - fed both Houfes of Parliament, aflurances were given for 
repealing all the duties impofed in 176 7, excepting that 
of three-pence per pound on tea. 

Anxious on the one hand to eftablifh parliamentary 
fupremacy, and on the other, afraid to Hem the torrent 
of oppofition, they conceded enough to weaken the for- 
mer, and yet not enough to fatisfy the latter. Had 
Great Britain generoufiy repealed the whole, and for 
ever relinquilhed all claim to the right, or even the ex- 
ercife of the right of taxation, the union of the two coun- 
tries might have lafted for ages. Had fhe ferioufly de- 
termined to compel the fubmiflion of the Colonies, no- 
thing could have been more unfriendly to this defign, 
than her repeated conccflions to their reiterated affocia- 
tions. The declaratory a£t, and the refervation of the 
duty on tea, left the caufe of contention between the 
two countries in full force ; but the former was only a 
claim on paper, and the latter might be evaded, by re- 
fufing to purchafe any tea on which the parliamentary 
tax was impofed. The Colonifts, therefore, conceiving 
that their commerce might be renewed, without eftablifh- 
ing any precedent injurious to their liberties, relaxed in 
their affociations, in every particular, except tea, and im- 
mediately recommenced the importation of all other ar- 
ticles of merchandife. A political calm once more took 
place. The Parent State might now have clofed the dif- 
pute for ever, and honourably receded, without a formal 
relinquifhmcnt of her claims. Neither the refervation 
of the duty on tea, by the Britifh Parliament, nor the ex- 
ceptions made by the Colonifts, of importing no tea, on 
which a duty was impofed, would, if they had been left 
to their own operation, have difturbed the returning har- 
mony of the two countries. Without frcfii irritation, 
their wounds might have healed, and not a fear been left 
behind. 

Thcfe two abortive attempts to raife a parliamentary 

revenue in America, caufed a fermentation in the minds 
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of the Colonifts, and gave birth to many inquiries re- 
fpeCting their natural rights. Reflections and reafonings 
on this fubjeCt produced a high fenfe of liberty, and a 
general conviction that there could be no fecurity for their 
property, if they were to be taxed at the difcretion of a 
Britifh Parliament, in which they were unreprefented, 
and over which they had no control! L A determination 
not only to oppofe this new claim of taxation, but to keep 
a ftriCt watch, left it might be eftablifhed in feme dif- 
guifed form, took pofleflion of their minds. 

It commonly happens in the difeuflion of doubtful 
claims between ftates, that the ground of the original 
difpute infenfibly changes. When the mind is employed 
m inveftigating one fubjeCt, others aflociated with it, na- 
turally prefent themfelves. In the courfe of inquiries 
on the fubjeCt of parliamentary taxation, the reftriCtion 
on the trade of the Colonifts — the neceflity that was im- 
pofed on them to purchafe Britifh and other manufac- 
tures, loaded with their full proportion of all taxes paid 
by thofe who made or fold them, became more generally 
known. While American writers were vindicating their 
country from the charge of contributing nothing to the 
common expences of the empire, they were led to fet off 
to their credit, the difadvantage of their being confined 
exclufively to purchafe fuch manufactures in Britain. 
They inftituted calculations, by which they demonftrated 
that the monopoly of their trade, drew from them greater 
fums for the fupport of government, than were ufually 
paid by an equal number of their fellow citizens of 
Great Britain ; and that taxation, fuperadded to fuch a 
monopoly, would leave them in a ftate of perfeCt uncom- 
penfated flavery. The inveftigation of thefe fubjeCts 
brought matters into view which the friends of union 
ought to have kept out of fight. Thefe circumftances, 
together with the extenfive population of the Eaftern 
States, and their adventurous fpirit of commerce, fuggefted 
to fome bold fpirits, that not only Britifh taxation, but 
Britifh navigation laws, were unfriendly to the interefts of 
America. Speculations of this magnitude fuited well 
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■with the extenfive views of fome capital merchants, but 
never would have roufed the bulk of the people, had 
not new matter brought the difpute between the two 
countries to a point, in which every individual was in- 
terefted. 

On reviewing the conduct of the Britifh miniftry 
refpe&ing the Colonies, much weaknefs as well as folly 
appears. For a fucceflion of years there was a fteady 
purfuit of American revenue, but great inconliftence in 
the projefts for obtaining it. In one moment the Par- 
liament was for enforcing their laws, the next for repeal- 
ing them. Doing and undoing, menacing and fubmit- 
ting, draining and relaxing, followed each other, in alter- 
nate fucceflion. The obje& of adminiftration, though 
twice relinquished as to any prefent efficiency, was inva- 
riably purfued, but without any unity of fyftem. 

On the 9th of May 1769, the King in his fpeech to 
Parliament highly applauded their hearty concurrence, 
in maintaining the execution of the laws in every part of 
his dominions. Five days after this fpeech, Lord Hillf- 
borough, Secretary of State for the Colonies, wrote to 
Lord Botetourt, governor of Virginia : “ I can take upon 
me to allure you, notwithftanding informations to the con- 
trary, from men with fa&ious and feditious views, that 
his Majefty’s prefent adminillration have at no time en- 
tertained a defign to propofe to Parliament to lay any 
farther taxes upon America, for the purpofe of railing a 
revenue, and that it is at prefent their intention to pro- 
pofe the next feffion of Parliament, to take off the duties 
upon glafs, paper, and colours, upon conlideration of 
fuch duties having been laid contrary to the true princi- 
ples of commerce.” The Governor was alfo informed, 
that “ his Majefty relied upon his prudence and fidelity, 
to make fuch an explanation of his Majefty’s meafures, 
as would tend to remove prejudices, and to re-eftablilh 
mutual confidence and affe&ion between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies.” In the exa& fpirit of his 
inftruftions, Lord Botetourt addrelTed the Virginia Aflem- 
bly as follows : “ It may polfibly be obje&ed, that as his 
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Majefty’s prefent adminiftration are not immortal, their 
fucceflors may be inclined to attempt to undo what the 
prefent minifters fhall have attempted to perform, and to 
that obje&ion I can give but this anfwer, that it is my 
firm opinion, that the plan I have Hated to you will cer- 
tainly take place, and that it will never be departed from ; 
and fo determined am I for ever to abide by it, that I will 
be content to be declared infamous, if I do not to the 
laft hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and upon 
all occalions, exert every power, with which I either am, 
or ever lhall be, legally inverted, in order to obtain and 
maintain lor the continent of America, that fatisfa&ion 
which I have been authorifed to promife this day, by the 
confidential fervants of our gracious Sovereign, who, to 
my certain knowledge, rates his honour fo high, that he 
would rather part with his crown, than preferve it by 
deceit.” 

Thefe afturances were received with tranfports of joy 
by the Virginians. They viewed them as pledging his 
Majefty for fecurity, that the late delign for railing a 
revenue in America was abandoned, and never more to 
be refumed. The Alfembly of Virginia, in anfwer to 
Lord Botetourt, exprerted themfelves thus : “ We are 
fure our moft gracious Sovereign, under whatever 
changes may happen in his confidential fervants, will 
remain immutable in the ways of truth and juftice, and 
that he is incapable of deceiving his faithful fubjc£ts ; 
and we elleem your Lordfhip’s information not only as 
warranted, but even fan&ified by the royal word.” 

How far thefe folemn engagements with the Americans 
were obferved, fubfequent events will demonftrate. In 
a perfeft reliance on them, moft of the Colonifts returned 
to their ancient habits of good humour, and flattered 
themfelves that no future Parliament would undertake to 
give or grant away their property. 

From the royal and minifterial affuranccs given in fa- 
vour of America in the year 1769, an.' the fubfequent 
repeal in 1770, of five fixths of the duties which had 
been impofed in 1767, together with the confequent re- 
newal of the mercantile intercourfc between Great 
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Britain and the Colonies, many hoped that the conten- 
tion between the two countries was finally clofed. In 
all the provinces, excepting Maflachufetts, appearances 
feemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents operated 
there to the prejudice of that harmony, which had be- 
gun elfewhere to return. The flattening a military 
force among them was a fruitful fource of uneafincfs. 
The royal army had been brought thither, with the avow- 
ed defign of enforcing fubmiflion to the Mother Coun- 
try. Speeches from the throne, and addrefi'es from both 
Hotifes of Parliament, had taught them to look upon the 
inhabitants as a fa&ious, turbulent people, who aimed at 
throwing off all fubordination to Great Britain. They, on 
1770. the other hand, were accuftomed to look upon the foldiery 
as inflruments of tyranny, fent on purpofe to dragoon 
them out of their liberties. 

Reciprocal infults foured the tempers, and mutual in- 
juries embittered the pafiions, of the oppofite parties : be- 
fides, fome fiery fpirits who thought it an indignity to 
have troops quartered among them, were conftantly exci- 
ting the towns-people to quarrel with the foldiers. 

On the fecond of March, a fray took place near Mr. 
Gray’s ropewalk, between a private foldier of the 29th 
regiment and an inhabitant. The former was fupported 
by his comrades, the latter by the rope-makers, till feve- 
ral on both Tides were involved in the confequences. On 
the 5th a more dreadful fcene was prefented. The fol- 
diers, when under arms, were prefled upon, intuited, and 
pelted, by a mob armed with clubs, flicks, and fnowballs 
covering ftones : they were alfo dared to fire. In this 
fituation, one of the foldiers who had received a blow, in 
refentment fired at the fuppofed aggreflbr. This was 
followed by a fingle difcharge from fix others. Three of 
the inhabitants were killed and five were dangeroufiy 
wounded. The town was immediately in commotion. 
Such was the temper, force, and number of the inhabi- 
tants, that nothing but an engagement to remove the troops 
out of the town, together with the advice of moderate 
men, prevented the townfmen from falling on the loldiers. 

The killed were buried in one vault, and in a moll re- 
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fpe&ful manner, to exprefs the indignation of the inha- 
bitants at the daughter of their brethren by foldiers quar- 
tered among them, in violation of their civil liberties. 
Prefton the captain who commanded, and the party which 
fired on the inhabitants, were committed to jail, and after- 
wards tried. The .captain and fix of the men were ac- 
quitted. Two were brought in guilty of manflaughter. 
It appeared on the trial, that the foldiers were abufed, in- 
ful ted, threatened, and pelted, before they fired. It was 
alfo proved, that only feven guns were fired by the eight 
prifoners. Thefe circumftances induced the jury to make 
a favourable verdift. The refult of the trial refledled 
great honour on John Adams and Jofiah Quincy, the 
council for the prifoners, and alfo on the integrity of the 
jury, who ventured to give an upright verdidt, in defiance 
ot popular opinions. 

The events of this tragical night funk deep in the 
minds of the people, and were made fubfervient to im- 
portant purpofes. The anniverfary of it was obferved 
with great folemnity. Eloquent orators were fucccflively 
employed to deliver an annual oration, to preferve the 
remembrance of it frefh in their minds. On thefe 
occafions the blefiings of liberty — the horrors of flavery— * 
the dangers of a (landing army — the rights of the Colo- 
nies, and a variety of fuch topics were prefented to the 
public view, under their moll pleafing and alarming forms. 
Thefe annual orations adminiftered fuel to the fire of li- 
berty, and kept it burning with an inccflant flame. 

The obflacles to returning harmony, which have already 
been mentioned, were increafed, by making the go- 
vernor and judges in Mail'achufetts independent of the 
province. Formerly, they had been paid by yearly grants 
from the Aflembly, but about this time provifion was made 
for paying their falaries by the Crown. This was refent- 
ed as a dangerous innovation, as an infradlion of their 
charters, and as deflroying that balance of power which 
is efl'ential to free governments. That the Crown (hould 
pay the falary of the chief juflice, was reprefented by the 
Aflembly, as a fpecie$ of bribery, tending to bias his ju- 
dicial determinations. They made it the foundation for 
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impcaching Mr. Juftice Oliver, before the Governor, but 
he excepted to their proceedings as unconftitutional. 
The Afl'embly, neverthelefs, gained two points : They 
rendered the Governor more odious to the inhabitants, and 
increafed the public refpeft for themfelves, as the coun- 
terpart of the Britifh Houfe of Commons, and as guar- 
dians of the rights of the people. 

A perfonal animofity between Lieut. Governor Hut- 
chinfon and fome diftinguilhed patriots in Maflachufetts, 
contributed to perpetuate a flame of difeontent in that 
province after it had elfevvhere vilibly abated. This was 
worked up, in the year 1773, to a high pitch, by a An- 
gular combination of circumftanccs. Some letters had 
been written, in the courfe of the difpute, by Governor 
Hutchinfon, Lieut. Governor Oliver, and others, in 
Bofton, to perfons in power and office in England, which 
contained a very unfavourable reprefentation of the ftate 
of public affairs, and tended to fhew the neceffity of coer- 
cive meafures, and of changing the chartered fyftem of 
government, to fecure the obedience of the province. 
Thefe letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, agent 
of the province, who tranfmitted them to Bofton. The 
indignation and animofity which was excited on the re- 
ceipt of this, knew no bounds. The Houfe of Aflem- 
bly agreed on a petition and remonftrance to his Ma- 
jefty, in which they charged their Governor and Lieut. Go- 
vernor with being betrayers of their trufts and of the 
people they governed, and of giving private, partial, and 
falfc information. They alfo declared them enemies to 
J;in. 29, the Colonies, and prayed for juftice againft them, and for 
1774. their fpeedy removal from their places. Thefe charges 
were carried through by a majority of 82 to 12. 

This petition and remonftrance being tranfmitted to 
England, the merits of it were difeufted before his Ma- 
jefty’s privy council. After an hearing before that board, 
in which Dr. Franklin reprefented the province of Maf- 
fachufetts, the Governor and Lieut. Governor w r ere ac- 
quitted. Mr. Wedderburne, who defended the accufed 
royal fervants, in the courfe of his pleadings, inveighed 
againft Dr. Franklin in the fevereft language, as the fo- 
menter of the difpuies between the two countries. It 
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Was no protc&ion to this venerable fagc, that being the 
agent of MalTachufetts, he conceived it his duty to inform 
his conftituents of letters written on public affairs, cal- 
culated to overturn their chartered conllitution. The 
age, refpe&ability, and high literary character of the fub- 
jeft of Mr. Weddcrburne’s philippic, turned the atten- 
tion of the public on the tranfadf ion. The infult offered 
to one of their public agents, and efpecially to one who 
was both the idol and ornament of his native country, 
funk deep in the minds of the Americans* That a faith- 
ful fervant, whom they loved and almofl adored, fhould 
be inlulted for difeharging his official duty, rankled in 
their hearts. Dr. Franklin was alfo immediately dif- 
mtifed from the office of deputy poftmalter general, which 
he held under the crown. It was not only by his tranf- 
miffion of thefe letters that he had given offence to the 
Britifh miniftry, but by his popular writings in favour of 
America. Two pieces of his, in particular, had lately 
attra&ed a large (hare of public attention, and had an 
extenfive influence on both fides of the Atlantic. The 
one purported to be an edift from the King of Pruffia, 
for taxing the inhabitants of Great Britain, as defen- 
dants of emigrants from his dominions. The other was 
entitled, “ Rules for reducing a great empire to a final! 
one.” In both of thefe he had expofed the claims of 
the Mother Country, and the proceedings of the Britifh 
Miniftry, with the feverity of poignant fatire. 

For ten years there had now been but little inter- 
miffion to the difputes between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. Their refpe&ive claims had never been com- 
promifed on middle ground. The calm which followed 
the repeal of the (lamp a&, was in a few months difturb- 
ed by the revenue a£t of the year 1767. The tranquil- 
lity which followed the repeal of five fixths of that all in 
the year 1770, was nothing more than a truce. The rc- 
fervation of the duty on tea, made as an avowed evidence 
of the claims of Great Britain to tax her Colonies, kept 
alive the jealoufy of the Colonifts, while at the fame time 
the Rationing of a ftanding army in Maflachufetts — the 
continuance of a board of commiffioners in Boflon — the 
conftituting the governors and judges of that province 
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independent of the people, were conftant fources of ir- 
ritation. The altercations which, at this period, were 
common between the royal governors and the provin- 
cial alTemblies, together with numerous vindications of 
the claims of America, made the fubjed familiar to the 
Colonifts. The ground of the controverfy was canvaffed 
in every company. The more the Americans read, rea- 
foned, and converfed on the fubjed, the more were they 
convinced of their right to the exclufive difpofal of their 
property- This was followed by a determination to re- 
fill all encroachments on that palladium of Britifh liberty. 
They were as ftrongly convinced of their right to refufe 
and refill parliamentary taxation, as the ruling powers of 
Great Britain, of their right to demand and enforce their 
fubmiflion to it. 

The claims of the two countries being thus irrecon- 
cilably oppofed to each other, the partial calm which fol- 
lowed the conceflion of Parliament in 1770, was liable to 
dillurbance from every incident. Under fuch circum- 
ftances, nothing lefs than the moll guarded conduct on 
both Tides could prevent a renewal of the controverfy. 
Inllead of following thofe prudential meafures which 
would have kept the ground of the difpute out of fight, an 
impolitic fcheme was concerted between the Britilh Minif- 
try and the Eall India Company, which placed the claims 
of Great Britain and of her Colonies in hollile array 
againll each other. 


CHAPTER III. 

*Tea is fent by the Eaft India Company to America , and is 
refufed or dejiroyed by the Colonifts . Bofton port all, tffc. 

I N the year 1773 commenced a new sera of the Ame- 
rican controverfy. To underlland this in its origin, 
it is neccflary to recur to the period when the folitary 
duty on tea was excepted from the partial repeal of the 
revenue ad of 1767. When the duties which had been 
laid on glafs, paper, and painters colours, were taken off, a 
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lefpe&able minority in Parliament contended, that the duty 
oo tea ftiould alfo be removed. To this it was replied, 
“ That as the Americans denied the legality of taxing them, 
» total repeal would be a virtual acquieGrence in their 
claims ; and that, in order to preferve the rights of the Mo- 
ther Country, it wasnecellary to retain the preamble, and 
at leatt one of the taxed articles.” It was anfwcred, that a 
partial repeal would be a fource of endlefsdifcontent, and 
that the tax on tea would not defray the cxpences of col- 
le&ing it. The motion in favour of a total appeal was 
thrown out by a great majority. As the Parliament thought 
fit to retain the tax on tea, for an evidence of their right 
of taxation, the Americans, in like manner, to be confif- 
tent with themfelves, in denying that right, difeontinued 
the importation of that commodity. While there was no 
attempt to introduce tea into the Colonies againft this de- 
clared fenfe of the inhabitants, thefe oppofing claims were 
in no danger ofcollilion. In that cafe, the Mother Coun- 
try might have folaced herfelf with her ideal rights, and 
the Colonies, with their favourite opinion of a total ex- 
emption from parliamentary taxes, without difturbing the 
public peace. This mode of compromifing the dif- 
pute, which feemed at hrft defigned as a falvo for the 
honour and confiltency of both parties, was, by the inter- 
ference of the Eaft India Company, in combination with 
the Britiftt Miniftry, completely overfet. 

The expelled revenue for tea failed in confequence 
of the American allociation to import none, on which a 
duty was charged. This, though partially violated in 
fome of the Colonies, was well obferved in others, and par- 
ticularly in Pennfylyania, where the duty was never paid 
on more than one chelt of that commodity. This pro- 
ceeded as much from the fpirit of gain as of patriotifm. 
The merchants found means of fupplying their country- 
men with tea, fmuggled from countries to which the 
power of Britain did not extend. They doubtlefs con- 
ceived themfelves to be fupporting the rights of their 
country, by refilling to purchafe tea from Britain, but 
they alfo reflected that if they could bring the fame com- 
modity to market, free from duty, their profits would be 
proportionably greater. 

The 
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The love of gain was not peculiar to the American 
merchants. From the diminifhed exportation to the Co- 
lonies, the warehoufes of the Britilh Eaft India Com- 
pany had in them about feventeen millions of pounds of 
tea, for which a market could not readily be procured. 
The Miniftry and Eaft India Company unwilling to lofe, 
the one the expeCted revenue from the fale of tea in 
America — the other, their ufual commercial profits, 
agreed on a meafure by which they fuppofed both would 
be fecured. 

The Eaft India Company were by law authorized to 
export their tea, free of duties, to all plates whatfoever. 
By this regulation, tea, though loaded with an exception- 
able duty, would come cheaper to the Colonies than be- 
fore it had been made a fource of revenue : for the duty 
taken off it, when exported from Great Britain, was 
greater than what was to be paid on its importation into 
the Colonies. Confident of fuccefs in finding a market 
for their tea, thus reduced in its price, and alfo of col- 
lecting a duty on its importation and fale in the Colonies, 
the Eaft India Company freighted feveral (hips with teas 
for the different Colonies, and appointed agents for the 
difpofal thereof. This meafure united feveral interefts 
in oppofition to its execution. The patriotifm of the 
Americans was corroborated by feveral auxiliary aids, no 
ways connected with the caufe of liberty, 

The merchants in England were alarmed at the Ioffes 
that muft accrue to themfelves from the exportations of 
the Eaft India Company, and from the Tales going through 
the hands of confignces. Letters were written from that 
country to colonial patriots, urging that oppofition to 
which they of themfelves were prone. 

The fmugglers, who were both numerous and powerful, 
could not relifh a fcheme which by underfelling them, and 
taking a profitable branch of bufinefs out of their hands, 
threatened a diminution of their gains. The Colonifts 
were too fufpicious of the defigns of Great Britain to be 
impofed upon. 

The cry of endangered liberty, once more excited an 
alarm from New-Hampfliixe to Georgia. The firft op- 
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pofition to the execution of the fchcme adopted by the 
Eaft India Company began with the American merchants* 
They faw a profitable branch of their trade likely to be 
loft, and the benefits of it to be transferred to people in 
Great Britain. They felt for the wound that would be 
infli&ed on the country’s claim of exemption from 
parliamentary taxation, but they felt with equal fenfibility 
for the Ioffes they would fuftain by the diverfion of the 
ftreams of commerce into unufual channels. Though 
the oppofition originated in the felfilhnefs of the mer- 
chants, it did not end there. The great body of the 
people, from principles of the pureft patriotifm, were 
brought over to fecond their wilhes: they confidered 
the whole fcheme as calculated to feduce them into 
an acquiefcence with the views of Parliament for raifing 
an American revenue. Much pains were taken to en- 
lighten the Colonifts on this fubjeft, and to convince 
them of the imminent hazard to which their liberties were 
expofed. 

The provincial patriots infilled largely on the perfeve- 
ring determination of the Parent State to eftablilh her 
claim of taxation, by compelling the fale of tea in 
the Colonies againft the folemn refolutions and declared 
fenfe of the inhabitants, and that at a time when the 
commercial intercourfe of the countries was renewed, 
and their ancient harmony fall returning. The pro- 
pofed venders of the tea were reprefented as revenue 
officers, employed in the colle£tion of an unconftitutional 
tax impofed by Great Britain. The Colonifts reafoned 
with themfelves, that as the duty and the price of the 
commodity were infeparably blended, if the tea was fold, 
every purchafer would pay a tax impofed by the 
Britilh Parliament, as part of the purchafe money. To 
obviate this evil, and to prevent the liberties of a great 
country from being facrificed by inconfiderate purchafers, 
fundry town meetings were held in the capitals of the 
different provinces, and combinations were formed to 
obftruft the fales of the tea fent by the Eaft India Com- 
pany. 
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The refolutions entered into by the inhabitants of Phi* 
ladelphia on October the 1 8th 1773, afford a good fpeci- 
men of the whole thefe were as follows : 

1. That the difpofal of their own property is the 
inherent right of freemen; that there can be no property 
in that which another can, of right, take from us without 
ourconfent ; that the claim of Parliament to tax America 
is, in other words, a claim of right to levy contributions on 
us at pleafure. 

2. That the duty .impofed by Parliament upon tea 
landed in America, is a tax on the Americans, or levying 
contributions on them without their confent. 

3. That the exprefs purpofe for which the tax is levied 
on the Americans, namely, for the fupport of govern- 
ment, adminiftration of juftice, and defence of his Ma- 
jefty’s dominions in America, has a direft tendency to 
render aftemblies ufelefs, and to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment and flavery. 

4. That a virtuous and fteady oppofition to this mini* 
fterial plan of governing America is abfolutely neceffary 
to preferve even the fhadow of liberty, and is a duty 
which every freeman in America owes to his country, to 
himfclf, and to his pofterity. 

5. That the refolution lately entered into by the Eaft 
India Company to fend out their tea to America, fubjeft 
to the payment of duties on its being landed here, is an 
open attempt to enforce this minifterial plan, and a vio- 
lent attack upon the liberties of America. 

6. That it is the duty of every American to oppofe this 
attempt. 

7* T hat whoever fhall, dire&ly or indire£lly, counte- 
nance this attempt, or in any wife aid or abet in unload- 
ing, receiving, or vending the tea fent, 01 to be fent out by 
the Eaft India Company, while it remains fubjeft to the 
payment of a duty here, is an enemy to his country. 

8. That a committee be immediately chofen to wait on 
thofe gentlemen who, it is reported, are appointed by 
the Eaft India Company to receive and fell the faid tea, 
and requeft them, from a regard to their own chara&er 
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*nd the peace and good order of the city and province, im- 
mediately to refign their appointment.” 

As the time approached when the arrival of the tea 
(hips might be foon expelled, fuch meafures were adopted 
as feemed moft likely to prevent the landing of their car- 
goes. The tea confignees appointed by the Eaft India 
Company were in feveral places compelled to relinquifh 
their appointments, and no others could be found hardy 
enough to a£t in their (lead, The pilots in the river 
Delaware were warned not to condu£t any of the tea 
(hips into their harbour. In New-York popular ven- 
gcance was denounced againft all who would contribute 
in any meafure to forward the views of the Eaft India 
Company. The captains of the New-York and Phila- 
delphia (hips being apprized of the refolution of the 
people, and fearing the confequences of landing a com- 
modity, charged with an odious duty, in violation of their 
declared public fentiments, concluded to return dire&ly to 
Great Britain, without making an entry at the cuftom- 
houfe. 

It was otherwife in Maffachufetts. The tea (hips de- 
figned for the fupply of Bofton were configned to the 
fons, coufins, and particular friends of Governor Hut- 
chinfon. When they were called upon to refign, they 
anfwered, “ That it was out of their power.” The 
collector refufed to give a clearance, unlefs the veffels were 
difcharged of dutiable articles as by law directed. The 
Governor refufed to give a pafs for the veffels unlefs pro- 
perly qualified from the cuftom-houfe. The Governor 
likewife requeued Admiral Montague to guard the paf- 
fages out of the harbour, and gave orders to fuffer no 
veffels, coafters excepted, to pafs the fortrefs from the 
town wiihout a pafs (igned by himfelf. From a combi- 
nation of thefe circumftances, the return of the tea veffels 
from Bofton was rendered impoffible. The inhabitants 
then had no option but to prevent the landing of the tea, 
or to fuffer it to be landed, and depend on the unanimity 
of the people not to purchafe it, or to deftroy the tea, 
or to fuffer a deep laid fcheme againft their facred liber- 
ties to take effect. The firft would have required incef- 
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fant watching by night as well as by day, for a period 
of time, the duration of which no one could compute. 
The fecond would have been vifionary to childifhnefs, 
by fufpending the liberties of a growing country, on the 
felf-denial and difcretion of every tea drinker in the 
province. They viewed the tea as the vehicle of an 
unconftitutional tax, and as inleparably aflociated with it. 
To avoid the one, they rcfolved to deftroy the other. 
About fcvcntcen perfons, drelfed as Indians, repaired tp 
the tea (hips, broke open 342 chefts of tea, and without 
doing any other damage, difeharged their contents into the 
water. 

Thus by the inflexibility of the Governor, the iffue 
of this bufinefs was different at Boflon from what 
it was elfewhere. The whole cargoes of tea were re- 
turned from New-York and Philadelphia. That which 
was font to Charlefton was landed and flored, but not 
offered for fale. Mr. Hutchinfon had repeatedly urged 
Government, at home, to be firm and perfevering, he 
could not therefore, confident with his honour, depart from 
a line of conduct he had fo often and fo ftrongly recom- 
mended to his fuperiors. He alfo believed that the inha- 
bitants would not dare to perfect their engagements, and 
flattered himfelf that they would defift when the critical 
moment arrived. 

Admitting the re«Slitudc of the American claims of 
exemption trom parliamentary taxation, the deftru£tion 
of the tea by the Boftonians was warranted by the great 
law of felf-prefervation ; for it was not poflible for them, 
by any other means within the compafs of probability, to 
difeharge the duty they owed to their country. 

The event of this bufinefs was very different from what 
had been expected in England. The Colonifts acted with 
fo much union and fyftem, that there was not a (ingle cheft 
of any of the cargoes fent out by the Eaft India Company 
on this occafion, fold for their benefit. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings was, on the 7th of 
March 1774* communicated in a meffage from the 
Throne to both Houfes of Parliament. In this commu- 
nication the conduct of the Colonifts was reprefented as 
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Hot only obftm&ing the commerce of Great Britain, birt 
fts fubverfive of its conflitution. The meflagc was ac- 
companied with a number of papers, containing copies 
and extra&s of letters, from the feveral royal Governors 
and others, from which it appeared that the oppolition 
to the fale of the tea was not peculiar to MalTac.hufetts, 
but common to all the Colonies. Thefe papers were ac- 
companied with accounts fetting forth, that nothing Ihort 
of parliamentary interference was capable of re-eilablifh- 
ing order among the turbulent Colonifts, and that there- 
fore decifive meafures Ihould be immediately adopted for 
fecuring the dependence of the Colonies. If the right 
of levying taxes on the Americans was veiled in the Pa- 
rent State, thefe inferences were well founded ; but if it 
■was not, their conduct in refilling an invafion of their 
rights was juftified, not only by many examples in the 
hiftory of Britain, but by the fpirit of the conltitution of 
that country which they were oppofing. 

By the deftru6lion of the tea, the people of Boflon had 
incurred the fandlion of penal laws. Thofe in Great 
Britain who wilhed for an opportunity to take vengeance 
on that town, commonly fuppofed by them to be the 
mother of fedition and rebellion, rejoiced that her inha- 
bitants had laid themfelves open to caltigation. 

It was v/ell known that the throwing of the tea into the 
river, did not originate with the perfons who were the 
immediate inflruments of that a£l of violence, but that 
the whole had been concerted at a public meeting, and 
was, in a qualified fenfe, the a£l of the town. The uni- 
verfal indignation which in Great Britain was excited 
againft the people of Bolton, pointed out to the Miniltry 
the fuitablenefs of the prefent moment for humbling 
them. Though the oltenlible ground of complaint was 
nothing more than a trefpafs on private property, com- 
mitted by private perfons, yet it was well known to be 
part of a long digelted plan of refinance to parliamentary 
taxation. Every meafure that mignt be purfued on the 
occafion, feemed to be big with the fate of the empire. 
To proceed in the ufual forms of law, appeared to the 
rulers in Great Britain to be a departure from thc;r 
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dignity. It was urged by the Miniftry that Parliament, 
and Parliament only, was capable of re-cftablilhing tran- 
quillity among thefe turbulent people, and of bringing 
order out of confufion. To ftifle all oppofition from the 
merchants, the public papers were filled with writings 
which Rated the impoffibility of carrying on a future trade 
to America, if this flagrant outrage on commerce Ihould 
go unpunilhed. 

It was in vain urged by the minority that no good could 
arife from coercion, unlefs the minds of the Americans 
were made eafy on the fubjeft of taxation. Equally vain 
was a motion for a retrofpedt into the conduct of Miniftry, 
which had provoked their refiftance. 

The Parliament difcovered an averfion from looking 
back to the original ground of the difpute, and confined 
themfelves folely to the late mifbehaviour of the Ame- 
ricans, without any inquiry into the provoking caufes 
thereof. 

The violence of the Boftonians in deftroying an arti- 
cle of commerce was largely infilled upon, without any 
indulgence for the jealous fpirit of liberty, in the depen- 
dents of Englifhmen. The connexion between the tea, 
and the unconftitutional duty impofed thereon, was over- 
looked, and the public mind of Great Britain foleJj' fixed 
on the obftru£tions given to commerce by the turbulent 
Colonifts. The fpirit raifed againft the Americans be- 
came as high, and as ftrong, as their moft inveterate ene- 
mies could defire. This was not confined to the com- 
mon people, but took pofleflion of legiflators, whofe 
unclouded minds ought to be exalted above the mills of 
prejudice or partiality. Such, when they confult on 
public affairs, Ihould be free from the impulfes of palfion, 
for it rarely happens that refolutions adopted in anger 
are founded in wifdom. The Parliament in Great Britain, 
tranfported with indignation againft the people of Bolton, 

in a fit of rage refolved to take legiflative vengeance oq 
that devoted town. 

Difregarding the forms of her own conftitution, by 
which none are to be condemned unheard, or punifhed 
without a trial, a bill was finally pafled, on the 17th day 
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after it was firft moved for, by which the port of Bodon 
was virtually blocked up, for it was legally precluded 
from the privilege of landing and difeharging, or of la- 
ding and (hipping of goods, wares, and merchandife. 
The minider who propofed this meafure, dated in flip- 
port of it, that the oppofition to the authority of Par- 
liament had always originated in that Colony, and had 
always been indigated by the feditious proceedings of the 
town of Boflon : that it was therefore necelfary to make 
an example of that town, which by an unparalleled out- 
rage had violated the freedom of commerce ; that Great 
Britain would be wanting in the protedlion (lie owed to 
her peaceable fubje&s, if (he did not punilh fuch an 
infult in an exemplary manner. He therefore propofed, 
that the town of Bodon (hould be obliged to pay for the 
tea which had been deflroyed. He was farther of opi- 
nion, that making a pecuniary fatisfa&ion for the in- 
jury committed, would not alone be fufficient, but that 
in addition thereto, fecurity mud be given in future, that 
trade may be fafely carried on — property protc&ed — 
laws obeyed — and duties paid. He urged, therefore, that 
it would be proper to take away from Bodon the privi- 
lege of a port, until his Majedy (hould be fatisfied in 
thefe particulars, and publicly declare in council, on a 
proper certificate, of the good behaviour of the town, that 
he was fo fatisfied. Until this (hould happen, he pro- 
pofed that the cudom houfe officers (hould be removed 
to Salem. The minider hoped that this a& would exe- 
cute itfelf, or at mod, that a few frigates would fccure 
its execution. He alfo hoped, that the profpe£t of ad- 
vantage to the town of Salem, from its being made the 
feat of the cudom houfe, and from the exclufion of the 
port of Bodon, would detach them from the intered of 
the latter, and difpofe them to fupport a meafure from 
which they had fo much to expe£l. It was alfo prefumed 
that the other Colonies would leave Bodon to (offer the 
punidiment due to her demerits. The abettors of parlia-r 
mentary fupremacy flattered themfelves that this decided 
conduct of Great Britain would, for ever, extinguifh all 
oppofition from the refra&ory Colonids to the claims of 
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the Mother Country ; and the apparent equity of obliging a 
delinquent town to make reparation for an injury occafioned 
by the faftious fpirit of its inhabitants, filenced many of 
the friends of America. The confequences refulting from 
this meafure were the reverfe of what were wifhed for by 
the firft, and dreaded by the laft. 

By the operation of the Bofton port aft, the preceding 
fituation of its inhabitants, and that of the Eaft India 
Company, was reverfed. The former had more reafon to 
complain of the difproportionate penalty to which they 
were indifcriminately fubjefted, than the latter of that 
outrage on their property, for which punifhment had been 
inflifted. Hitherto the Eaft India Company were the in- 
jured parly, but from the pafting of this aft, the balance 
of injury was on the oppofite fide. If wrongs received 
entitled the former to reparation, the latter had a much 
ftronger title to the fame ground. For the aft of feven- 
teen or eighteen individuals, twice as many thoufands 
were involved in one general calamity. 

Both parties viewed the cafe on a much larger fcale 
than that of municipal law. The people of Bofton al- 
leged, in vindication of their conduft, that the tea 
was a weapon aimed at their liberties, and that the fame 
principles of felf-prefervation which juftify the breaking 
of the affaflin's fword uplifted for deftruftion, equally au- 
thorifed the deftruftion of that tea which was the vehicle 
of an unconditional tax, fubverfive of their liberties. 
The Parliament of Great Britain confidered the aft of 
the people of Bofton, in deftroying the tea, as an open 
defiance of that country. The demerit of the aftion, as 
an offence againft property, was loft, in the fuppofed fu- 
perior demerit of trcafonable intention to emancipate 
themfelves from a ftate of colonial depcndance. The 
Americans conceived the cafe to be intimately connefted 
with their liberties, the inhabitants of Great Britain 
with their fupremacy ; the former confidered it as a 
duty they owed their country, to make a common caufe 
with the people of Bofton, the latter thought themfelves 
under equal obligations to fupport the privileges of Par- 
liament. 

On 
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On the third reading of the BoRon port bill, a peti- 
tion was prefented by the Lord Mayor, in the name of 
feveral natives and inhabitants of North America, then 
reftding in London. It was drawn with great force of 
language, and dated, that “ the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment againR Bolton were repugnant to every principle 
of law and juRice, and eRabhlhed a precedent by which 
no man in America could enjoy a moment’s fecurity.” 
The friends of parliamentary l'upremacy had long re- 
gretted the democratic conRitutions of the provinces as 
adverfe to their fchemes. They faw with concern the 
Ready oppofition that was given to their meafures by the 
American legiflatures. Thefe conRitutions were planned 
when Great Britain neither feared nor cared for her Co- 
lonies. Not fufpeding that lhe was laying the founda- 
tion of future Rates, lhe granted charters that gave to 
the people fo much of the powers of government as en- 
abled them to make not only a formidable, but a regular 
conRitutional oppofition to the country from which they 
fprung. 

Long had her rulers wilhed for an opportunity to re- 
voke thefe charters, and to new-model thefe governments. 
The prefent moment feemed favourable to this defign. 
The temper of the nation was high, and the refentment 
againR the province of Malfachufetts general and violent. 
The late outrages in BoRon furnilhed a tolerable pre- 
tence for the attempt. An aft of the Britifh Parliament 
fpcedily followed the one for (hutting up the port of 
BoRon, entitled, an “ Ad for the better regulating the go- 
vernment of Malfachufetts.” The objed of this was to 
alter the charter of the province in the following par- 
ticulars: The council or fecond branch of the legifla- 
ture heretofore eleded by the general court, was to be, 
from the firfl of AuguR 1774, appointed by the Crown. 
The royal Governor was alfo by the fame ad inveRed 
with the power of appointing and removing all judges of 
the inferior courts of common pleas— commilTioncrs of 
oyer and terminer — the attorney general — provoR mar- 
flial— juRice — Rieriffs, &c. The town meetings which 
were fandionedby the charter, were, with a few excep- 
tions, 
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tions, forbidden to be held, without the leave of the 
Governor or Lieutenant Governor in writing, expreffing 
the fpecial bufinefs of faid meeting, firft had and ob- 
tained ; and with a farther reftri&ion, that no matter 
fhould be treated ef at thefe meetings, excepting the elec- 
tion of public officers, and the bufinefs noticed in the 
leave given by the Governor or Lieutenant Governor. Ju- 
rymen who had been before elected by the freeholders 
and inhabitants of the feveral towns, were to be, by this 
new a£t, all fummoned and returned by the fheriffis of the 
refpe£tive counties. The whole executive government 
>vas taken out of the hands of the people, and the no- 
mination of all important officers veiled in the King or his 
Governor. 

This a& excited a greater alarm than the port a£h 
The one effe&ed only the metropolis, the other the whole 
province. The one had the appearance of being me- 
rited, as it was well known that an a£t of violence had 
been committed by its inhabitants, under the fan&ion of 
a town meeting ; but the other had no ftronger juftifying 
reafon than that the propofed alterations were, in the 
opinion of the Parliament, become abfolutely neceflary, in 
order to the prefervation of the peace and good order of 
the faid province, in fupport of this bill, the Minifler 
who brought it in alledged, that an executive power was 
wanting in the country. The very people, faid he, who 
commit the riots are the pojfe comitatus in which the 
force of the civil power coniifts. He farther urged the 
futility of making laws, the execution of which, under 
the prefent form of government in Maflachufetts, might 
be fo eafily evaded, and therefore contended for a necef- 
fity to alter the whole frame of their conftitution, as far 
as related to its executive and judicial powers. In oppo- 
fition it was urged, that the taking away the civil confti- 
tution of a whole people, fecured by a folemn chajter, 
upon general charges of delinquencies and defe&s, was a 
ftretch of power of the moft arbitrary and dangerous 
nature. 

By the Englifh conftitution charters were facred, and 

only revokable by a due courfe of law, and on a convic- 
tion 
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tion of mifconduCt. They were folemn compacts between 
the prince and the people, and exempt from the conftitu- 
tional power of either party. The abettors of the Britifh 
fchemes reafoned in a lummary way. They fa id, ‘‘the 
Colonies, particularly Maifachufctts, by their circular 
letters, alTociations and town meetings, have for years 
part thwarted all the meafures of Government, and are 
meditating independency. This turbulent fpirit of theirs 
is foftered by their conllitution, which invelfs them with 
too much power to be confident with the date ot fubor- 
dination. Let us therefore lay the ax to the root — new- 
model their charter, and lop orr thofe privileges which 
they have abufed.” 

When the human mind is ag>ated with paflion it rarely 
difeerns its own intered, and but faintly forefees confe- 
quences. Had the Parliament (lopped fhort with the 
Bolton port aCt, the motives to union and to make a 
common caufe with that metropolis, would have been 
feeble, perhaps ineffectual to have roufed the other pro- 
vinces ; but the arbitrary mutilation of the important pri- 
vileges contained in a folemn charter, without a trial — 
without a hearing, by the will of Parliament, convinced 
the mod moderate that the caufe of MaiTachufetts was the 
caufe of all the provinces. 

It readily occurred to thofe who guided the helm of 
Great Britain, that riots would probably take place, in at- 
tempting the execution of the ads jud mentioned. They 
alfo difeerned that fuch was the temper of the people, that 
trials for murders committed in fupprefling riots, if held 
in MaiTachufetts, would feldom terminate in favour of 
the parties who were engaged on the fide of Government, 
To make this fyftem complete, it was necelfary to go one 
ftep farther, and to fereen their aCtive friends from the 
apprehended partiality of fuch trials. It was therefore 
provided by law, that if any perfon was indited for mur- 
der, or for any capital offence committed in aiding ma- 
giftracy, that the Governor might fend the perfon fo in- 
dicted to another Colony, or to Great Britain to be tried. 
This law was the fubjeCt of fevere comments. It was 

confidered as an aCt of indemnity to thofe who fhould 

embrue 
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embrue their hands in the blood of their fellow citizens. 
It was alked how the relations of a murdered man could 
effectually profecute, if they muff go three thoufand miles 
to attend that bufmefs. It was contended that the a£l, by 
{topping the ufual court of juftice, would probably give 
rife to affaflinations and dark revenge among individuals, 
and encourage all kinds of lawlefs violence. T he charge 
of partiality was retorted. For faid they, If a party 
fpirit againlt the authority of Great Britain would con- 
demn an active officer in Maffachufetts as a murderer, the 
fame party fpirit for preferving the authority of Great 
Britain would, in that country, acquit a murderer as a fpi- 
rited performer of his duty.” The cafe of Captain Prefton 
was alfo quoted as a proof of the impartial adminiflration 
of juftice in Maffachufetts. 

The fame natives of America- who had petitioned 
againft the Bofton port bill, prefented a fecond oneagainft 
thefe two bills. With uncommon energy of language, 
they pointed out many conftitutional objc&ions againft 
them, and concluded with fervently befeeching, “ that the 
Parliament would not, by paffing them, reduce their coun- 
trymen to an abjeCl ftate of mifery and humiliation, or 
drive them to the laft refource of defpair.” The Lords of 
the minority entered alfo a proteft againft the paffing of 
each of thefe bills. 

It was fortunate for the people of Bofton, and thofe 
who wifhed to promote a combination of the Colonies 
againft Great Britain, that thefe three feveral laws palled 
nearly at the fame time. They were prefented in quick 
progreffion, cither in the form of bills or of aCls, to the 
conlideration of the inflamed Americans, and produced 
effeCIs on their minds, infinitely greater than could have 
been expcCIed from cither, efpecially from the Bofton port 
acl alone. 

When the fire of indignation, excited by the firft, was 
burning, intelligence of thefe other ads operated like 
fuel, and made it flame out with increaling vehemence. 
The three laws were confidered as forming a complete 
fyftem of tyranny, from the operation of which, there was 
no chance of making a peaceable efcape. 

“ By 
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4 ‘ By the firft,” faid they, u the property of unoffend- 
ing thoufands is arbitrarily taken away, for the ad of a 
few individuals ; by the fecond, our chartered liberties 
are annihilated ; and by the third, our lives may be de- 
ftroyed with impunity. Property, liberty, and life, are 
all facrificed on the altar of minilterial vengeance.” This 
mode of reafoning was not peculiar to MalTachufetts. 
Thefe three ads of Parliament, contrary to the expeda- 
tion of thofe who planned them, became a cement of a 
firm union among the Colonies, from New-Hampfhire to 
Georgia. They now openly faid, “ our charters and 
other rights and immunities mud depend on the pleafure 
of Parliament.” They were fenlible that they had all 
concurred, more or lefs, in the fame line of oppofition 
which had provoked thefe fevere ftatutes againlt Marta- 
chufetts ; and they believed that vengeance, though de- 
layed, was not remitted, and that the only favour the lead 
culpable could exped, was to be the laft that would be 
devoured. The friends of the Colonics contended, that 
thefe laws were in dired contradidion to the letter and 
the fpirit of the Britifh conftitution. Their oppofers 
could fupport them on no ftronger grounds than thofe of 
political necellity and expedience. They acknowledged 
them to be contrary to the eflablifhed mode of proceeding, 
but defended them as tending ultimately to preferve the 
condition, from the meditated independency of the 
Colonies. 

Such was the temper of the people in England, that the 
ads hitherto palled were popular. A general opinion had 
gone forth ih the Mother Country, that the people of 
MalTachufetts, by their violent oppofition to Government, 
had drawn on themfelves merited corredion. 

The Parliament did not Hop here, but proceeded one 
ftep farther, which inflamed their enemies in America, 
and loft them friends in Great Britain. The general cla- 
mor in the provinces was, that the proceedings in the Par- 
liament were arbitrary and unconditional. Before they 
completed their memorable feflion in the beginning of the 
year 1774, they parted an ad refpeding the government 
of Quebec, which in the opinion of their friends merited 
thefe appellations. By this ad the government of that 

province 
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province was made to extend fonthward to the Ohio, and 
weftward to the banks of the Mifliffippi, and northward 
to the boundary of the Hudfon’s Bay Company. The 
principal objeds of the ad were to form a legiflative 
council for all the affairs of the province, except taxation, 
which council fhould be appointed by the Crown to make ; 
the office to be held during pleafure, and his Majefty s 
Roman Catholic fubjeds to be entitled to a place therein— - * 

to cftablifh the French laws, and a trial without jury in 

civil cafes, and the Engliffi laws, with a trial by jury in 
criminal — to fecure to the Roman Catholic clergy, ex- 
cept the regulars, the legal enjoyment of their eftates, and 
their tythes, from all who were of their own religion* 
Not only the fpirit but the letter of this ad were fo con- 
trary to the Englilh conftitution, that it diminifhed the 
popularity of the meafures which had been formed againft 

the Americans. _ . 

Among the more fouthern Colonifts, it was conceived 

that its evident objed was to make the inhabitants of 
Canada fit inftruments in the hands of power, to reduce 


them to a ftatc of flavery. 

They well remembered the embarrafTments occafioned 
to them in the late war between France and England, by 
the French inhabitants of Canada — they fuppofed that 
the Britifh adminiftration meant, at this time, to ufethefe 
people in the fame line of attack, for their fubjugation* 
As Great Britain had new-modelled the chartered govern- 
ment of Maffachufetts, and claimed an authority fo to do 
in every province, the Colonifts were apprehenfive, that, 
in the plenitude of her power, (he would impofe on each 
of them, in their turns, a conftitution fimilar to what lhe 
had projeded for the province of Canada. . 

They forefaw, or thought they forefaw, the annihilation 
of their ancient aflemblies, and their whole legiflative 
bufinefs transferred to the creatures of the Crown. 1 c 
ler^al parliamentary right to a maintenance conferred on 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic religion, gave great ot- 
fence to many in England, but the political confequences 
expeded to refult from it, were moft dreaded by the 
Colonifts. Thev 
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They viewed the whole aft as an evidence that hoftU 
lities were intended againft them, and that part of it 
which refpefted religion, as calculated to make Roman 
Catholics fubfervient to the purpofes of military coercion. 

The feflion of Parliament which paired thefe memo- 
rable afts, had ftretched far into fummer. As it drew 
near a clofe the moll fanguine expeftations were indulged, 
that from the refolution and great unanimity of Parlia- 
ment on all American queflions, the fubmiflion of the 
Colonies would be immediate, and their future obedience 
and tranquillity effeftually fecured. The triumphs and 
congratulations of the friends of the Minillry were unu- 
fually great. 

In palling the afts which have been juft mentioned, 
diflentients in favour of America were unufually few. 
The minifterial majority, believing that the refraftory 
Colonifts depended chiefly on the countenance of their 
Englilh abettors, were of opinion, that as foon as they 
received intelligence of the decreafe of their friends, and 
of the decifive conduft of Parliament, they would ac- 
quiefee in the will of Great Britain — the fame and gran- 
deur of the nation was fuch, that it was never imagined 
they would ferioully dare to contend with fo formidable 
a people. The late triumphs of Great Britain had made 
fuch an imprellion on her rulers, that they believed the 
Americans, on feeing the ancient fpirit of the nation re- 
vive, would not rifque a trial of prowefs with thofe fleets 
and armies, which the combined force of France and Spain 
were unable to refill. By an impious confidence in theif 
fuperior ftrength, they precipitated the nation into rafh 
meafures, from the dire effefts of which, the world may 
learn a ufeful leifon. 


CHAP. IV. 

Proceedings of the Colonies in 1774, in confluence of th* 

Bofon Port Aft> viz . 

T HE winter which followed the deftruftion of the 
tea in Bofton, was an anxious one to thofe of the 
Colonifts who were given to refleftion. Many conjefturcs 

were 
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were formed about the line of conduct Great Britain 
would probably adopt, for the fupport of her dignity. 
The fears of the mod timid were more than realized by 
1774* the news of the Bofton Port Bill. This arrived on the 
10th of May, and its operation was to commence the 
firft of the next month. Various town meetings were called 
to deliberate on the ftate of public affairs. On the 13th 
of May, the town of Bofton paffed the following vote : 

“ That it is the opinion of this town, that if the 
other Colonies come into a joint refolution to ftop all im- 
portation from Great Britain and the Weft Indies, till 
the a£t for blocking up this harbour be repealed, the fame 
will prove the falvation of North-America and her li- 
berties. On the other hand, if they continue their ex- 
ports and imports, there is high reafon to fear that 
fraud, power, and the moft odious oppreftion, will rife 
triumphant over juftice, right, focial happinefs, and free- 
dom. And, moreover, that this vote be tranfmitted by 
the moderator to all our filler Colonies, in the name and 
behalf of this town.” 

Copies of this vote were tranfmitted to each of the 
Colonies. The oppofition to Great Britain had hitherto 
called forth the pens of the ingenious, and in fome in- 
ftances impofed the felf-denial of non-importation agree- 
ments : but the bulk of the people had little to do with 
the difpute. The fpirited conduct of the people of 
Bofton in deftroying the tea, and the alarming prece- 
dents fet by Great Britain, in confequence thereof, 
brought fubje£ts into difeuflion, with which every pea- 
fant and day labourer was concerned. 

The patriots who had hitherto guided the helm, knew 
well that if the other Colonies did not fupport the people 
of Bofton, they muft be crufhed, and it was equally 
obvious, that in their coercion a precedent, injurious to 
liberty, would be eftablifhed. It was, therefore, the in- 
tereft of Bofton to draw in the other Colonics. It was 
alfo the intereft of the patriots in all the Colonies, to 
bring over the bulk of the people to adopt fuch efficient 
meafures as were likely to extricate the inhabitants of 

Bofton from the unhappy fituation in which they were 

involved 
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involved. To effe£l thefe purpofes much prudence as 
well as patriotifm was neceflary. The other provinces 
were but remotely affe&ed by the fate of Mafiachufetts. 
They were happy, and had no caufe, on their own account, 
to oppofe the government of Great Britain. That a people 
fo circumftanced fliould take part with a diftrefied neigh- 
bour, at the rifque of incurring the refentment of the 
Mother Country, did not accord with the felfifli maxims 
by which ftates, as well as individuals, are ufually go- 
verned. The ruled are, for the moft part, prone to fuf- 
fer as long as evils are tolerable, and in general they mult 
feel before they are roufed to contend with their oppref- 
fors ; but the Americans aded on a contrary principle. 

They commenced an oppofition to Great Britain, and 
ultimately engaged in a defenfive war on fpeculation. 
They were not fo much moved by opprefiion adtually 
felt, as by a convi&ion that a foundation was laid, and a 
precedent about to be eftablilhcd for future oppreffions. 
To convince the bulk of the people, that they had an 
intereft in foregoing a prefent good, and fubmitting to a 
prefent evil, in order to obtain a future greater good, and 
to avoid a future greater evil, was the talk ailigned to 
the colonial patriots. But it called for the exertion of 
their utmoft abilities. They effe&ed it in a great mca- 
fure by means of theprefs. Pamphlets, e flays, addrefies, 
and newfpaper difiertations, were daily prefented to the 
public, proving that Mafiachufetts was filtering in the 
common caufe, and that intereft and policy, as well as 
good neighbourhood, required the united exertions of all 
the Colonies, in fupporf of that much injured province. 
It was inculcated on the people, that if the minifterial 
fchemes were filtered to take efFeft in Mafiachufetts, 
the other Colonies muft exped the lofs of their charters, 
and that a new government would be impofod upon 
them, like that proje&ed for Quebec. The King and 
Parliament held no patronage in America fufficient to 
oppofe this torrent, and the few who ventured to write in 
their favour found a difficulty in communicating their 
fentiments to the public. No penfions or preferments 
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awaited their exertions. Negle& and contempt wer t 
their ufual portion, but popularity, confequence, and 
fame, were the rewards of thofe who ftepped forward 
in the caufe of liberty. In order to interest the great 
body of people, the few who were at the helm de- 
claimed any thing more decifive, than convening the 
inhabitants, and taking their fenfe on what was proper 
to be done. In the mean time great pains were taken 
to prepare them for the adoption of vigorous meafures. 

The words whigs and tories, for want of better, were 
now introduced, as the diftinguiftiing names of parties. 
By the former, were meant thofe who were for making 
a common caufe with Bofton, and fupporting the Co- 
lonies in their oppofition to the claims of Parliament. 
By the latter, thofe who were at leaft fo far favourers of 
Great Britain, that they wifhed either that meafures, or 
only palliative meafures, fliould be adopted in oppofition 
to her fchemes. 

Thefe parties were fo nearly balanced in New-York, 
that nothing more was agreed to at the firft meeting of 
the inhabitants, than a recommendation to call a Congrefs. 

At Philadelphia the patriots had a delicate part to a£t. 
The government of the Colony being proprietary, a mul- 
titude of officers, connected with that intereft, had much 
to fear from convulfions, and nothing to expedl from a 
revolution. A ftill greater body of people called Qua- 
kers, denied the lawfulnefs of war, and, therefore, could 
not adopt fuch meafures for the fupport of Bofton, as 
naturally tended to produce an event fo adverfe to their 
fyftem of religion. 

The citizens of Bofton not only fent forward their 
public letter to the citizens of Philadelphia, but ac- 
companied it with private communications to individuals 
of known patriotifm and influence, in which they ftated 
the impoffibility of their ftanding alone againft the tor- 
rent of minifterial vengeance, and the indifpenfable ne- 
ceflity that the leading Colony of Pennfylvania ftiould 
afford them its fupport and countenance. The advo- 
cates in Philadelphia, for making a common caufe 
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>vith Bofton, were fully fenfible of the ftate of parties 
in Pennfylvania. They faw the difpute with Great 
Britain brought to a crifis, and a new fcene opening, 
which required exertions different from any heretofore 
made. The fuccefs of thefe, they well knew, depended 
on the wifdom with which they were planned, .and the 
union of the whole people in carrying them into execu- 
tion. They faw the propriety of proceeding with the 
greateft circumfpe&ion : and, therefore, refolved at their 
firft meeting on nothing more than to call a general meet- May 20. 
ing of the inhabitants on the next evening. At the fe- 
cond meeting, the patriots had fo much moderation and a I. 
policy, as to urge nothing dccifive, contenting themfelves 
with taking the fenfe of the inhabitants, fimply on the 
propriety of fending an anfwer to the public letter from 
Bolton. This was univerfally approved. The letter 
agreed upon was firm but temperate. “ They acknow- 
ledged the difficulty of offering advice on the prefent occa- 
fion, fympathized with the people of Bolton in their dif- 
trefs, and obferved that alt lenient meafures for their re- 
lief lhould be firft tried. That if the making reftitution 
for the tea deftroyed, would put an end to the unhappy 
controverfy, and leave the people of Bolton upon their an- 
cient footing of conftitutional liberty, it could not admit 
of a doubt what part they lhould a£t : but that it was 
not the value of the tea, it was the indefeafible right of 
giying and granting their own money, which was the 
matter in confideration ; that it was the common caufe 
of America ; and, therefore, necelfary in their opinion, 
that a Congrefs of deputies from the feveral Colonies 
lhould be convened, to devife means for reftoring har- 
mony between Great Britain and the Colonies, and pre- 
venting matters . from coming to extremities. Till this 
could be brought about, they recommended firmnefs, pru- 
dence, and moderation, to the immediate fufferers, affu- 
nng them, that the people of Pennfylvania would con- 
tinue to evince a firm adherence to the caufe of Ame- 
rican liberty.” 

In order to awaken the attention of the people, a fe« 
ries of letters was publilhed, well calculated to roufe 
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them to a fenfe of their danger, and point out the fata! 
confequences of the late a£Ts of Parliament. Every newf- 
paper teemed with differtations in favour of liberty— 
with debates of the members of Parliament, efpecially 
with the fpeeches of the favourers of America, and the 
protefts of the dilfenting Lords. The latter had a parti- 
cular effect on the Colonifts, and were confidered by 
them as irrefragable proofs that the late a£ls againft Maf- 
fachufetts were unconftitutional and arbitrary. 

The minds of the people being thus prepared, the 
friends of liberty promoted a petition to the Governor for 
convening the alTembly. This they knew would not be 
granted, and that the refufal of it would fmooth the 
way for calling the inhabitants together. The Governor 
having refufed to call the alTembly, a general meeting of 
Jun. 18. the inhabitants was requefted. About 8000 met and 
adopted fundry fpirited refolutions. In thefe they decla- 
red, that the Bolton Port a& was unconftitutional — that 
it was expedient to convene a continental Congrefs — to 
appoint a committee for the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, to correfpond with their filter Colonies and the fe- 
verai counties of Pennfylvania, and to invert that com- 
mittee with power to determine on the beft mode for col- 
lecting the fenfe of the province, and appointing deputies 
to n attend a general Congrefs. Under the fandtion of 
this laft refolve, the committee appointed for that pur- 
28. pofe wrote a circular letter to all the counties of the 
province, requefting them to appoint deputies to a gene- 
ral meeting, propofed to be held on the 1 5th of July ; part 
of this letter was in the following words : ** We would 
not offer fuch an affront to the well-known public fpirit 
of Pennfylvanians as to queftion your zeal on the pre- 
fent occalion. Our very exiftencc in the rank of freemen, 
and the fecurity of all that ought to be dear to us, evi- 
dently depends on our conducting this great caufe to its 
proper iffue, by firmnefs, wifdom, and magnanimity. It 
is with pleafure we affure you, that all the Colonies from 
South-Carolina to New Hampfhire, are animated with 
one fpirit in the common caufe, and confider that as this is 
the proper crifis for having our differences with the Mother 
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Country brought to fome certain ilTue, and our liberties 
fixed upon a permanent foundation, this defirable end can 
only be accomplilhed by aifree communication of fenti- 
ments, and a lincere and fervent regard for the interefts 
of our common country.” 

The feveral counties readily complied with the requeft 
of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, and appointed deputies, 
who met at the time appointed, and palled fundry refolves, 
in which they reprobated the late a£ts of Parliament — ex- 
prefled their fympathy with Bolton, as fufFering in the 
common caufe — approved of holding a Congrefs, and de- 
clared their willingnefs to make any facrifiees that might 
be recommended by a Congrefs, for fecuring their li- 
berties. 

Thus, without tumult, diforder, or divided counfels, 
the whole province of Pennfylvania was, by prudent ma- 
nagement and temperate proceedings, brought into the 
oppofition with its whole weight and influence. This is 
the more remarkable, as it is probable, that if the fenti- 
ments of individuals had been feparately taken, there 
would have been a majority againft involving themfelvcs 
in the confequences of taking part with the deftroyers of 
the tea at Bolton. 

While thefe proceedings were carrying on in Pennfyl- 
vania, three of the molt diltinguilhed patriots of Phila- 
delphia, under colour of an excurfion of pleafure, made a 
tour throughout the province, in order to difcover the 
real fentiments of the common people. They were well 
apprized of the confequences of taking the lead in a dif- 
pute which every day became more ferious, unlefs they 
could depend on being fupported by the yeomanry of the 
country. By freely alfociating and convcrfing with many 
of every clafs and denomination, they found them una- 
nimous in that fundamental principle of the American 
controverfy, “ That the Parliament of Great Britain had 
no right to tax them ” From their general determination 
on this fubjeft, a favourable prognoftic was formed of a 
fuccefsful oppofition to the claims of Great Britain. 

In Virginia the Houfe of Burgelfes, on the 26th of May, 
1 774> refolved, that the firft of June, the day on which 
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the operation of the Bofton port bill was to commence, 
fhould be fet apart by the members as a day of fading, 
humiliation, and prayer, “ devoutly to implore the Divine 
interpofition, for averting the heavy calamities which 
threatened deftruCtion to their civil rights, and the evils 
of a civil war — to give them one heart and one mind, to 
oppofe by all juft and proper means, every injury to 
American rights.” On the publication of this refolution, 
the royal Governor, the Earl of Dunmore, dilfolved them. 
The members, notwithftanding their diftolution, met in 
their private capacities, and figned an agreement, in 
which, among other things, they declared, “ that an at- 
tack made on one of their fifter Colonies, to compel fub- 
miftion to arbitrary taxes, was an attack made on all Britifti 
America, and threatened ruin to the rights of all, unlefs 
the united wifdom of the whole be applied.” 

In South-Carolina the vote of the town of Bofton of the 
13th of May being prefented to a number of the leading 
citizens in Charlcftown, it was unanimoufly agreed to 
call a meeting of the inhabitants. 

That this might be as general as poftible, letters were 
fent to every parifh and diftriCt in the province, and the 
people were invited to attend, either perfonally, or by their 
reprefentatives, at a general meeting of the inhabitants. A 
July 18, large number affembled, in which were fome from almoft 
1774. every part of the province. The proceedings of the 
Parliament againft the province of Maffachufetts were dif- 
tinCtly related to this convention. Without one dif* 
fenting voice, they parted fundry refolutions, expreilive of 
their rights, and of their fympathy with the people of 
Bofton. They alfo chofe five delegates to reprefent 
them in a continental Congrefs, and inverted them “ with 
full powers and authority in behalf of them and their 
conftituents, to concert, agree to, and effectually to pro- 
fecute fuch legal meafures as in their opinion, and the 
opinion of the other members, would be moft likely to 
obtain a redrefs of American grievances.” 

The events of this time may be tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity, but the agitation of the public mind can never be 
fully comprehended but by thofe who were witneffes of 
it. 
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In the counties and towns of the fcveral provinces, as 
well as in the cities, the people alTembled and paired re- 
folutions, expreflive of their rights, and of their detefta- 
tion of the late American ads of Parliament. Thefe had 
an inftantaneous etfed on the minds of thoufands. Not 
only the young and impetuous, but the aged and tempe- 
rate, joined in pronouncing them to be unconftitutional 
and opprellive. They viewed them as deadly weapons 
aimed at the vitals of that liberty which they adored ; 
as rendering abortive the generous pains taken by their 
forefathers, to procure for them in a new world, the 
quiet enjoyment of their rights. They were the fubjeds 
of their meditation when alone, and of their convention 
when in company. 

Within little more than a month after the news of the 
Bofton port bill reached America, it was communicated 
from ftate to ftate, and a flame was kindled in almoll 
every breaft through the widely-extended provinces. 

In order to underftand the mode by which this flame 
was fpread with fuch rapidity over fo great an extent of 
country, it is neceflary to obferve, that the feveral Colo- 
nies were divided into counties, and thefe again fubdi- 
vided into diftrids, diftinguifhed by the names of towns, 
townfhips, precinds, hundreds, or parifhes. In New- 
Engjand the fub-divifions which are called towns, were by 
law, bodies corporate — had their regular meetings, and 
might be occaflonally convened by their proper officers. 
The advantages derived from thefe meetings, by uniting 
the whole body of the people in the meafurcs taken to 
oppofe the {lamp ad, induced other provinces to follow 
the example. Accordingly, under the affociation which 
Was formed to oppofe the revenue ad of 1767, commit- 
tees were eftablilhed not only in the capitals of every pro- 
vince, but alfo in moft of the fubordinate diflrids. Great 
Britain, without deflgning it, had, by her two preceding 
attempts at American revenue, taught her Colonies not 
only the advantages, but the means of union. The fyf- 
tem of committees, which prevailed in 1765, and alfo in 
was revived in 1774. By them there was a quick 
tranfmiflion of intelligence from the capital towns thiough 
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the fubordinate diftrifts to the whole body of the people, 
and an union of counfels and meafures was effected among 
widely-difi'eminated inhabitants. 

It is perhaps impoflible for human wifdom to contrive 
any fyftem more fubfervient to thefe purpofes, than fuch a 
reciprocal exchange of intelligence by committees. From 
the want of fuch communication with each other, and 
confequently of union among themfelves, many ftates have 
loft their liberties, and more have been unfuccefsful in their 
attempts to regain them, after they have been loft. 

What the eloquence and talents of Demofthenes could 
not effeft among the ftates of Greece, might have been 
effected by the fimple device of committees of correfpon- 
dence. The few have been enabled to keep the many in 
fubje£tion in every age, from the want of union among 
the latter. Several of the provinces of Spain complained 
of oppreftion under Charles the Fifth, and in tranfports 
of rage took arms againft him ; but they never confulted 
or communicated with each other. They refilled fepa- 
rately, and were therefore feparately fubdued. 

The Colonifts fympathifing with their diftrefted bre- 
thren in Maflachufetts, felt themfelves called upon to do 
fomething for their relief ; but to determine on what 
was proper to be done, did not fo obvioufly occur. It 
was a natural idea, that for harmonizing their meafures, 
a Congrefs of deputies from each province fhould be con- 
vened, This early occurred to all, and being agreed to by 
all, was the means of procuring union and concert 
among inhabitants, removed feveral hundred miles from 
each other. In times lefs animated, various queftions 
about the place and legality of their meeting, and about 
the extent of their power, would have procured a great 
diverfity of fentiments ; but on this occafion, by the fpe- 
cial agency of Providence, there was the fame univerfal 
bent of inclination in the great body of the people. A 
fenfe of common danger extinguiftied felfifh paflions. 
The public attention was fixed on the great caufe of li- 
berty. Local attachments and partialities were facrificed 
on the altar of patriotifm. 
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There were not wanting moderate men who would 
have been willing to pay for the tea deftroyed, if that 
would have put an end to the controvcrfy, for it was 
not the value of the tea nor of the tax, but the inde- 
feasible right of giving and granting their money, for 
which the Colonifts contended. The a& of Parlia- 
ment was fo cautioufly worded, as to prevent the open- 
ing of the port of Bofton, even though the Eaft India 
Company had been reimburfed for all damages, “ until 
it was made appear to his Majefty in council, that peace 
and obedience to the laws were fo far reftorcd in the town 
of Bofton, that the trade of Great Britain might be fafely 
carried on there, and his Majefty’s cuftoms duly colledted.’* 
The latter part of this limitation, “ the due colle&ion 
ot his Majefty’s cuftoms,” was underftood to comprehend 
fubmiftion to the late revenue laws. It was therefore in- 
ferred, that payment for the tea deftroyed would pro- 
duce no certain relief, unlefs they were willing to give 
operation to the law, for raifing a revenue on future 
importations of that commodity, and alfo to acquiefce 
in the late mutilation of their charter. As it was de- 
liberately refolved, never to fubmit to either, the mod 
lukewarm of well-informed patriots, poflefting the pub- 
lic confidence, neither advifed nor wiflied for the adop- 
tion of that meafure. A few in Bofton, who were 
known to be in the royal intereft, propofed a refolution for 
that purpofe, but they met with no fupport. Of the many 
who joined the Britifh in the courfc of the war, there 
was fcarcely an individual to be found in this early ftage 
of the controverfy, who advocated the rights of parlia- 
mentary taxation. There was, doubtlefs, many timid 
perfons, who fearing the power of Britain, would rather 
have fubmitted to her incroachments, than rifque the 
vengeance of her arms, but fuch for the moft part fup- 
prefled their fentiments. Zeal for liberty, being imme- 
diately rewarded with applaufe, the patriots had every 
inducement to come forward, and avow their principles ; 
but there was fomcthir.g fo unpopular in appearing to be 
influenced by timidity, intereft, or cxceftive caution, when 
eflential interefts were attacked, that fuch perfons ftiunned 
public notice, and fought the fhadeof retirement. 
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In the three firfl months which followed the /hutting 
up of the port of Boflon, the inhabitants of the Colonies 
in hundreds of fmall circles, as well as in their provincial 
Afiemblies and Congrefles, exprelfed their abhorrence of 
the late proceedings of the Britifh Parliament again /l 
MalTachufetts — their concurrence in the propofed meafure 
of appointing deputies for a general Congrefs, and their 
willingnefs to do and fuffer whatever Ihould be judged 
conducive to the eltablilhment of their liberties. 

A patriotic flame, created and diffufed by the conta- 
gion of fympathy, was communicated to fo many brealts, 
and refle6ted from fuch a variety of objects, as to become 
too intenfe to be refilled. 

While the combination of the other Colonies to fupport 
Bolton was gaining Itrength, new matter of dilfention 
daily took place in MalTachufetts. The refolution for 
/hutting the port of Bolton was no fooncr taken, than 
it was determined to order a military force to that town. 
General Gage, the commander in chief of the royal forces 
in North America, was alfo fent thither, in the addi- 
tional capacity of Governor of MalTachufetts. He ar- 
rived in Bolton on the third day after the inhabitants re- 
ceived the firlt intelligence of the Bolton port bill. 
Though the people were irritated by that meafure, and 
though their republican jealoufy was hurt by the' combi- 
nation of the civil and military charafter in one perfon, 
yet the General was received with all the honours which 
had been ufually paid to his predecelTors. Soon after his 
arrival, two regiments of foot, with a detachment of ar- 
tillery and fome cannon, were landed in Bolton. Thefe 
troops were by degrees re-infoiced with others from Ire- 
land, New-York, Halifax, and Quebec. 

The Governor announced that he had the King’s parti- 
cular command for holding the general court at Salem, 
after the fi/lt of June. When that eventful day arrived, 
the a£t for Ihutting up the port of Bolton commenced its 
operation. It was devoutly kept at Williamlbourgh, as 
a day of falling and humiliation. In Philadelphia it was 
folemnized with every manifeltation of public calamity 
and grief. The inhabitants Ihut up their houfes. After 
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divine fervice a ftillnefs reigned over the city, which ex- 
hibited an appearance of the deepeft diftrefs. 

In Bofton a new feene opened on the inhabitants. 
Hitherto that town had been the feat of commerce 
and of plenty. 1 he immenfe bulinefs carried on therein 
afforded a comfortable fublillence to many thoufands. 
The necelfary, the ufeful, and even fome of the elegant 
arts were cultivated among them. The citizens were 
polite and hofpitable. In this happy Rate they were fen- 
tenced on the fhort notice of twenty one days, to a total 
deprivation of all means of fublifting. The blow reached 
every perfon. The rents of the landholders either ceafed 
or were greatly diminilhed. The immenfe property in 
ftores and wharfs was rendered comparatively ufelefs. 
Labourers, artificers, and others, employed in the nume- 
rous occupations created by an extenfive trade, partook 
in the general calamity. They who depended on a re- 
gular income, flowing from previous acquifltions of pro- 
perty, as well as they who with the fweat of their brow 
earned their daily fubfiftence, were equally deprived of 
the means of fupport ; and the chief difference between 
them was, that the diflreffes of the former were rendered 
more intolerable by the recolle&ion of paft enjoyments. 
Allthefe inconveniencics and hardlhips were borne with a 
palling, but inflexible fortitude. Their determination to 
perfift in the fame line of condu& which had been the 
occaflon of their fuffering was unabated. 

The authors and advifers of the rcfolution for deftroy- 
mg the tea were in the town, and ftill retained their 
popularity and influence. The execrations of the inha- 
bitants fell not on them, but on the Britifh Parliament. 
Their countrymen acquitted them of all felfifb defigns, 
and believed that, in their oppofltion to the meafures of 
Great Britain, they were a&uatcd by an honeft zeal for 
conftitutional liberty. The fufferers in Bofton had the 
confolation of fympathy from the other Colonifts. Con- 
tributions were raifed in all quarters for their relief. 
Letters and addreffes came to them from corporate bo- 
dies, town meetings, and provincial conventions, ap- 
plauding their conduct, and exhorting them to perfeve- 
ranee. 
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The people of Marblehead, who by their proximity 
were likely to reap advantage from the diftreffes of Bof- 
ton, gencroufly offered the merchants thereof, the ufe 
of their harbour, wharfs, warehoufes, and alfo their per- 
fonal attendance on the lading or unlading of their goods, 
free of all expence. 

The inhabitants of Salem in an addrefs to Governor 
Gage, concluded with thefe remarkable words, u By 
ihutting up the port of Bofton, fome imagine that the 
courfe of trade might be turned hither, and to our bene- 
fit : but nature in the formation of our harbour, forbids 
our becoming rivals in commerce with that convenient 
mart ; and were it otherwife, we mud be dead to every 
idea of juftice, loft to all feelings of humanity, could we 
indulge one thought to feize on wealth, and raife our 
fortunes on the ruins of our fuffering neighbours/’ 

The Maffachufetts general court met at Salem, accord- 
ing to adjournment, on the 7th of June. Several of the 
popular leaders took, in a private way, the fenfe of the 
members on what was proper to be done. Finding they 
were able to carry fuch meafures as the public exigencies 
required, they prepared refolves, and moved for their 
adoption. But before they went on the latter bufinefs, 
their door was fhut. 

One member, neverthelefs, contrived means of fending 
information to Governor Gage of what was doing. His 
fecretary was fent off to diffolve the general court, but 
was refufed admilfion. As he could obtain no entrance, 
he read the proclamation at the door, and immediately 
after in council, and thus diffolved the general court. 
The houfe, while fitting with their doors fhut, appointed 
five of the moll refpe&able inhabitants as their commit- 
tee, to meet committees from other Provinces, that might 
be convened the firft of September at Philadelphia — voted 
them 75 pounds fterling each, and recommended to 
the feveral towns and diftri&s to raife the faid fum by 
equitable proportions. By thefe means the defigns of the 
Governor were difappointed. His fituation in every re- 
fpc£t was truly difagreeable. it was his duty to forward 
the execution of laws which were univcrfally execrated. 
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Zeal for his mafter’s fervice prompted him to endeavour 
that they Ihould be carried into full effed, but his progrefs 
was retarded by obftaclcs from every quarter. He had to 
tranfad his official bufinefs with a people who pofiTeflevV 
a high fenfe of liberty, and were uncommonly ingenious 
in evading difagreeable ads of Parliament. It was a 
part ot his duty to prevent the calling ot the town meet- 
ings after the firft of Auguft 1774. Thefe meetings 
were nevertheless held. On his propofing to exert au- 
thority tor the difperlion of the people, he was told by 
the feled men, that they had not offended againft the ad of 
Parliament, for that only prohibited the calling of town 
meetings, and that no fuch call had been made : a for- 
mer conftitutional meeting, before the firft of Auguft, 
having only adjourned themfelves from time to time. 
Other evafions equally founded on the letter of even the 
late obnoxious laws were pradifed. 

As the Summer advanced, the people of Maftachufetts 
received ftronger proofs of Support from the neighbour- 
ing provinces ; they were therefore encouraged to far- 
ther oppofition. The inhabitants of the Colonies at this 
time, with regard to political opinions, might be divided 
into three dalles; of thefe, one was for rufhing precipi- 
tately into extremities. They were for immediately (top- 
ping all trade, and could not even brook the delay of 
waiting till the propofed continental Congrefs (hould 
meet. Another party, equally refpedable, both as to 
charader, property, and patriotism, was more moderate, 
but not lefs firm. Thefe were averfe to the adoption of 
any violent refolutions till all others were ineffedually 
tried. They wiftied that a clear ftatement of their rights, 
claims, and grievances, (hould precede every other mca- 
fure. A third clafs disapproved of what was generally 
going on. A few from principle, and a perfuafion that 
they ought to Submit to the Mother Country ; Some from 
the love of eafe, others from felf-intcreft, but the bulk 
from fear of the mifehievous confequences likely to fol- 
low. All thefe latter claftes, for the moft part, lay (fill, 
while the friends of liberty aded with Spirit. If they, or 
any of them, ventured to oppofe popular meafures, they 
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were not fupported, and therefore declined farther efforts# 
The refentment of the people was fo ftrong againft: them, 
that they fought for peace by remaining quiet. The 
lame indecifion that made them willing to fubmit to 
Great Britain, made them apparently acquiefce in popu- 
lar meafures which they difapproved. The fpirited part 
of the community being on the fide of liberty, the patriots 
had the appearance of unanimity ; though many either 
kept at a diftance from public meetings, or voted againft 
their own opinion, to fecure themfelves from refentment, 
and promote their prefent eafe and intcreft. 

Under the influence of thofe who were for the imme- 
diate adoption of efficacious meafures, an agreement by 
the name of the folemn league and covenant was adopted 
by numbers. The fubferibers of this bound themfelves 
to fufpend all commercial intercourfe with Great Britain, 
until the late obnoxious laws were repealed, and the Co- 
lony of Maflachufetts reftored to its chartered rights. 

June 29. General Gage publifhed a proclamation, in which he 
ftiled this folemn league and covenant, “ An unlawful, 
hoflile, and traiterous combination.” And all magiftrates 
were ciiarged to apprehend and fecure for trial, fuch as 
fhould have any agency in publifhing or fubferibing the 
fame, or any fimilar covenant. This proclamation had 
no other effedl than to exercife the pens of the lawyers, 
in fhewing that the aflociation did not come within the 
defeription of legal treafon, and that, therefore, the 
Governor s proclamation was not warranted by the prin- 
ciples of the conftitution. 

The late law for regulating the government of the pro- 
vinces, arrived near the beginning of Auguft, and was ac- 
companied with a lift of 36 new counfellors, appointed 
by the Crown, and in a mode variant from that preferibed 
by the charter. Several of thefe in the firft inftance, 
declined an acceptance of the appointment. Thofe who 
accepted of it, were every where declared to be enemies 
to their country. The new judges were rendered inca- 
pable of proceeding in their official duty. Upon opening 
the courts, the juries refufed to be fworn, or to a& in any 
manner, cither under them, or in conformity to the late 
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regulations. In fome places, the people aflembled and 
filled the court-houfes and avenues to them in fuch a man- 
ner* that neither the judges, nor their officers could ob- 
tain entrance ; and upon the fherifPs commanding them 
to make way for the court, they anfwered, “ That they 
knew no court independent of the ancient laws of their 
country, and to none other would they fubmit.” 

In imitation of his royal mailer, Governor Gage ilTued Aug. 4. 
a proclamation “ for the encouragement of piety and vir- 
tue, and for the prevention and punlfhing vice, prophane- 
nefs, and immortality.” In this proclamation, hypocrify 
was inferted as one of the immoralities againft which the 
people were warned. This was confidered by the inha- 
bitants, who had often been ridiculed for their ftridl at- 
tention to the forms of religion, to be a lludied infult, and 
as fuch was more refented than an a&ual injury. It 
greatly added to the inflammation which had already taken 
place in their minds. 

The proceedings and apparent difpofltions of the peo- 
ple, together with the military preparations which were 
daily made through the province, induced General Gage to 
fortify that neck of land which joins Bollon to the Conti- 
nent. 

He alfo feized upon the powder which was lodged in 
the arfenal at Charleftown. 

This excited a molt violent and univerfal ferment. Sept. 1. 
Several thoufands of the people aflembled at Cambridge, 
and it was with difficulty they were reftrained from march- 
ing diredtly to Bofton, to demand a delivery of the powder, 
with aTefolution in cafe of refufal to attack the troops. 

The people thus alfembled, proceeded to Lieutenant 
Governor Oliver’s houfe, and to the houfes of feveral of 
the nfcw counfellors, and obliged them to refign, and to 
declare that they would no more a£l under the laws 
lately enacted. In the confufion of thefe tranfa&ions, a 
rumour went abroad that the royal fleet and troops were 
firing upon the town of Bofton. This was probably de- 
figned by the popular leaders, on purpofe to afcertain 
what aid they might expert from the country in cafe of 
extremities. The refult exceeded their molt fanguine ex- 
peditions, 
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pe&ations. In lefs than twenty-four hours, there were 
upwards of 30,000 men in arms, and marching towards 
the capital. Other rifings of the people took place in 
different parts of the Colony, and their Violence was 
fuch, that in a fhort time the new coun fellors, the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms, and all who had taken an 
a&ive part in favour of Great-Britain, were obliged to 
fkreen themfelves in Bofton. The new feat of govern- 
ment at Salem was abandoned, and all the officers con- 
nected with the revenue were obliged to confult their 
fafety, by taking up their refidence in a place which an a 6 k 
of Parliament had profcribed from all trade. 

About this time, delegates from every town and dif- 
tridt in the county of Suffolk, of which Bofton is the 
county town, had a meeting, at which they prefaced a 
number of fpirited refolutions, containing a detail of the 
particulars of their intended oppofition to the late aCts 
of Parliament, with a general declaration, “ That no 
obedience was due from the province to either, or any 
part 'of the faid aCts, but that they fhould be rejected as 
the attempts of a wicked adminiftration to enflave Ame- 
rica. ’ The refolvcs of this meeting were fent on to 
Philadelphia for the information and opinion of the 

Congrefs, which, as fhall be hereafter related, had met 
there about this time. 

The people of Maffachufetts rightly judged, that from 

the decifion of Congrefs on thcfe refolutions, they would 
be enabled to determine what fupport they might expeCt. 
Notwithftanding prefent appearances, they feared that the 
other Colonies, who were no more than remotely con- 
cerned, would not hazard the confequences of making a 
common caufe with them, fhould fubfequent events make 
it neceffary to repel force by force. The decifion of 
Congrefs exceeded their expectations. They “ moft tho- 
roughly approved the wifdom and fortitude with which 
oppofition to wicked minifterial meafures had been hitherto 
conducted in Maffachufetts, and recommended to them 
perfeverance in the fame firm and temperate conduCt as 
expreffed in the refolutions of the delegates from the 
county of Svffolk.” By this approbation and advice, the 
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people of Maflachufetts were encouraged to refinance, 1 774* 
and the other Colonies became bound to fupport them. v — , — * 
The former, more in need of a bridle than a fpur, pro- 
ceeded as they had begun, but with additional confidence. 

Governor Gage had ilfued writs for holding a general Od. 4. 
aflembly at Salem ; but fubfequent events, and the heat 
and violence which every where prevailed, made him 
think it expedient to counterad the writs by a proclama- 
tion for fufpending the meeting of the members. The 
legality of a proclamation for that purpofe was denied, 
and in defiance thereof ninety of the ncwly-eleded members 
met at the time and place appointed. They foon after 
refolved themfelves into a Provincial Congrefs, and ad- 
journed to Concord, about twenty miles from Charleftown. 

On their meeting there, they chofe Mr. Hancock pre- 
fident, and proceeded to bufinefs. One of their firft ads 
was to appoint a committee to wait on the Governor with a 
remonftrance, in which they apologized for their meet- 
ing, from the diftrelTed Rate of the Colony ; — complained 
of their grievances, and, after ftating their apprehenfions, 
from the hoftile preparations on Bolton Neck, concluded 
with an earnell requeft, “ That he would defift from the 
conftrudion of the fortrefs at the entrance into Bolton, 
and reltore that pafs to its natural Hate.” The Governor 
found feme, difficulty in giving them an anfwer, as they 
were not, in his opinion, a legal body, but the neceffity 
of the times over-ruled his fcruples. He replied, by ex- 
preffing his indignation at the fuppofition, “ That the lives, 
liberties, or property of any people, except enemies, could 
be in danger from Englilh troops.” He reminded them, 
that while they complained of alterations made in their 
charter, by ads of Parliament, they were by their own 
ads fubverting it altogether. He, therefore, warned them 
of the rocks they were upon, and to dclift from fuch il- 
legal and unconllitutional proceedings. The Governor’s 
admonitions were unavailing. The Provincial Congrefs 
appointed a committee to draw up a plan for the imme- 
diate defence of the province. It was refolved to inlift 
a number of the inhabitants under the name of minute 
men, who were to be under obligations tc turn out at a 
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1774. minute’s warning. Jedediah Pribble, Artemas Ward, and 
' — v — 7 Seth Pomeroy, were ele&ed general officers to command 
thofe minute men and the militia, in cafe they fhould be 
called out to a&ion. A committee of fafety and a com- 
mittee of fupplies were appointed. Thefe confifted of 
different perfons, and were intended for different purpofes. 
The firft were inverted with an authority to affemble 
the militia when they thought proper, and were to re- 
commend to the committee of fupplies the purchafe of 
fuch articles as the public exigencies- required ; — the lart 
were limitted to the fmall fum of 15,627 /. 155. fterling, 
which was all the money at firft voted to oppofe the power 
and riches of Great Britain. Under this authority, and 
with thefe means, the committee of fafety and of fupplies, 
a6ling in concert, laid in a quantity of ftores, partly at 
Mov. 23. Worcerter and partly at Concord.— The fame Congrefs 
met again, and foon after refolved to get in readinefs 
twelve thoufand men to act on any given emergency ; 
and that a fourth part of the militia lhould be enlifted as 
minute men, and receive pay. John Thomas and Wil- 
liam Heath were appointed general officers. Thev alfo fent 
perfonsto New-Hampfhire, Rhode-Ifland, and Conne&i- 
cut, to inform them of the rteps they had taken, and to 
requeft their co-operation in making up an army of 
20,000 men. Committees from thefe feveral Colonies met 
with a committee from the Provincial Congrefs of Maffa- 
chufctts, and fettled their plans. The proper period of 
commencing oppofition to General Gage’s troops, was de- 
termined to be whenever they marched out with their bag- 
gage, ammunition, and artillery. The aid of the clergy 
was called in upon this occafion, and a circular letter was 
addreffed to each of the feveral minifters in the province, 
requefting their affirtance (f in avoiding the dreadful fla- 
very with which they were threatened.” 

As the winter approached, General Gage ordered bar- 
racks for his troops to be eredted, but fuch was the fupe- 
rior influence of the popular leaders, that on their recom- 
mendation the workmen defifted from fulfilling the Gene- 
ral’s wirties, though the money for their labour would 
hare been paid by the Crown. 

An application to New-York was equally unfuccefs- 
l ful. 
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fill, and it was with difficulty that the troops could be 
fumilhed with winter lodgings. — Similar obftru£lions 
were thrown in the way of getting winter covering for 
the foldiery. The merchants of New-York on being ap- 
plied to, anfwered, “ That they would never fupply any 
article for the benefit of men who were fent as enemies 



to the country.” The inhabitants of MalTachufetts en- 
couraged the defertion of the foldiers ; and acled fyftema- 
tically in preventing their obtaining any other fupplies 
but necellary provifions. The farmers were difcouraged 
from felling them ftraw, timber, boards, and fuch like ar- 
ticles of convenience. Straw, when purchafed for their 
fcrvice, was frequently burnt. VelTels, with bricks in- 
tended for their life, were funk, and carts with wood were 
overturned, and the King’s property, by one contrivance 
or other, was daily deftroyed. 

A proclamation had been ifiued by the King, prohibit- 
ing the exportation of military ftores from Britain, 
which reached America in the latter end of the year 1774. 

On receiving intelligence thereof, in Rhode-Ifland, the peo- 
ple feized upon and removed from the public battery about 
forty pieces of cannon ; and the aflembly palled refolulions 
for obtaining arms and military ftores by every means, and 
alfo for railing and arming the inhabitants : foon after 
400 men befet his Majefty’s caftle at Portfmouth. They Dec. 14. 
fuftained a fire from three four-pounders and fmall arms, 
but before they could be ready for a fecond fire, the allai- 
lants ftormed the fort, and fecured and confined the gar- 
rifon till they broke open the powder houfe, and took the 
powder away. — The powder being fecured, the garrifon 
>vas releafed from confinement. 

Throughout this whole feafon, civil government, legif- 
lation, judicial proceedings, and commercial regulations, 
were in Maflachufett9, to all appearance, annihilated. The 
Provincial Congrefs exercifed all the femblance of govern- 
ment which exifted. From their coincidence with the 
prevailing difpofition of the people, their refolutions had 
the weight and efficacy of laws. Under the fimple ftile 
of recommendation, they organized the militia, made or- 
dinances refpe&ing public monies, and fuch farther regu- 
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I774* Nations as were neceflary for preferving order, and for de- 
v — * — ' fending themfelves againft the Britifh troops. 

In this crifis it feemed to be the fenfe of the inhabi- 
tants of Maflachufetts to wait events. They dreaded 
every evil that could flow from reflftance, lefs than the 
operation of the late aCts of Parliament, but at the fame 
time were averfe to be the aggreflors in bringing on a 
civil war. They chofe to fubmit to a fufpenfion of regu- 
lar government, in preference to permitting the ftreams of 
juftice to flow in the channel prefcribed by the late aCts 
of Parliament, or to conducing them forcibly in the old 
one, fanCtioned by their charter. From the extinction 
of the old, and the rejection of the new conflitution, 
all regular government was for feverai months abolifhed. 
Some hundred thoufands of people were in a date 
of nature without legiflation, magiftrates, or executive 
officers : there was neverthelefs a furprifing degree of 
order. Men of the purefl; morals were among the molt 
active oppofers of Great Britain. While municipal laws 
ceafcd to operate, the laws of reafon, morality, and reli- 
gion, bound the people to each other as a focial band, 
and preferved as great a degree of decorum as had at any 
time prevailed. Even thofe who were oppofed to the 
proceedings of the populace when they were prudent and 
moderate, for the molt part enjoyed fafety both at home 
and abroad. 

Though there were no civil officers, there was an 
abundance of military ones. Thefe were chofen by the 
people, but exercifed more authority than any who had 
been honoured with commiflions from the Governor. 
The inhabitants of every place devoted themfelves to arms. 
Handling the mufket, and training, were the falhionable 
amufements of the men, while the women by their pre- 
fence encouraged them to proceed. The found of drums 
and fifes was to be heard in all directions. The young 
and the old were fired with a martial fpirit. On experi- 
ment it was found, that to force on the inhabitants a 
form of government to which they were totally averfe, 
was not W'ithin the fancied omnipotence of Parliament. 

During theft tranfaCtions in Maflachufetts effectual 

meafures 
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meafureshad been taken by the Colonics for convening a 1774- 
Continental Congrefs. Though there was no one entitled v — 

to lead in this bufinefs, yet in.confcquence of the gene- 
ral impulfe on the public mind, from a fenfe of common 
danger, not only the meafure itfelf, but the time and 
place of meeting, were with lurprifmg unanimity agreed 
upon. The Colonies, though formerly agitated with local 
prejudices, jealoufies, and averfions, were led to aflemble 
together in a general diet, and to feel their weight and im- 
portance in a common union. Within four months 
from the day on which the firft intelligence of the Bof- 
ton port bill reached America, the deputies of eleven 
provinces had convened in Philadelphia, and in four 
days more, by the arrival of delegates from North-Caro- 
lina, there was a complete reprefentation of twelve Co- 
lonies, containing three millions of people, difieminated 
over 260,000 fquare miles of territory. Some of the 
delegates were appointed by the cohftitutional aflemblies 
m other provinces ; where they wereembarrafTed by royal 
governors, the appointments were made in voluntary 
meetings of the people. Perhaps there never was a bodv 
of delegates more faithful to the intereft of their confti- 
tuents than the Congrefs of 1774. The public voice 
elevated none to a feat in that auguft aflembly, but fuch 
as in addition to confiderable abilities, pofTelfed that af- 
cendancy over the minds of their fellow-citizens, which 
can neither be acquired by birth nor purchafed by wealth. 

The inftru&ions given to thefe deputies were various, 
but in general they contained ftrong profelfions of loy- 
alty, and of conftitutional dependence on the Mother 
Country. — The framers of them acknowledged the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and difclaimed every wilh of re- 
paration from the Parent State. On the other hand, they 
were firm in declaring that they were entitled to all the 
rights of Britifh born fubje&s, and that the late a&s 
refpe&ing Maflachufetts were unconftitutional and op- 
prclfive. 

They particularly ftated their grievances, and for the 
moft part concurred in authorifing their deputies to con- 
cert ant} agree to fuch meafures in behalf of their con- 
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1774* ftituents, as in theirjoint opinion would be moft likely 
lr ~ ,_v / to obtain a redrefs of American grievances, afcertain 
American right, on conftitutional principles, and efta- 
blifh union and harmony between Great Britain and the 
Colonies. Of the various inftru&ions on this occafion, 
thofe which were drawn up by a convention of delegates 
from every county in the province of Pennfylvania, and 
prefented by them in a body to the conftitutional affem- 
bly, were the moft precife and determinate. By thefe it 
appears, that the Pennfylvanians were difpofed to fub- 
mit to the acts of navigation, as they then ftood, and 
alfo to fettle a certain annual revenue on his Majefty, his 
heirs and fucceflors, fubjeft to the control of Parliament, 
and to fatisfy all damages done to the Eaft India Com- 
pany, provided their grievances were redreffed, and an 
amicable compa£t was fettled, which, by eftablifliing 
American rights in the manner of a new Magna Charta, 
would have precluded future difputes. 

Of the whole number* of deputies which formed the 
Continental Congrefs of 1774, one half were lawyers. 
Gentlemen of that profeftion had acquired the confidence 
of the inhabitants by their exertions in the common 
caufe. The previous meafures in the refpe£live pro- 
vinces had been planned and carried into effeeft, more by 
lawyers than by any other order of men. Profeftionally 
taught the rights of the people, they were among the 
foremoft to defery every attack made on their liberties. 
Bred in the habits of public fpeaking, they made a dif- 
tinguifhed figuro, in the meetings of the people, and 
were paiticularly able to explain to them the tendency of 
the late a&s of Parliament. Exerting their abilities and 
influence in the caufe of their country, they were re- 
warded with its confidence. 

On the meeting of Congrefs, they chofe Peyton Ran- 
dolph their prefident, and Charles Thomfon their fecre- 
tary. They agreed, as one of the rules of their doing 
bufinefs, that no entry fhould be made on their journals 
of any propofitions difeuifed before them, to which they 
did not finally alien t. 

This auguft body, to which all the Colonies looked up 

for 
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for wifdom and direction, had fcarcely convened, when a 1774. 
difpute arofe about the mode of conducting bufinefs, v — v-^ 
which alarmed the friends of union. It was contended 
by fome, that the votes of the fmall provinces (hould 
not count as much as thole of the larger ones. This 
was argued with fome warmth, and invidious comparifons 
were made between the extenfive dominion of Virginia, 
and the fmall Colonies of Delaware and Rhode-Ifiand. 

The impoflibility of fixing the comparative weight of 
each province, from tjte want of proper materials, in- 
duced Congrefs to refolve, that each Ihould have one 
equal vote. The mode of conducting bufinefs being 
fettled, two committees were appointed : one, to ftate 
the rights of the Colonies, the feveral inltanccs in which 
thefe rights had been violated, and the means moft pro- 
per to be purfued for obtaining a reftoration of them ; 
the other, to examine and report the feveral ftatutcs 
which affe&ed the trade and manufactures of the Colo- 
nies. The firft committee were farther inftruCted to 
confine themfelves to the confutation of fuch rights as 
had been infringed fince the year 1763. 

Congrefs, foon after their meeting, agreed upon a de- 
claration of their rights, by which it was among other 
things declared, that the inhabitants of the Englifh Colo- 
nies in North-America, by the immutable laws of nature, 

• — the principles of the Englifh conftitution, and the fe- 
veral charters or compaCts, were entitled to life, liberty, 
and property ; and that they had never ceded to any fove- 
reign power whatever, a right to difpofe of either, with- 
out their confent. That their anceftors, who firft fet- 
tled the Colonies, were entitled to all the rights, liberties, 
and immunities of free and natural born fubjeCts within 
the realm of England, and that by their migrating to 
America, they by no means forfeited, furrendered, or loft 
any of thofe rights ; — that the foundation of Englifh li- 
berty, and of all free government was, a right in the 
people to participate in their legiflativc council, and that 
as the Englifh Colonifts were not, and could not be pro- 
perly reprefented in the Britifh Parliament, they were en- 
titled to a free and exclufive power cf legiflation in their 
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*774- feveral provincial legiflatures, in all cafes of taxation and 

v internal polity, fubjcdl only to the negative of their fo- 

vereign. They then run the line between the fupremacy 
ci Parliament, and the independency of the colonial le- 
gi Hatures- by provifoes and reftridlions, exprelfed in the 
following words : “ But from the neceflity of the cafe, 
and a regard to the mutual interefts of both countries, we 
cheerfully confent to the operation of fuch a£ts of the 
Britifh Parliament, as are bona fide retrained to the re- 
gulation of our external commerce, for the purpofe of 
fecuring the commercial advantages of the whole empire 
to the Mother Country, and the commercial benefits of 
its refpe&ive members, excluding every idea of taxation, 
internal and external, for raifing a revenue on the fub- 
je£ls in America without their confent.” 

This was the very hinge of the controverfy. The ab- 
solute unlimited fupremacy of the Britifh Parliament, both 
in legiflation and taxation, was contended for on one fide ; 
while on the other, no farther authority was conceded 
than fuch a limited legiflation, with regard to external 
commerce, as would combine the interefl of the whole 
empire. In government, as well as in religion, there are 
myfteries from the clofe inveftigation of which little ad- 
vantage can be expelled. From the unity of the empire 
it was necefTary, that fome a£ts fhould extend over the 
whole. From the local fituation of the Colonies it w*as 
equally reafonable that their legiflatures fhould at leal! in 
fome matters be independent. Where the fupremacy of 
the firft ended and the independency of the laft began, 
was to the befl informed a puzzling queftion. Happy 
would it have been for both countries, had the difculfion 
of this doubtful point never been attempted. 

Congrefs alfo refolved, that the Colonifts were entitled to 
the common law of England, and more efpccially to the pri- 
vilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage. That 
they were entitled to the benefit of fuch of the Englifh 
flatutes as exifled at the time of their colonization, and 
which they had found to be applicable to their local cix- 
cumflances, and alfo to the immunities and privileges 
granted and confirmed to them by royal charters, or fe- 
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cured by provincial laws. That they had a right peace- 
ably to affemble, confider of their grievances, and petition 
the King ; that the keeping a (landing army in the Colo- 
nies, without the confent of the legidature of the Colony 
where the army was kept, was againft law. That it was 
indifpenfibly necefTary to good government, and rendered 
eflential by the Englifli conditution, that the condiment 
branches of the legidature be independent of each other, 
and that therefore the exercife of legidative power, in ie- 
veral Colonies, by a council appointed during plcafure by 
the Crown, was unconditutional, dangerous and dedruc- 
tive to the freedom of American legidation. And of thefe 
liberties, Congrefs in behalf of themfelves and their con- 
diments, claimed, demanded, and infided upon as their 
indubitable rights, which could not be legally taken from 
them, altered, or abridged by any power whatever with- 
out their confent. Congrefs then refolved, that fundry 
a£ls which had been paired in the reign of George the 
Third, were infringements and violations of the rights of 
the Colonids, and that the repeal of them was elfentially 
necedary, in order to redore harmony between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. The adls complained of were 
as follows : the feveral adts of 4 George III. ch. 15, and 
ch. 34 — 5. George III. ch. 25 — 6. George III. ch. 
52 — 7. George III. ch. 41. and ch. 46 — 8. George III. 
ch. 22. which impofed duties for the purpofe of raifing a 
revenue in America, — extended the power of the admi- 
ralty courts beyond their ancient limits, — deprived the 
American fubjedl of trial by jury, — authorized the judges 
certificate to indemnify the profecutor from damages, that 
he might otherwife be liable to require oppreldve fecurity 
from a claimant of (hips and goods feized before he was 
allowed to defend his property. 

Alfo 12 George III. ch. 24. entitled, “ An aft for the 
better fecuring his Majcdy’s dock yards, magazines, (hips, 
ammunition, and dores,” which declares a new offence in 
America, and deprives the American fubjedls of a condi- 
tutional trial by jury of the vicinage, by authorizing the 
trial of any perfon charged with the committing any of- 
fence deferibed in the faid adt out of the realm, to be in- 
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1774. dieted and tried for the fame in any fhire or county with- 
v y / in the realm. 

Alfo the three a£ls palled in the laft feffions of Parlia- 
ment for flopping the port and blocking up the harbour of 
Bofton, for altering the charter and government of Maffa- 
chufctts Bay, and that which is entitled, “ An a& for the 
better adminiffration of juffiee, &c.” 

Alfo the a6l paffed in the fame fcfIion, for effablilhing 
the Roman Catholic religion in the province of Quebec, 
abolifhing the equitable fyflem of Englifh laws, and 
erecting a tyranny there to the great danger (from fo total 
a diffimilarity of religion, law, and government) of the 
neighbouring Britifh Colonies, by the affiffance of whofe 
biood and treafure the faid country had been conquered 
from France. 

Alfo the a£t paffed in the fame feflion, for the better 
providing fuitable quarters for officers and foldiers in his 
Majeffy’s fervice in North America. 

Alfo the keeping a Handing army in feveral of thefe Co- 
lonies in time of peace, without the confent of the legifla- 
twre of that Colony in which fuch army was kept, was 
affirmed to be againft law. 

Congrefs declared, that they could not fubmit to thefe 
grievous a<Hs and mcafures. In hopes that their fellow 
fubje&s in Great Britain would reffore the Colonies to 
that ftate in which both countries found happinefs and 
profperity, they refolved for the prefent only to purfue 
the following peaceable meafiires : iff, To enter into a 
non-importation, non confumption, and non exportation 
agreement or alfociatjon ; 2d, To prepare an addrefs to 
the people of Great Britain, and a memorial to the inha- 
bitants of Britifh America ; and 3dly, to prepare a loyal 
addrefs to his Majefty. 

By the afTociation they bound themfelves and their 
conffituents, “ from and after the iff day of December 
next, not to import into Britifh America, from Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, any goods, wares, or merchandize, what- 
foever ; — not to purchafe any Have, imported after the 
faid firft day of December ; — not to purchafe or ufe any 
tea, imported on account of the Eafl India Company, or 

any 
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any on which a duty hath been or fhall be paid ; and from 1 774. 
and after the firft day of the next enfuing March, neither v , — 
to purchafe or ufe any Eaft India tea whatever. That 
they would not after the tenth day of the next Septem- 
ber, if their grievances were not previoullv redrcifed, ex- 
port any commodity whatfoever to Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the Weft Indies, except rice to Europe. That the 
merchants ftiould, as foon as pcllible, write to their cor- 
refpondents in Great Britain and Ireland, not to (hip any 
goods to them on any pretence whatever ; and if any 
merchant there Ihould fhip any goods for America, in 
order to contravene the non-importation agreement, they 
would not afterwards have any commercial connection 
with fuch merchant ; that fuch as were owners of velTels* 
fliould give pofitive orders to their captains and mafters, 
not to receive on board their velfels any goods prohi- 
bited by the faid non-importation agreement ; that they 
would ufe their endeavours to improve the breed of fheep, 
and increafe their numbers to the greateft extent ; that 
they would encourage frugality, oeconomy, and induftry, 
and promote agriculture, arts, and American manufac- 
tures ; they would difcountenance and difeourage 
every fpecies of extravagance and dillipation, and that 
on the death of relations or friends, they would wear no 
other mourning than a fmall piece of black crape or rib- 
bon ; that fuch as were venders of goods, ftiould not take 
any advantage of the fcarcity fo as to raife their prices ; 
that if any perfon ftiould import goods after the firft day 
of December, and before the firft day of February, then 
next enfuing, the fame ought to be immediately re-ftiipped 
or delivered up to a committee to be ftored or fold : in 
the laft cafe, all the clear profits to be applied towards the 
relief of the inhabitants of Bofton ; and that if any goods 
ftiould be imported after the firft day of February, then 
next enfuing, they ftiould be fent back without breaking 
any of the packages ; that committees be chofen in every 
county, city, and town, to obferve the conduit of all per- 
fons touching the aflociation, and to publifh in Gazettes, 
the names of the violaters of it, as foes to the rights of 
Britifh America ; that the committees of ccrrefpondence 



in the refpe&ive Colonies frequently infpeft the entries of 
their cuitom houfes, and inform each other from time to 
time ot the true (late thereof; that all manufactures of 
America fhould be fold at reafonable prices ; and no ad- 
vantage be taken of a future fcarcity of goods; and 
laflly, that they would have no dealings or intercourfe 
whatever, with any province or colony of North Ame- 
rica, which fhould not accede to, or fhould violate the 
aforefaid allociations.” Thefe feveral refolutions they 
bound thcmfelves and their conftituents by the facred ties 
of virtue, honour, and love of their country, to obferve till 
their grievances were redrefled. 

In their addrefs to the people of Great Britain they 
complimented them for having at every hazard maintained 
their independence, and tranfmitted the rights of man 
and the bleflings of liberty to their poflerity, and re- 
queued them not to be furprifed, that they who were de- 
fee tided from the fame common ancellors fhould refufe 
to furrender their rights, liberties, and conftitution. They 
proceeded to flatc their rights and their grievances, and 
to vindicate thcmfelves from the charge of being fediti- 
ous, impatient ot government, and defirous of indepen- 
dency. They fuinmcd up their wifhes in the following 
words : if Place us in the fame fituation that we were at 
the clofe of the laft war, and our former harmony will be 
reftored.” 

In the memorial of Congrcfs to the inhabitants of the 
Britifh Colonies, they recapitulated the proceedings of 
Great Britain againfl them fi nee the year 1763, in order 
to imprefs them with a belief that ^deliberate fyftcm was 
formed for abridging their liberties. They then proceed- 
ed to ftale the meafures they had adopted to counteract 
this lyftem, and gave the reafons which induced them to 
adopt the fame. They encouraged them to fubmit to the 
inconveniencies of non-importation and non -exportation, 
by defiring them “ to weigh in the oppofite balance the 
endlcfs miferies they and their defeendants muft endure 
from an eflabliflied arbitrary power.” They concluded 
with informing them, “ that the fchemes agitated again!! 
the Colonies had been fo conduced as to render it pru- 
dent 
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dent to extend their views to mournful events, and to be 
in all refpeds prepared for every contingency.” i 

In the petition of Congrefs to the king, they begged 
leave to lay their grievances before the throne. After a 
particular enumeration of thefe, they obferved that they 
wholly arofe from a dellrudive fyftcm of Colony admi- 
nistration adopted fince the conclulion of the hit war. 
They allured his Majefty that they had made fuch pro- 
vifion for defraying the charges of the adminillration of 
juftice, and the fupport of civil government, as had been 
judged jult and fuitable to their refpedive circumltances ; 
and that for the defence, protedion, and fecurity of the 
Colonies, their militia would be fully fufficient in time of 
peace, and in cafe of war they were ready and willing, 
when conftitutionally required, to exert their molt Are- 
nuous efforts in granting fupplies and railing forces. 
They faid, “ We alk but for peace, liberty, and fafety. 
We wifli not a diminution of the prerogative, nor do 
we folicit the grant of any new right in our favour. 
Your royal authority over us, and our connedion with 
Great Britain, we fhall always carefully and zealoufly 
endeavour to fupport and maintain.” They then folicited 
for a redrefs of their grievances, which they had enu- 
merated, and appealing to that Being who fcarches tho- 
roughly the hearts of his creatures, they folemnly pro- 
filed, “ that their counfels had been influenced by no 
other motives than a dread of impending defirudion." 
They concluded with imploring his Majefty, “ for the ho- 
nour of Almighty God, for his own glory, for the intereft 
of his family, for the fafety of his kingdoms and domini- 
ons, that as the loving father of his whole people, con- 
nededby the fame bonds of law, loyalty, faith, and blood, 
though dwelling in various countries, he would not fuffer 
the tranfeendent relation formed by thefe ties, to be far- 
ther violated by uncertain expedation of effeds, that if 
attained, never could compenfate for the calamities through 
which they muft be gained.” 

The Congrefs alfo addrefled the French inhabitants of 
Canada. In this they {fated the right they had on be- 
coming Englifli fubjeds, to the benefits of the Englilh 
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1774. conftitution. They explained what thefe rights were, 
_ j and pointed out the difference between the conftitution 
iinpofed on them by a£t of Parliament, and that to which 
as Britifh fubjeCts they were entitled. They introduced 
their countryman Montefquieu, as reprobating their par- 
liamentary conflitution, and exhorting them to join their 
fellow Colonifts in fupport of their common rights. They 
earneftly invited them to join with the other Colonies in 
one focial compaCt, formed on the generous principles of 
equal liberty, and to this end recommended that they 
would chufe delegates to reprefent them in Congrefs. 

All thefe addreffes were written with uncommon ability. 
Coming from the heart, they were calculated to move it. 
lnfpired by a love of liberty, and roufed by a fenfe of com- 
mon danger, the patriots of that day fpoke, wrote, and 
aCted with an animation unknown in times of public tran- 
quillity ; but it was not fo much on the probable effeCt of 
thefe addreffes, that Congrefs founded their hopes of 
obtaining a redrefs of their grievances, as on the confe- 
quences which they expeCted from the operation of their 
non-importation, and non-exportation agreement. The 
luccefs that had followed the adoption of a meafure 
fimilar to the former, in two preceding inftances, had en- 
couraged the Colonifts to expeCt much from a repetition of 
it. They indulged in extravagant opinions of the im- 
portance of their trade to Great Britain. The meafure 
of a non-exportation of their commodities was a new 
expedient, and from that, even more was expelled than 
from the non-importation agreement. They fuppofed 
that it would produce fuch extenfive diftrefs among the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, and cf- 
pecially among the inhabitants of the Britifh Weft India 
iflands, as would induce their general co-operation in 
procuring a redrefs of American grievances. Events 
proved that young nations, like young people, are prone 
to over rate their own importance. 

OCtober Congrefs having finilhedall this important buftnefs, in 
26. lefs than eight weeks diffolved themfelves, after giving 
their opinion, “ that another Congrefs fhould be held 
on the 10th of May next enfuing at Philadelphia, unlefs 

the 
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the redrefs of their grievances ftiould be previoufly ob- 
tained,” and recommending “ to all the Colonies to chufe 
deputies as foon as poflible, to be ready to attend at that 
time and place, lhould events make their meeting necef- 
fary.” 

On the publication of the proceedings of Congrefs, 
the people obtained that information which they delired. 
Zealous to do fomething for their country, they patiently 
waited for the decifion of that body to whole dire&ion 
they had refigned themfelves. Their determinations 
were no fooner known, than they were cheerfully obeyed. 
Though their power was only advifory, yet their recom- 
mendations were more generally and more effectually 
carried into execution than the laws of the bell regulated 
ftates- Every individual felt his liberties endangered, 
and was imprelTed with an idea that his fafety confined 
in union. A common intereft in warding off a common 
danger, proved a powerful incentive to the molt implicit 
fubmiftion ; provincial congreffes and fubordinate com- 
mittees were every where inftituted. The refolutions 
of the Continental Congrefs were fan&ioned with the 
univerfal approbation of thefe new reprefentativc bodies, 
and inftitntions were formed under their direction to carrv 
them into effect. 

The regular conftitutional affemblies alfo gave their 

aflent to the meafures recommended. The affemblv of 

# 

New-York was the only legiflature which withheld its 
approbation. Their metropolis had long been head 
quarters of the Britifh army in the Colonies, and many 
of their belt families were connected with people of in- 
fluence in Great Britain. The unequal dillribution of 
their land foftered an ariftocratic fpirit. From the ope- 
ration of thefe and other caufes, the party for royal go- 
vernment was both more numerous and rcfpectable in 
New-York than in any of the other Colonies. 

The affembly of Pennfylvania, though compofed of 
a majority of Quakers, or of thofe who were friendly to 
their intereft, was the firft legal body of reprefentatives 
that ratified unanimoufly the afts of the general Congrefs. 

They not only voted their approbation of what that 

body 
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J774. bod Y bac * done, but appointed members to reprefent them 
> in the new Congrefs, propofed to be held on the loth day 
of May next enfuing, and took fundry fteps to put the 
province in a pofture of defence. 

To relieve the diftrefles of the people of Bofton, libe- 
ral cohesions were made throughout the Colonies, and 
forwarded for the fupply of their immediate necellities. 
Domeftic manufactures were encouraged, that the wants of 
the inhabitants from the non-importation agreement might 
be diminilhed, and the greateft zeal was difcoveredby a 
large majority of the people, to comply with the deter- 
minations of thefe new-made reprefentative bodies. In 
this manner, while the forms of the old government fub- 
fifted, a new and independent authority was virtually efta- 
bl idled. It was fo univerfally the fenfe of the people, 
that the public good required a compliance with the re- 
commendations of Congrefs, that any man who difco- 
vered an anxiety about the continuance of trade and bu- 
finefs was confidercd as a felfifh individual, preferring 
private intcreft to the good of his country. Under the 
influence of thefe principles, the intemperate zeal of the 
populace tranfported them frequently fo far beyond the 
limits of moderation, as to apply Angular punifhment to 
particular perfons who contravened the general fenfe of 
the community. 

The Britifh Miniftry were not lefs difappointed than 
mortified at this unexpeCled combination of the Colonies. 
They .had flattered themfelves with a belief, that the mal- 
contents in Bofton were a fmall party headed by a few 
faClious men, and that the majority of the inhabitants 
would arrange themfelves on the fide of government, as 
foon as they found Great Britain determined to fupport 
her authority, and Ihould even Maffachufetts take part 
with its offending capital, they could not believe that the 
other Colonies would make a common caufe in fupport- 
ing fo intemperate a Colony : but fliould even that expec- 
tation fail, they conceived that their affociation muff be 
founded on principles fo adverfe to the interefls and feel- 
ings of individuals, that it could not be of long duration. 
They were encouraged in thefe ill-founded opinions by 

the 
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the recolle&ion that the Colonies were frequently quar- 
relling about boundaries, clafhing in intereft, differing in 
policy, manners, cuftoms, forms of government, and re- 
ligion, and under the influence of a variety of local pre- 
judices, jealoufies, and averfions. They alfo remembered 
the obftacles which prevented the Colonies from afting 
together in the execution of fehemes planned for their 
own defence, in the late war againft the French and In- 
dians. The failure of the expe&ed co-operation of the 
Colonies in one uniform fyftem at that time, was not only 
urged by the Britifh Miniflry as a reafon for parliamen- 
tary control over the whole, but flattered them with a 
delufivc hope, that they never could be brought to com- 
bine their counfels and their arms. Perhaps the Co- 
lonifts apprehended more danger from Britilh encroach- 
ments on their liberties, than from French encroachment 
on Indian territories in their neighbourhood : or more 
probably the time to part being come, the Governor of 
the Univerfe, by a fecret influence on their minds, dif- 
pofed them to union. From whatever caufe it proceeded, 
it is certain, that a difpofition to do, to fuffer, and to ac- 
commodate, fpread from breaft to bread, and from Co- 
lony to Colony, beyond the reach of human calculation. 
It feemed as though one mind infpired the whole. The 
merchants put far behind them the gains of trade, and 
cheerfully Submitted to a total ftoppage of bufinefs, in 
obedience to the recommendations of men inverted with 
no legiflative powers. The cultivators of the foil, with 
great unanimity aflented to the determination, that the 
hard earned produce of their farms fhould remain un- 
Ihipped, although in cafe of a free exportation, many 
would have been eager to have purchafed it from them at 
advanced prices. The fons and daughters of cafe re- 
nounced imported conveniencies, and voluntarily engaged 
to eat, drink, and wear, only fuch articles as their country 
afforded. Thefe facrifices were made, not from the pref- 
fure of prefent dirtrefs, but on the generous principle ot 
fympathy with an invaded After Colony, and the prudent 
policy of guarding againft a precedent which might, in a 
future dav, operate againft their liberties. 

Vojl.'I. L 
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1774. This feafon of univerfal diftrefs exhibited a ftriking 
s — v — / proof, how practicable it is for mankind to facrifice eafe, 
pleafure, and intereft, when the mind is ftrongly excited 
by its paflions. In the midft of their fufferings, cheer- 
fulnefs appeared in the face of all the people. They 
counted every thing cheap in coniparifon with liberty, 
and readily gave up whatever tended to endanger it. A 
noble drain of generofity and mutual fupport was gene- 
rally excited. A great and powerful diffufion of public 
fpirit took place. The animation of the times raifed the 
a&ors in thefe feencs above themfelves, and excited them 
to deeds of felt-denial, which the interelled prudence of 
calmer feafons can fcarcely credit. 



CHAP. V. 

"Tranfafiions in Great Britain in conjequencc of the pro- 
ceedings of Congrefsy in 1774. 

S OME time before the proceedings of Congrefs reach- 
ed England, it was juftly apprehended that a non- 
importation agreement would be one of the meafurcs 
they would adopt. The Miniftry apprehending that this 
event, by diftreOing the trading and manufacturing towns, 
might influence votes againft the court, in the cle&ion of 
a new Parliament, which w'as of courfe to come on in 
the fucceeding year, fuddenly diflolved the Parliament, 
and immediately ordered a new one to be chofen. It w r as 
their defign to have the whole buiinefs of elections over, 
before the inconveniencies of a non-importation agree- 
ment could be felt. The nation was thus furprifed into 
an election without knowing that the late American aCts 
had driven the Colonies into a firm combination, to fup- 
port, and make a common caufe, with the people of Maf- 
lachufetts. \ new Parliament was returned, which met 
in thirty-four days after the proceedings of Congrefs 
were firit publifhed in Philadelphia, and before they wxre 
known in Great Britain. This, for the molt part, con- 
fided cither of the former members, or of thofe who held 
fimilar fentiments. 


On 
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On the 30th of November, the King, in his fpcech to 
his new Parliament, informed them, “ that a molt daring 
fpirit of refinance and difobedience to the laws unhap- 
pily prevailed in the province of Malfachufetts, and had 
broke forth in frefli violences of a very criminal nature, 
and that thefe proceedings had been countenanced and 
encouraged in his other Colonics, and unwarrantable at- 
tempts had been made to obftrutt the commerce of his 
kingdoms by unlawful combinations, and that he had 
taken fuch meafures, and given fuch orders as he judged 
moft proper and effe&ual for carrying into execution the 
laws which were paired in the lalt felfion of the late Par- 
liament, relative to the province of Mairachufctts.” 

An addrefs which was propofed in the Houle of Com- 
mons in anfwer to this fpeech, produced a warm debate. 
The Minidcr was reminded of the great effe&s he had 
predicted from the late American ads, “ They were to 
humble that whole continent without farther trouble, 
and the punifliment of Bolton was to drike fo univerfal 
a panic on all the Colonies, that it would be totally aban- 
doned, and indead of obtaining relief, a dread of the 
fame fate would awe the other provinces to a mod re- 
fpe&ful fubmiilion.” An addrefs re-echoing the royal 
fpcech, was, neverthelefs, carried by a great majority. A 
limilar addrefs was carried, after a fpirited debate, in the 
Upper Houfe, but the Lords Richmond, Portland, Rock- 
ingham, Stamford, Stanhope, Torrington, Ponfonby, 
Wycombe, and Camden, entered a proted againd it, which 
concluded with thefe remarkable words : “ Whatever 
may be the mifehievous defigns or the inconfiderate teme- 
rity which leads others to this defperate courfe, we willi 
to be known as perfons who have difapproved of meafures 
fo injurious in their pad effefts and future tendency, 
and who arc not in hade, without inquiry or informa- 
tion, to commit ourfelves in declarations, which may 
precipitate our country into all the calamities of a civil 
war.” 

Soon after the meeting of the new Parliament, the 
proceedings of the Congrefs reached Great Britain. 
The fird impredion made by them, was in favour of 

L ?. America. 
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1774 . America. Adminiftration Teemed to be daggered, and 
v — v — . their oppofers triumphed in the eventual truth of theii* 
prediction, that an univerfal confederacy to refill Great 
Britain would be the confequencc of the late American 
a&s. The Secretary of State, after a day’s perufal, du- 
ring which a council was held, faid that the petition of 
Congrefs to the King was a decent and proper one. He 
alfo cheerfully undertook to prefent it, and afterwards 
reported, that his Majelly was pleafed very gracioufly to 
receive it, and to promife to lay it before his two Houfes 
ot Parliament. from thefe favourable circumllances, 
the fanguine friends of America concluded, that it was 
intended to make the petition the foundation of a change 
of meafures, but thefe hopes were of fhort duration. 

1 he warmer partifans of adminiftration placed To 
much confidence in the efficacy of the meafures they 
had lately taken to bring the Americans to obedience, 
that they regarded the boldeft refolutions of Congrefs 
as the idle clamors of an unruly multitude, which pro- 
per exertions on the part of Great Britain would fpeedily 
iilence. So much had been aff'erted and contradi&ed by 
both parties, that the bulk of the people could form no 
certain opinion on the fubjeCl. 

The Parliament adjourned for the Chriftmas holidays 
without coming to any decifion on American affairs. As 
1 775- fi° 01 ] as they met in January, a number of papers con- 

taining information were laid before them. Thefe were 
moftly letters from governors and other fervants of his 
Majelly, which detailed the oppofition of the Colonifts in 
language calculated to give a bad imprellion of their paft 
conduct, and an alarming one of their future intentions. 

It was a eireumftance unfavourable to the lovers of 
peace, that the rulers of Great Britain received almoft 
the whole of their American intelligence from thofe who 
had an intereft in deceiving them. Governors, judges, 
revenue-officers, and other royal fervants, being both ap- 
pointed and paid by Great Britain, fancied that zeal for 
the intereft of that country would be the moft likely 
way to enfure their farther promotion. They were, there- 
fore,. 
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force, in their official difpatches to government, often 
tempted to abufe the Colonilts, with a view of magnifying 
their own watchfulnefs, and recommending themfclves to 
Great Britain. The plain fimple language of truth was 
not acceptable to courtly ears. Minifters received and 
careffied thofe, and thofe only, whofe reprefentations coin- 
cided with their own views and wifhes. They who con- 
tended that by the fpirit of the Englifli conflitution, Britifli 
fubjeCts reliding on one fide of the Atlantic, were entitled 
to equal privileges with thofe who refided on the other, 
were unnoticed, while the abettors of minillcrial meafures 
were heard with attention. 



In this hour of national infatuation, Lord Chatham, Jan. 20. 
after a long retirement, refumed his feat in the Houfc of 
Lords, and exerted his unrivalled eloquence in fundry at- 
tempts to dilfuade his countrymen from attempting to fub- 
due the Americans by force of arms. The native dignity 
of his fuperior genius, and the recollection of his impor- 
tant fervices, entitled him to diitinguifhed notice. Ilis 
language, voice, and gefturc, were calculated to force con- 
viction on his hearers. Though venerable for his age, he 
fpoke with the fire of youth. He introduced himfelf with 
fome general obfervations on the importance of the Ame- 
rican quarrel. He enlarged on the dangerous events 
that were coming on the nation in confequence of the pre- 
fent difpute. He arraigned the conduCt of Miniflers with 
great feverity, and reprobated their whole fyftem of Ame- 
rican politics, and moved that an humble addrefs he 
prefented to his Majefty, mod humbly to advife and bc- 
l'eech him to difpatch orders to General Gage to remove 
his Majefty’s forces from the town of Boflon. His Lord- 
lhip fupported this motion in a pathetic animated fpcech, 
but it was rejeCled by a great majority. From this and 
other circumftances, it foon became evident, that the 
Americans could expeCt no more favour from the 
new Parliament than they had experienced from the 
late one. A majority in both Houfcs was againft them, 
and refolved to compel them to obedience ; but a re- 
fpeClable minority in their favour was ftrongly fccondcd 
by petitions from the merchants and manufacturers 
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throughout the kingdom, and particularly by thofc of 
L y , London and Briftol. As thefe were well apprifed of the 
confequences that muft follow from a profecution of 
coercive meafures, and deeply interefted in the event, they 
made uncommon exertions to prevent their adoption. 
They circnmftantially pointed out the various evils that 
would refult from them, and faithfully warned their 
countrymen of the danger to which their commercial in- 
terefts were expofed. 

When the petition from the merchants of London was 
read in the Houfe of Commons, it was moved to refer it 
to the committee appointed to take into confidcration the 
American papers ; but it was moved by way of amend- 
ment on the minifterial fide, that it fhould be referred to 
a feparate committee, to meet on the 27th, the day fuc- 
cecding that appointed for the coofideration of American 
papers. This, though a difhonourable evafion, was car- 
ried by a majority of more than two to one. 

A fimilar fate attended the petitions from Briftol, 
Glafgow, Norwich, Liverpool, Mancheftcr, Birmingham, 
Woolverhampton, Dudley, and fome other places. Thefe 
on their being prefented, were in like manner configned 
to what the oppofition humouroufly termed, the committee 
of oblivion. 

About the fame time a petition was offered from Mr. 
Bollan, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Lee, ftating that they were 
authorized by Congrefs to prefent their petition to the 
King, which his Majefty had referred to that Houfe, and 
that they were enabled to throw great light on the fub- 
jed, and praying to be heard at the bar m fupport of the 
faid petition. The friends of the Miniftry alledged, that 
as Congrefs was not a legal body, nothing could be re- 
ceived from them. It was in vain replied, that the Con- 
grefs, however illegal as to other purpofes, w'as fuffi- 
ciently legal for prefenting a petition, and that as it w r as 
ftgncd by the individual members of Congrefs, it might 
be received as a petition from individuals ; that the figners 
of it were perfuns of great influence in America, and it 
was the right of all fubjeds to have their petitions heard. 
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In the courfe of the debate on Lord Chatham’s motion 
for addrefling his Majefty to withdraw his troops from 
Bofton, it had been obferved by fome Lords in adminiftra- 
tion, that it was common and eafy to ccnfure their mea- 
fures, but thofe who did fo, propofed nothing better. 

Lord Chatham anfwered, that he lhould not be one of 
thofe idle cenfurers, that he had thought long and clofely 
upon the fubjeft, and purpofcd foon to lay before their Feb. ift, 
Lordfhips therefult of his meditations, in a plan for heal- 
ing the differences between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
and for reftoring peace to the empire. When he had 
matured his plan, he introduced it into the Houfe in the 
form of a bill for fettling the troubles in America. Iu 
this he propofed that the Colonilts lhould make a full ac- 
knowledgement of the fupremacy of the legillature, and 
the fuperintending power of the Britifli Parliament. The 
bill did not abfolutely decide on the right of taxation, but 
partly as a matter of grace, and partly as a compromife, 
declared and enabled, “ that no tollage tax, or other 
charge lhould be levied in America, except by common 
confent in their provincial aflemblies.” It alferted the 
right of the King to fend a legal army to any part of his 
dominions at all times, but declared, “ that no military 
force could ever be lawfully employed to violate or deftroy 
the juft rights of the people.” It alfo legalifed the hold- 
ing a Congrefs in the enfuing May for the double pur- 
pofe “ of recognifing the fupreme legiflative authority, 
and fuperintending power of Parliament over the Colonies, 
and for making a free grant to the King, his heirs and fuc- 
ceffors, of a certain and perpetual revenue fubjeft to the 
difpolition of Parliament, and applicable to the alleviation 
of the national debt.” On thefe conditions the bill pro- 
pofed, “ to reftrain the powers of the admiralty courts 
to their ancient limits, and fufpended for a limited time 
thofe a&s which had been complained of by Congrefs.” 

It propofed to place the judges in America on the fame 
footing, as to the holding of their falaries and offices, with 
thofe in England, and fecured to the Colonies all the pri- 
vileges, franchifes, and immunities, granted by their feveral 
charters and conftitutions. His Lo/dlhip introduced this 
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plan with a fpeech, in which he explained and fupportcd 
every part of it. When he fat down, Lord Dartmouth 
rofe and faid, “ it contained matter of fuch magnitude as 
to require confideration, and therefore hoped, that the 
noble Earl did not expe£l their Lordlhips to decide upon 
it by an immediate vote, but would be willing it fhould lie 
on the table for confideration.” Lord Chatham anfwer- 
ed, “ that he expelled no more,” but Lord Sandwich 
rofe, and in a petulant fpeech oppofed its being received 
at all, and gave his opinion, “ that it ought immediately 
to be reje&ed with the contempt it deferved. That he 
could not believe it to be the production of any Britifh 
peer — that it appeared to him rather the work of fome 
American,” and turning his face towards Dr. Franklin, 
who was leaning on the bar, faid, “ he fancied he had in 
his eye the perfon who drew it up, one of the bittereft 
and mod mifehievous enemies this country had ever 
known. This turned the eyes of many Lords on the 
infulted American, who, with that felf-command which 
is peculiar to great minds, kept his countenance unmoved. 
Several other Lords of the adminiftration gave their fen- 
timents alfo, for reje&ing Lord Chatham’s conciliatory 
bill, urging that it not only gave a fanClion to the traito- 
rous proceedings of the Congrefs already held, but legalifed 
their future meeting. They enlarged on the rebellious 
temper and hoftile difpofition of the Americans, and faid, 
“ that, though the duty on tea was the pretence, the re- 
ftri&ions on their commerce, and the hopes of throwing 
them off, were the real motives of their difobedience, and 
that to concede now, would be to give up the point for 
ever.” 

The Dukes of Richmond and Manchefter, Lord Cam- 
den, Lord Lyttleton, and others, were for receiving Lord 

Chatham s conciliatory bill -fome from approbation of 

its principles, but others only from a regard to the charac- 
ter and dignity of the Houfe. 

Lord Dartmouth, who from indecifion rarely had any 
will or judgement of his own, and who, with difpofitions 
for the beft meafures, could be eafily prevailed upon to 
join in fupport of the worft, finding the oppofition from 

his 
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his coadjutors in adminiftration unexpe&edly ftrong, 
turned round and gave his voice with them for immedi- 
ately rejecting the plan. Lord Chatham, in reply to Lord 
Sandwich, declared, “ the bill propofed by him to be en- 
tirely his own, but he made no lcruple to declare, that if 
he were the firft Minifter of the country, and had the care 
of fettling this momentous bulincfs, he Ihould not be 
alhamed of publicly calling to his alfiftance a perfon fo 
perfe&ly acquainted with the whole of the American af- 
fairs as the gentleman alluded to, and fo injurioully re- 
lieved upon (Dr. Franklin.) One whom all Europe 
held in high eftimation for his knowledge and wifdom, 
and ranked with her Boyles and her Newtons — who was 
an honour, not only to the Englifh nation, but to human 
nature.” 

The plan propofed by Lord Chatham was rejected by 
a majority of 64 to 32, and without being admitted to 
lie on the table. That a bill on fo important a fubjeV, of- 
fered by one of the firft men of the age, and who, as prime 
Minifter of the nation, had but a few years before taken 
up Great Britain when in the lowcft dcfpondency, and 
conduced her to viVory and glory, through a war with 
two of the mod powerful kingdoms of Europe, fhould be 
rejected without any confideration, or even a fecond read- 
ing, was not only a breach of decency, but a departure 
from that propriety of conduV which fhould mark the 
proceedings of a branch of the national legiflature. It 
could not but ftrike every thinking American, that fuch 
Jegiflators, influenced by paflion, prejudice, and party fpirit, 
many of whom were totally ignorant of the fubjeV, and 
who would not give themfelves an opportunity by a fe- 
cond reading, or farther confideration, to inform them- 
felves better, were very unfit to exercife unlimited fupre- 
macy over three millions of virtuous, lenfible people, in- 
habiting the other fide of the globe. 

On the day after the rejeVion of Lord Chatham’s bill, 
a petition was prefented to the Houfe of Commons from 
the planters of the fugar colonies refiding in Great Bri- 
tain, and the merchants of London trading to the Colo- 
nies. — In this they Rated, that the Britifh property in 
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1 775 • the Weft-India iflands amounted to upwards of thirty mil- 
‘ v ' lions, and that a farther property of many millions was 
employed in the commerce created by the faid iflands, 
and that the profits and produce of thefe immenfe capitals, 
which ultimately centered in Great Britain, would be de- 
ranged and endangered by the continuance of the Ame- 
rican troubles. The petitioners were on the 1 6 th of the 
next month admitted to a hearing, when Mr. Glover, as 
their agent, ably demonftrated the fully and danger of 
perfevering in the contefl, but without any effiedt. The 
immediate coercion of the Colonies was refolved upon, and 
the Miniflry would not fuffer themfelves to be diverted 
from its execution. They were confident of fuccefs, if 
they could once bring the controverfy to the decilion of 
arms. 1 hey expedfed more from conquefl than they 
could promife themfelves by negociation or compromife. 
The free ccnflitutions of the Colonies and their rapid pro- 
grefs in population were beheld with a jealous eye, as the 
natural means of independence. They conceived the mofl 
effectual method of retaining them long, would be to re- 
duce them foon. They hoped to be able to extinguifli 
remonflrance and debate by fuch a fpeedy and decifive 
conquefl, as would give them opportunity to new-mo- 
del the colonial conftitutions, on fuch principles as would 
have prevented future altercations on the fubjedt of their 
chartered rights. Every reprefentation that tended to re- 
tard or obflrudt the coercion of the Colonies, was there- 
fore confidered as tending only to prolong the contro- 
verfy. — Confident of vi&ory, and believing that nothing 
lhort of it would reftore the peace of the empire, the Mi- 
niflry turned a deaf ear to all petitions and reprefenta- 
tions. They even prefumed that the petitioners, when 
they found Great Britain determined on war, would a f- 
fift in carrying it on with vigour, in order to expedite 
tne fettlement of the difpute. They took it for granted, 
that when the petitioning towns were convinced that a 
Renewal of the commercial intercourfe between the two 
countries would be fooner obtained by going on, than turn- 
ing back ; that the fame intereft which led them at firft 
to petition, would lead them afterwards to fupport co- 
ercive 
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e reive mcafures, as the mod effectual and fhortefl way of 1775. 
fecuring commerce from all future interruptions. 

The determination of miniflers to perfevere was alfo 
forwarded by hopes of the defedion of New- York from 
her filter Colonies. — They flattered themfelves, that when 
one link of the continental chain gave away, it would be 
eafy to make an imprelfion on the disjointed extremities. 

Every attempt toclofe the breach which had been open- 
ed by the former Parliament, having failed, and the Mi- 
nillry having made up their minds on the mode of pro- 
ceeding with theColonifts, their propofed plan was briefly 
unfolded. This was to fend a greater force to America, 
and to bring in a temporary act to put a (top to all the 
foreign trade of the New England Colonies, till they Ihould 
make proper fubmiflions and acknowledgements. An ad- 
drefs to his Majelty was at the fame time moved for, to 
“ befeech him to take the molt effectual meafures, to en- 
force due obedience to the laws and authority of the fu- 
preme legillature.” 

Truly critical was that moment to the union of the 
empire. A new Parliament might, without the charge 
of inconfiftency, have repealed ads, palled by a former 
one, which had been found inconvenient on experiment ; 
but pride and paflion, under the fpecious names of na- 
tional dignity and zeal for the fupremacy of Parliament, 
induced the adoption of meafures, for immediately com- 
pelling the fubmillion of the Colonies. 

The repeal of a few ads of Parliament would, at this 
time, have fatisfied America. Though Ihe had been exten- 
ding her claims, yet fhe was Rill willing that Great Britain 
fhould monopolize her trade, and that the Parliament 
Ihould regulate it for the common benefit of the empire ; 
nor was Ihe difpofed to abridge his Majefly of any of his 
ufual prerogatives. This authority was fufficient for the 
Mother Country to retain the Colonifts in a profitable 
Rate of fubordination, and yet not fo much as to be in-# 
confident with their claims, or the fccurity of their moll 
important interefts. Britain viewed the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. To recede at this time, was to acknow- 
ledge, that the Miniftry had hitherto been in the wrong, 

a con- 
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3 conceflion rarely made by private perfons, but more 
rarely fiill by men in public Rations. The leading 
members in Parliament, not difiinguifhing the oppofition 
of freemen to unconflitutional innovations, from the tur- 
bulence of licentious mobs breaking over the bounds of 
law and conftitution, fuppofed that to redrefs grievances 
was to renounce fovereignty. This interference, in fome 
degree, refulted from the broad bafis which they had 
aliigned to the claims of the Mother Country. If, as 
was contended, on the part of Great Britain, they had 
a right to bind the Colonies in all cafes whatfoever, and 
the power of Parliament over them was abfolutc and un- 
limited, they were precluded from refeinding any a£t of 
theirs, however oppreflive, when demanded as a matter 
of right. They were too highly imprefled with ideas of 
their unlimited authority to repeal any of their laws on 
tne principle, that they had not a confiitutional power to 
cnatt them, and too unwife to adopt the fame meafure 
on the ground of political expediency. Unfortunately 
for both countries, two opinions were generally believed, 
neither of which was perhaps true in its utmoft extent, 
and one of which was molt alhiredly falfe. The Mi- 
niftry and Parliament of England proceeded on the idea, 
that the claims of the Colonifis amounted to abfolute in- 
dependence, and that a fixed refolution to renounce the 
fovereignty of Great Britain was concealed under the 
fpccious pretext of a redrefs of grievances. The Ame- 
ricans, on the other hand, were equally confident that 
the Mother Country not only harboured defigns unfriendly 
to their interefis, but ferioufly intended to introduce ar- 
bitrary government. Jealoufies of each other were reci- 
procally indulged to the deltru&ion of all confidence, and 
to the final difmemberment of the empire. 

In difeufiing the meafures propofed by the Minifter 
for the coercion of the Colonies, the whole ground of 
the American controverfy was traverfed. The compara- 
tive merits ot concelfion and coercion w r erc placed in every 
point ot view. Some of the minority in both Houfcs of 
Parliament pointed out the dangers that would attend a 
war with America — the likelihood of the interference of 

other 



other powers— the probability of lofing, and the impoffi- 
bility of gaining any thing more than was already pof- 
felTed. On the other hand, the friends of the M'iniftry 
afterted, that the Americans had been long aiming at in- 
dependence — that they were magnifying pretended grie- 
vances to cover a premeditated revolt — that it was the bu- 
linefs and duty of Englifhmen, at every hazard to pre- 
vent its completion, and to bring them back to a remem- 
brance that their prefent greatnefs was owing to the Mo- 
ther Country ; and that even their exigence had been 
purchafed at an immenfe expence of Britilh blood and 
treafure. They acknowledged the danger to be great, but 
faid, “ it muft be encountered ; that every day’s delay in- 
creafedthe evil, and that it would be bafe and cowardly to 
Ihift off for the prefent an unavoidable conteft, which muft 
fall with accumulated weight on the heads of their pofte- 
rity.” The danger of foreign interference was denied, 
and it was contended that an appearance of vigorous 
mcafures, with a farther re-inforcement of troops at Bof- 
ton, would be fufficient to quell the difturbances ; and it 
Was urged, that the friends of government were both 
ftrong and numerous, and only waited for proper fupport, 
and favourable cireumftances to declare themfelves. 

After long and warm debates, and one or two protefts, 
the minifterial plans were carried by great majorities. In 
confequence thereof, on the 9th of February, 1775, a 
joint addrefs, from both Lords and Commons, was prefent- 
ed to his Majefty, in which “ they returned thanks for the 
communication of the papers relative to the ftate of the 
Britifh Colonies in America, and gave it as their opinion, 
that a rebellion a&ually exifted in the province of MaflTa- 
chufetts, and befeeched his Majefty that he would take the 
moft effe&ual meafures to enforce due obedience to the 
laws and authority of the fupreme legiflature, and begged 
in the moft folemn manner to allure his Majefty that it was 
their fixed refolution, at the hazard of their lives and pro- 
perties, to ftand by his Majefty againft all rebellious at- 
tempts, in the maintenance of the juft rights of his Ma- 
jefty, and the two Houfes of Parliament. *** 


The 
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1 775* The Lords, Richmond, Craven, Archer, Abergavenny, 
‘ v * Rockingham, Wycombe, Courtenay, Torrington, Pon- 
fonby, Cholmondeley, Abingdon, Rutland, Camden, Ef- 
fingham, Stanhope, Scarborough, Fitzwilliam, andTan- 
kerville, protefted againft this addrefs, “ as founded on 
no proper parliamentary information, being introduced 
by refuling to fuffer the prefentation of petitions againft 
it (though it be the undoubted right of the fubject to 
prefent the fame) — as following the rejection of every 
mode of conciliation— as holding out no fubftantial offer 
of redrefs of grievances, and as promifingto fupport thofe 
Minifters who had inflamed America, and grofsly mifcon- 
du&ed the affairs of Great Britain.” 

By the addrefs, againft which this proteft was entered, 
the Parliament of Great Britain patted the Rubicon. 
In former periods, it might be alledged that the claims 
of the Colonies were undefined, and that their una- 
nimous refolution to defend them was unknown ; 
but after a free reprefentation from twelve provinces 
had ftated their rights, and pledged themfelves to each 
other to fupport them, and their determinations were 
known, a refolution that a rebellion actually exifted, and 
that at the hazard of their lives and properties, they 
would (land by his Majcfty againft all rebellious at- 
tempts, was a virtual declaration of war. Both parties 
were now bound in confequence of their own aits, to 
fubmit their controverfy to the decifion of arms. Iflue 
was joined by the approbation Congrefs had given to the 
Suffolk refolves, and by this fubfequent joint addrefs of 
both Houfes of P arliament to his Majefty. It is probable 
that neither party, in the beginning, intended to go thus 
far, but by the infcrutable operations of Providence, each, 
was permitted to adopt fuch meafures as not only rent the 
empire, but involved them both, with their own confent, 
in all the calamities of a long and bloody war. The an- 
fwer from the throne to the joint addrefs of Parliament 
contained atturances of taking the moft fpeedy and ef- 
fectual meafures for enforcing due obedience to the laws, 
and authority of the fupreme legiflature. This anfvver 
was accompanied with a meflage to the Commons, in 

which 
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which they were informed that fome augmentation to 1775. 
the forces by fea and land would be necelTary. An aug- ^ , 

mentation of 4383 men to the land forces, and of 2000 
feamen to be employed for the enfuing year, was accor- 
dingly afked for, and carried without difficulty. By the 
firft it was dated, that the force at Bofton would be ten 
thoufand men, a number luppofed to be fufficicnt for 
enforcing the laws. Other Schemes, in addition to a mi- 
litary force, were thought advil'eable for promoting the 
proje&ed coercion of the Colonies. With this view a 
punilhment was propofed, fo universal in its operation, 
that it was expedled the inhabitants ot the Ncw-England 
Colonies, to obtain a riddance of its heavy preffure, would 
intereft themfelves in procuring a general fubmiffion to Feb. 10. 
Parliament. Lord North moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to reftrain the trade and commerce of the provinces 
of Maflachufetts Bay, and New-Hampfhire, the Colonies 
of Conne&icut and Rhode-lfland, and Providence Plan- 
tations in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Britifh illands in the Weft Indies, and to prohibit 
fuch provinces and Colonies from carrying on any filhcry 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, or other places therein 
to be mentioned, under certain conditions, and for a 
limited time. The motion for this bill was fupported by 
declaring, that as the Americans had refufed to trade 
with the Mother Country, they ought not to be permit- 
ted to trade with any other. It was known that the 
New-England Colonies carried on a circuitous trade and 
fifhing, on the Banks of Newfoundland, to a great extent. 

To cut them off from this refource, they were legifla- 
tively forbidden to filh, or to carry on foreign trade. It 
was prefumed that the wants of a large body of people, 
deprived of employment, would create clamour in favour 
of reconciliation. 

The Britifh Minifter expelled to excite the fame tem- 
per in the unemployed New-England men, that Congrefs 
meant to raife by the non-importation agreement among 
the Britifh merchants and manufa&urers. The motion for 
this bill brought into view the whole of the American 
controversy. The oppofers of it faid, that its cruelty- 

exceeded 
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I 775* exceeded the examples of hoftile rigour with avowed enC- 
' mies; for that in the mod dangerous wars, the fifhing craft 
was univerfally fpared — they defired the propofer of the 
bill to recollect, that he had often fpoken of the multitude 
of friends he had in thofe provinces, and that now he 
confounded the innocent with the guilty — friends with 
enemies, and involved his own partifans in one common 
ruin with his oppofers. They alledged farther, that the 
bill would operate againft the people of Great Britain, 
as the people of New-England were in debt to them, and 
had no other means of paying that debt, but through 
the fifhery, and the circuitous trade dependent on it. It 
was obferved, that the fifhermen being cut off from em- 
ployment mud turn foldicrs, and that therefore while 
they were provoking the Americans to refinance by one 
fet of a&s, they were furnifhing them w r ith the means of 
recruiting an army by another. The favourers of the bill 
denied the charge of feverity, alledging that the Colonifts 
could not complain of any diftrefs the bill might bring 
on them, as they not only deferved it, but had fet the 
example, that they had entered into unlawful combina- 
tions to ruin the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain. It was faid, that if any foreign power had of- 
fered a fimilar infult or injury, the whole nation would 
have demanded fatisfa&ion. They contended that it was 
a bill of humanity and mercy ; for, faid they, the Colo- 
nifts have incurred all the penalties of rebellion, and 
are liable to the fevereft military execution. Inftead of 
inflicting the extent ot what they deferved, the bill only 
propofes to bring them to their fenfes by reftriCting their 
trade. They urged farther, that the meafure was necef- 
fary, for faid they, “ the Americans have frequently 
impofed on us, by threatening to withdraw their trade, 
hoping through mercantile influence to bend the legifla- 
ture to their demands — that this was the third time they 
had thrown the commerce of Great Britain into a ftate 
of confufion. T. hat both Colonics and commerce were 
better loft than preferved on fuch terms.” They added 
farther, that they muft either relinquifh their conne&ion 
with America, or fix it on fuch a bafis as would prevent 

a return 
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a return of thefe evils. They admitted the bill to be 1775. 
coercive, but faid, “ That the coercion which put the v — 
fpeediell end to the difpute, was eventually the molt 
merciful.” 

In the progrefs of the bill, a petition from the mer- 
chants and traders of London, who were interefted in the 
American commerce, was prefented againft it. They 
were heard by their agent, Mr. David Barclay, and a va- 
riety of witnefles were examined before the Houfe. In 
the courfe of their evidence it appeared that in the year 
1764, the four provinces of New-England employed in 
their feveral fifheries no lefsthan 45,880 ton of (hipping, 
and 6000 men ; and that the produce of their fifheries that 
year in foreign markets amounted to 322,2201. 1 6s. 
fterling. It alfo appeared that the fifheries had very 
much increafed fince that time — that all the materials 
ufed in them, except fait and the timber of which the 
Veflels were built, were purehafed from Great Britain ; 
and that the net proceeds of the whole were remitted 
thither. All this information was disregarded. After 
much oppofition in both Houfes, and a proteft in the Marcfr 
Houfe of Lords, the bill was, by a great majority, finally 30. 
ratified. So intent was the Miniftry and Parliament on 
the coercion of the Colonifts, that every other intereft 
was facrificed to its accomplifhment. They conceived 
the queftion between the two countries to be fimply, whe- 
ther they (hould abandon their claims, and at once give 
up all the advantages arifing from fovereignty and com- 
merce, or re fort to violent meafures for their fecurity. 

Since the year 1769, when a Secretary of State offi- 
cially difclaimed all views of an American ievenue, little 
mention had been made of that fubjed, but the decided 
majority which voted with the Miniitry on this occafion, 
emboldened Lord North once more to prefent it to the 
view of his countrymen ; he, therefore brought into Par- 
liament a fcheme which had the double recommendation 
of holding forth the femblanee of conciliation, and the 
profped of an eafement of Britifh taxes, by a prodtidive 
revenue from the Colonics. This was a resolution which 
parted on the 20th of February, 

Vot. I. M 
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1775. u Refolved, That when the Governor, Council, and 
— ' Aflembly, or General Court, or any of his Majefty’s Pro- 
vinces or Colonies in America, ihall propofe to make 
provifion according to the condition, circumdances, and 
fituations of fuch Province or Colony, for contributing 
their proportion for the common defence, (fuch propor- 
tion to be raifed under the authority of the General Court 
or General Aflembly of fuch Province or Colony, and dif- 
pofable by Parliament) and fhall engage to make provifion 
alfo lor the fupport-of the civil government, and the ad- 
miniflration oi juflice in fuch Province or Colony, it will 
be proper, if fuch propofal fhall be approved by his Ma- 
jesty and the two Houfes of Parliament, and for fo long 
as luch provifion fhall be made accordingly, to forbear, 
in relpecl of fuch Province or Colony, to levy any duty, 
tax, or afleflment, except only fuch duties as it may be 
expedient to continue to levy or to impofe for the regu- 
lation of commerce, the net produce of the duties lad 
mentioned, to be carried to the account of fuch Province 
or Colony refpe&ively.” 

This was introduced by the Minider in a long fpcech, 
in which he aflerted, that it would be an infallible 
touchdone to try the Americans ; “ If,” faid he, “ their 
oppofition is only founded on the principles which they 
pretend, they mud agree with this propolition, but if 
they have deligns in contemplation different from thofe 
they avow, their refufal will convidl them of duplicity.” 
The oppofitions to the Minifter’s motion originated 
among thofe who had fupported him in previous quef- 
tions. They objected to the propofal, that in effe£l 
it was an acknowledgement of fomething grievous in 
the idea of taxing America by Parliament, and that it 
was, therefore, a departure from their own principles. 
They contended that it was improper to make concclfions 
to rebels with arms in their hands, or to enter into any 
meafures for a fettlement with the Americans, in which 
they did not, as a preliminary, acknowledge the fupre- 
macy of Parliament. The Minider was likely to be 
deierted by lome of his partifans till others explained the 
confidcncy of the feheme with their former declarations. 

It 
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It was afked, u what (hall Parliament lofe by acceding 
to this refolution ? Not the right of taxing America, for 
this is molt exprefsly referved. Not the profitable cxer- 
cife of this right, for it propofed to enforce the only 
elTential part of taxation, by compelling the Americans 
to raife not only what they, but what we, think reafo - 
nable. We are not going to war for trifles and a vain 
point of honour, but for fubftantial revenue.” The Mi- 
nilter farther declared, that he did not expert his prope- 
fition to be generally relifhed by the Americans. But, 
faid he, if it does no good in the Colonies, it will do 
good here, it will unite the people of England, by hold- 
ing out to them a diftinCt object of revenue. He added 
farther, as it tends to unite England, it is likely to dif- 
unite America, for if only one province accepts the offer, 
their confederacy, which only makes them formidable, 
will be broken. 

The oppofersof Miniftry attacked the propofition with 
the combined forces of wit and argument. They ani- 
madverted on the inconfiftency of holding forth the fame 
refolution as a meafure of conceflion, and as an aftertion 
of authority. They remarked, that hitherto it had been 
conftantly denied that they had any conteft about an 
American revenue — that the whole had been a difpute 
about obedience to trade-laws and the general legif- 
lative authority of Parliament, but now Minifters fud- 
dcnly changed their language, and propofed to intereft 
the nation — confole the manufacturers, and animate the 
foldiery, by perfuading them that it is not a contelt for 
empty honour, but for the acquifition of a fubftantial re- 
venue. It was faid that the Americans would be as ef- 
fectually taxed, without their confenr, by being compelled 
to pay a grofs fum, as by an aggregate of fmall duties to 
the fame amount ; that this fcheme of taxation exceed- 
ed in oppreflion any that the rapacity of mankind had 
hitherto devifed. In other cafes, a fpccific fum was de- 
manded, and the people might reafonably prefume that the 
remainder was their own ; but here they were wholly in 
the dark as to the extent of the demand. 

M 2 
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1 775* This propofition, however, for conciliation, though 
— * illy relifhed by many of the friends of Miniftry, was car- 
ried on a divifion of 274 to 88 . On its tranfmiffion to the 
Colonies, it did not produce the efFedts of difunion expedf- 
ed from it. It was unanimoufly rejected. The reafon 
for this cannot be expreffed better than in the adl of Con- 
grefs on that fubjeft, which, after the recital of the faid 
conciliatory motion, proceeded in the following words, 
“ The Congrefs took the faid refolution into confide- 
ration, and are thereupon of opinion, 

“ That the Colonies of America are entitled to the foie 
and exclufive privilege of giving and granting their own 
money. That this involves a right of deliberating whe- 
ther they will make any gift, for what purpofes it fhall be 
made, and what fhall be its amount ; and that it is a high 
breach of this privilege lor any body of men, extraneous 
to their conftitutions, to prefcribe the purpofes for which 
money fhall be levied on them, to take to themfelves the 
authority of judging of their conditions, circum fiances, 
and fituations, and ot determining the amount of the con- 
tribution to be levied. 

T hat as the Colonies poflefs a right of appropriating 
their gifts, fo are they entitled at all times to inquire into 
their application, to fee that they be not wafted among 
the venal and corrupt for the purpofe of undermining 
the civil rights of the givers, nor yet be diverted to the 
fupport of (landing armies, inconfiftent with their free- 
dom and fubverfivc of their quiet. To propofe, there- 
fore, as this refolution does, that the monies given by the 
Colonies fhall be fubjcdl to the difpofal of Parliament 
alone, is to propofe that they fhall relinquifh this right of 
inquiry, and put it in the power of others to render their 
gifts ruinous in proportion as they are liberal. 

That this privilege of giving or of withholding our 
monies, is an important barrier againft the undue exertion 
of prerogative, which, if left altogether without controul, 
may be exercifed to our great opprellion ; and all hiflory 
fhews how efficacious is its interceffion for redrefs of grie- 
vances, and re-cftabli(hment of rights, and how improvi- 
dent it would be to part with fo powerful a mediator. 

We 
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We are of opinion that the proportion contained in 1775. 
this refolution, is unreafonable and infidious : unrea- ^ t ■« 
fonable, becaufe, if we declare we accede to it, we declare 
without refervation, we will purchafe the favour of Par- 
liament, not knowing at the fame time at what price they 
will pleafe to eftimate their favour ; it is infidious, be- 
caufe individual Colonies, having bid and bidden again, 
till they find the avidity of the feller too great for all 
their powers to fatisfy, are then to return into oppo- 
fition, divided from their filter Colonies whom the Mi- 
nifter will have previouily detached by a grant of eafier 
terms, or by an artful procraftination of a definitive anfwer. 

That the fufpenfion of the exercife of their pretended 
power of taxation being exprefsly made commenfurate 
with the continuance of our gifts, thefe mult be perpetual 
to make that fo. Whereas no experience has fhewn that 
a gift of perpetual revenue fecures a perpetual return of 
duty or of kind difpofition. On the contrary, the Par- 
liament itfelf, wifely attentive to this obfervation, are in 
the eftablifhed practice of granting their fupplies from 
year to year only. 

Defirous and determined as we are to confider, in the 
moft difpallionate view, every feeming advance towards 
a reconciliation made by the Britifh Parliament, let our 
brethren of Britain refleft what , would have been the fa- 
crifice to men of free fpirits, had even fair terms been 
proffered, as thefe infidious propofals were, with circum- 
Itances of infult and defiance. A propofition to give our 
money, accompanied with large fleets and armies, feems 
addrelfed to our fears rather than to our freedom. With 
what patience would Britons have received articles of 
treaty from any power on earth when borne on the point 
of a bayonet by military plenipotentiaries ? 

We think the attempt unnecefTary to raife upon us, by 
force or by threats, our proportional contributions to the 
common defence, when all know, and themfelves acknow- 
ledge, we have fully contributed, whenever called npon 
to do fo in the chara&cr of freemen. 

We are of opinion it is not juft that the Colonies fhould 
be required to oblige themfelves to other contributions, 
while Great Britain polfc-ftes a monopoly of their trade. 
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1 7 75- itfclf lays them under heavy contribution. To 

— v — < demand, therefore, additional aids in the form of a tax, 
is to demand the double of their equal proportion ; if wc 
are to contribute equally with the other parts of the em- 
pire, let us equally with them enjoy free commerce with 
the whole world. But while the reftridions on our trade 
Ihut to us the refources of wealth, is it juft we Should 

bear all other burthens equally with thofe to whom every 
refource is open ? 

We conceive that the Britifh Parliament has no right 

to intermeddle with our provifions for the fupport of civil 

government or adminiftration of juftice. The provi- 

vifions we have made are fuch as pleafe ourfelves, and 

are agreeable to our own circumstances : they anfwer 

the fubftantial purpofes of government and of juftice, and 

other purpofes than thefe Should not be anfwered. We 

do not mean that our people (hall be burthened with op- 

preftivc taxes, to provide finecures for the idle or the 

wicked, under colour of providing for a civil lift. While 

rarliament purfue their plan of civil government within 

their own jurifdiction, we alfo hope to purfue our’s with- 
out moleftation. 

We are of opinion the propofition is altogether unfa- 
tistactory ; becaufe it imports only a fufpenfion of the 
mode, not a renunciation of the pretended right to tax 
us i becaufe, too, it does not propofe to repeal the fevcral 

s 0 j ' ar “ ament p»flcd for the purpofes of reftraining 
t e tra e, and altering the form of government of one 
o our olonies ; extending the boundaries and changing 
the government of Quebec ; enlarging the jurifdidion of 
the courts of admiralty and vice-admiralty : taking from 
us the rights of a trial by jury of the vicinage, in cafes 
arresting both life and property ; tranfporting us into other 
countries to e tried for criminal offences ; exempting by 
mock trial the murderers of Colonifts from punithment ; 
and quartering foldiers on us in time of profound peace. 
Nor do they renounce the power of fufpending 
legislatures, and legislating for us themfelyes in all cafes 
whatfoever. On the contrary, to Shew they mean no 
diRontinuance of injury, they pafs a<fts at the very 

time 
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time of holding out this propofition for retraining the 1 775- 
commerce and fitheries of the provinces of New-England, 
and for interdicting the trade of other Colonies with all 
foreign nations and with each other. This proves un- 
equivocally that they mean not to relinquifli the exercife 
of indiferiminate legiflation over us. 

Upon the whole, this propofition feems to have been 
held up to the world, to deceive it into a belief that there 
was nothing in difpute between us but the mode of levy- 
ing taxes ; and that the Parliament having now been fo 
good as to give up this, the Colonics arc unreafonablc if 
not perfectly fatistied : whereas, in truth, our adverfaries 
ftill claim a right of demanding ad libitum , and of tax- 
ing us themfelves to the full amount of their demand, if 
we do comply with it. This leaves us without any 
thing w-e can call property. But, what is of more im- 
portance, and what in this propofal they keep out of 
fight, as if no fiich point was now in conteft between us, 
they claim a right to alter our charters and eftablifh laws, 
and leave us without any fecurity for our lives or liber- 
ties. The propofition feems alfo to have been calculated 
more particularly to lull into fatal fecurity our well af- 
fe&ed fellow fubje&s on the other fide the water, till time 
Ihould be given for the operation of thofe arms, which 
•a Britilh Minifter pronounced would inllantaneouily re- 
duce the “ cowardly” fens of America to unreferved 
fubmiflion. But when the world refledfs how inade- 
quate to juftice are thefe vaunted terms ; when it attends 
to the rapid and bold fucceflion of injuries, which, du- 
ring a courfe of eleven years, have been aimed at thefe 
Colonies ; when it reviews the pacific and refpedlful ex- 
portations, which, during that whole time, were the 
iole arms we oppofed to them ; when it obferves that our 
complaints were either not heard at all, or were anfwer- 
cd with new and accumulated injuries ; when it recolledls 
that the Minifter himfelf on an early occafion declared, 
u that he would never treat with America till he had 
brought her to his feet,” and that an avowed parti fan of 
Miniftry has more lately denounced againft us the dread- 
ful fentence, dclenda cjl Carthago ,” that this was done 
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in prefence of a Britifh fenate, and being unreproved by 
them, muft be taken to be their own fentiment, (efpccially 
as the purpofe has already in part been carried into 
execution, by their treatment of Bofton and burning of 
CharlefWn ;) when it confiders the great armaments 
with which they have invaded us, and the circumflancos 

D * C jml a- — ^ ave commenced and profe- 
cuted hoftilities ; when thefe things, we fay, are laid to- 
gether and attentively confidered, can the world be de- 
ceived into an opinion that we arc unreafonable, or can 
it hefitate to believe with us, that nothing but our own 

exertions may defeat the minifterial fentence of death or 
abject fubmilfion.” 

Other plans for conciliation with the Colonies, founded 
on principles very different from thofe which were the 
bails of Lord North’s conciliatory motion, were brought 
forward in the Houfe of Commons, but without receiving 
its approbation. The mod remarkable of thefe was pro- 
pofed by Mr. Edmund Burke, in a fpeech, which for 
Itrength of argument, extent of information, and fubli- 
mity of language, would bear a comparifon with the mod 
fimlhed performance that ancient or modern times have 
produced. In his introdu&ion to this admirable fpeech, 
he examined and explained the natural and accidental cir- 
cumitances of the Colonies, with refpeft to fituation, 
reiources, number, population, commerce, fifheries, and 
agriculture, and from thefe confiderations fhewed their 
importance. He then inquired into their unconquerable 
fpmt of freedom ; and he traced it to its original fources ; 

fr ?V th ^ fe l c ! rc l umftances he inferred the line of policy 
which fhould be purfued with regard to America— he 
ihewed that all proper plans of government muff be 
a apte to the feelings, eflablifhed habits, and received 
opinions of the people. On thefe principles he reprobated 
all plans of governing the Colonies by force ; and pro- 
pofed as the ground-work of his plan, that the Colonies 
fhould be admitted to an intereft in the conftitution. He 

K en T ent m !° an ^^ or * ca i detail of the manner in which 
Britifh privileges had been extended to Ireland, Wales, 

and the counties palatine of Chelier and Durham — the 

Hate 
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date of confufion previoufly to that event, and the happy 1775. 
confequences which followed it. He contended that a *■— v — ' 
communication to the members of an filtered in the con- 
ftitution, was the great ruling principle of Britifh govern- 
ment. He therefore propofed to go back to the old po- 
licy for governing the Colonics. He was for a parliamen- 
tary acknowledgement of the legal competency of the Co- 
lony Airemblies for the fupport of their government in 
peace, and for public aids in time of war — and of the fu- 
tility of parliamentary taxation as a method of fupply. 

He dated that much had been given in the old way of 
colonial grant, that from the year 1748 to 1763, the 
Journals of the Houfe of Commons repeatedly acknow- 
ledged that the Colonies not only gave, but gave to fati- 
ety ; and that from the time in which parliamentary im- 
poiition had fuperfeded the free gifts of the provinces, 
there was much difeontent but little revenue. He there- 
fore moved fix refolutions affirmatory of thefe fads, and 
grounded on them refolutions for repealing the ads com- 
plained of by the Americans, truding to the liberality of 
their future voluntary contributions. This plan of con- 
ciliation, which promifed immediate peace to the whole 
empire, and a lading obedience of the Colonies, though 
recommended by the charms of the mod perfuafive elo- 
quence, and fupported by the mod convincing arguments, 
was by a great majority rejeded. 

Mr. D. Hartley, not difeouraged by the negative which Mar. 27. 
had been given to Mr. Burke’s feheme, came forward 
with another for the fame purpofe. This propofed, that 
a letter of requifition diould be fent to the Colonies by a 
Secretary of State, on a motion from the Houfe for a con- 
tribution to the expences of the w’hole empire. He meant 
to leave to the provincial aflemblies the right to judge of 
the expedience of the grant — its amount and application. 

In confidence that the Colonies would give freely when 
called on in this conditutional way, he moved to fufpend 
the ads complained of by the Americans. This was alfo 
rejeded. Another plan, which Ihall be more particularly 
explained, was digeded in private by Dr. Franklin on the 
part of the Americans, and Dr. Fothergill and David 

Barclay 
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Barclay on behalf of the Britifh Miniftry. There appear- 
ed a difpofition to concede fomething confiderable on both 
Tides, but the whole came to nothing, in confequence of 
an inflexible determination to refufe a repeal of the aft of 
Parliament for altering the chartered government of Maf- 
fachufetts. Dr. Franklin agreed, that the tea deftroyed 
Should be paid for — the Britifh Minifters, that the Bolton 
port a6f fhould be repealed ; but the latter contended, 
“ that the late MalTachufetts a£ls being real amendments 
of their conftitution, mufl for that reafon be continued 
as well as to be a ftanding example of the power of Par- 
liament/’ On the other hand it was declared by Dr. 
Franklin, “ that while the Parliament claimed and exer- 
eifed a power of internal legiflation for the Colonies, and 
of altering American conflitutions at pleafure, there could 
be no agreement, as that would render the Americans un- 
fafe in every privilege they enjoyed, and would leave 
them nothing in which they could be fccure.” 

This* obftinatc adherence to fupport Parliament in a 
power of altering the laws and charters of the provinces, 
particularly to enforce their late laws for new-modelling 
the chartered conftitution of MalTachufetts, was the fatal 
rock by dafhing on which the empire broke in twain ; for 
every other point in difpute, between the two countries. 
Teemed in a fair way for an amicable compromife. 

The fifhery bill was fpeedily followed by another, for 
reftraining the trade and commerce of the Colonies and 
Provinces of New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and South-Carolina : the reafons alligned for this 
were the fame with thofe offered for the other. Thefe 
provinces had adopted the continental affociation. Thp 
JBriti fh Minifter thought 'it proper, that as they had vo- 
luntarily interdicted themfelves from trade with Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Weft-Indies, they fhould be re- 
trained from it with all other parts of the wdrld. He 
contended that the inhabitants of the Colonies might ren- 
der this aCt a dead letter, by relinquifhing their own re- 
futations, as then they would meet with no reftraint in 
carrving on trade in its ancient legal channel. It is re- 
markable, that three of the alTociated Colonics, viz. New- 

York, 
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York, Delaware, and North-Carolina, were omitted in this 1 775., 
^(training bill. Whatever might be the view of the Bri- — 
tilh Minidry for this difcrimination, it was confidered in 
the Colonies as calculated to promote difunion among 
them. It is certain, that the Colonies which were ex- 
empted from its operation, might have reaped a golden 
harved from the exemption in their favour, had they been 
difpofed to avail themfelves of it. But fuch was the tem- 
per ol the times, that a renunciation of immediate advan- 
tage in favour of the public was fadiionable. The felfilh 
paflions which in feafons of peace are too often the caufe 
ol quarrels, were hufhed by the prelfure of common dan- 
ger. The exempted Colonies fpurned the proffered fa- 
vour, and fubmitted to the redraints impofed on their lei's 
favoured neighbours, fo as to be equal fharers of their fate. 

The indulgence granted to New- York, in being kept out 
of this redraining bill, was confidered by feme as a pre- 
mium for her fuperior loyalty. Her Aflembly had refufed 
to approve the proceedings of the Congrcfs, and had, in 
fome other indances, difeovered lefs warmth than the 
neighbouring legiflaturcs. Much was expected from her 
moderation. At the very time the Britilh Parliament 
was framing the redraining acts jud mentioned, the 
Conditutional Affembly of New- York petitioned the Bri- 
tidi Parliament for a redrefs of their grievances. Great 
ftrefs had been laid on the circumdance that Congrcfs 
was not a legal aflembly, and the want of conditutional 
fanction had been afligned as a reafon for the negle& with 
which their petition had been treated. Much praife had 
been lavifhed on the Colony of New-York for its modera- 
tion, and occaflon had been taken from their refilling to 
approve the proceedings of the Congrefs, to reprefent the 
refolutions and claims of that body to be more the ebulli- 
tions of incendiaries, than the fober fentiments of the 
temperate citizens. It was both unexpected and confound- 
ing to thofe who fupported thefe opinions, that the re- 
prefentation and remondrance of the very loyal Aflembly 
of New-York dated, “ that an exemption from internal 
taxation, and the exclufive right of providing for their 
own civil government, and the adminidiation of judice in 

the 
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1775. Colony, were efteemed by them as their undoubted and 
*> — v — J unalienable rights.” 

A motion being made in the Houfe of Commons for 
bringing up this reprefentation and remonflrance of the 
Aflembly of New-York, it was amended on the fuggeftion 
of Lord North, by adding, “ in which the aflembly claim 
to themfelves rights derogatory to, and inconfiftent with 
the Iegiflative authority of Parliament, as declared by the 
declaratory a6l.” The queflion fo amended, being put, 
it pa(Ted the negative. The fate of this reprefentation 
extinguilhed the hopes of thofe moderate perfons, both 
in the parent Rate of the Colonies, who flattered them- 
felves that the difputes fubfifting between the two coun- 
tries might be accommodated by the mediation of the 
Conftitutional Aflemblies. Two concluflons were drawn 
from this tranfa&ion, both of which were unfriendly to 
a reconciliation. The decided language with which the 
loyal Aflembly of New-York claimed exemption from 
parliamentary taxation, proved to the people of Great 
Britain that the Colonifls, however they might differ in 
inodes of oppofition, or in degrees of warmth, were, 
neverthelefs, united in that fundamental principle. The 
reje&ion of their reprefentation proved, that nothing more 
was to be expe&ed from proceeding in the conftitutional 
channel of the legal Aflemblies, than from the new fyftem 
of a Continental Congrefs. Solid revenue and unlimitted 
fupremacy were the obje&s of Great Britain, and exemp- 
tion from parliamentary taxation, that of the moft mode- 
rate of the Colonies. So wide were the claims of the two 
countries from each other, that to reconcile them on any 
middle ground feemed to be impoflible. 
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APPENDIX. No. I. 

Somefpeclal tranfaftions of Dr. Franklin in London , in behalf 

of Amer ica • 

W HILE the breach between Great Britain and 
the Colonies was daily increafing, the enligh- 
tened and liberal, who loved peace, and the extenfion 
of human happinefs, faw with regret the approaching 
horrors of a civil war, and wifhed to avert them. With 
thefe views, Dr. Fothergill, Mr. David Barclay, and Dr. 
Franklin, held fundry conferences in London on Ame- 
rican affairs. The two former were Englifh gentlemen 
of moft amiable charafters, and highly efleemed by 
the Britifh Miniftry ; the laft was by birth an American, 
but a citizen of the world, who loved and was beloved by 
all good men. He was alfo agent for feveral of the 
Colonies. At one of their conferences held at the houfe 
of Dr. Fothergill on the 4th December, 1774, before 
the proceedings of Congrefs had reached England, a 
paper, drawn up by the laft at the requeft of the two firft, 
was fubmitted to their joint confideration ; which, with 
a few additions propofed and agreed to by common con- 
fent, was as follows : 

Hints for converfation upon the fubjefts of terms that 
might probably produce a durable union between Britain 
and the Colonies. 

1 ft. The tea deftroyed to be paid for. 

2d. The tea duty aft to be repealed, and all the duties 
that have been received upon it to be repaid into the trea- 
furies of the feveral provinces from which they have been 
colie fted. 

3d. The afts of navigation to be all re-enafted in the 
Colonies. 

4th. A naval officer to be appointed by the Crown to 
fee that thefe afts are obferved. 

5th. All the afts reftraining manufaftories in the Co- 
loniftstobe reconfidered. 

6th. All duties arifing on the afts for regulating trade 
with the Colonies, to be for the public ufe of the refpec- 
tive Colonies, and paid into their treafuries. 


The 
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1775* The collectors and cuftom-houfe officers to be appoint- 
v — v — / ed by each Governor and not fent from England. 

7th. In confideration of the Americans maintaining 
their own peace eftablilhment, and the monopoly Britain 
is to have of their commerce, no requifition is to be made 
from them in time of peace. 

8th. No troops to enter and quarter in any Colony, but 
•with the confent of its legiflature. 

9th. In time of war, on requifition by the King with 
confent of Parliament, every Colony (hall raife money by 
the following rules in proportion, viz. If Britain on ac- 
count of the war, raifes three {hillings in the pound to 
its land tax, then the Colonies to add to their la(t general 
provincial peace tax, a fum equal to one fourth part 
thereof ; and if Britain on the fame account pays four 
(hillings in the pound, then the Colonies to add to 
their laft peace tax, a fum equal to the half thereof, 
which additional tax is to be granted to his Majefly, and 
to be employed in railing and paying men for land or fea 
fervice, and furnilhing provifions, tranfports, or for 
fuch other purpofes as the King (hall require and direct ; 
and though no Colony may contribute lefs, each may add 
as much by voluntary grant as it (hall think proper. 

10th. Caftle William to be reftored to the province of 
Malfachufetts Bay, and no fortrefs to be built by the 
Crown in any province, but with the confent of its legif- 
lature. 

1 ith. The late MafTachufetts and Quebec a£ls to be 
repealed, and a free government granted to Canada. 

1 2th. All judges to be appointed during good behaviour, 
with equally permanent falaries to be paid out of the pro- 
vince revenues by appointment of the Aflemblies, or if the 
judges are to be appointed during the pleafure of the 
Crown, let the falaries be during the pleafure of the Af- 
femblies as heretofore. 

13th. Governors to be fupported by the Aflemblies of 
each province. 

14th. If Britain will give up her monopoly of the Ame- 
rican commerce, then the aid abovementioned to be given 
in lime of peace, as well as in time of war. 

2 15th. The 
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1 5th- The extenfion of the ad of Henry VIII. con- 1775. 

cerning treafons to the Colonies, to be formally difowned ^ *' 

by Parliament. 

1 6th. The American admiralty courts to be reduced to 
the fame powers they have in England, and the ads efta* 
blilhing them to be re-enaded in America. 

17th. All power of internal legiflation in the Colonics 
to be difclaimed by Parliament. 

On reading this paper a fecond time, Dr. Franklin 
gave his reafons at length for each article. Some of his 
reafons were as follow : 

On the firfl article he obferved, that when the tea was 
deftroyed at Bofton, Great Britain had a right to repa- 
ration, and would certainly have had it on demand, as was 
the cafe when injuries were done by mobs in the time of 
the (lamp ad, or lhe might have a right to return an equal 
injury, if fhe rather chofe to do that ; but Great Britain 
could not have a right both to reparation and to return 
an equal injury, much lefs had lhe a right to return the 
injury ten or twenty fold, as lhe had done by blocking 
up the port of Bollon All which extra injury ought 
to be repaired by Great Britain. That therefore if paying 
for the tea was agreed to, as an article fit to be propofed, 
it was merely from a deft re of peace, and in compliance 
with the opinions of Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, ex* 
prefled at their firft meeting ; — that this was indifpcnfable, 
that the dignity of Great Britain required it, and that if 
this was agreed to, every thing elfe would be eafy. 

On the fecond, it was obferved that the tea duty ad 
(hould be repealed, as having never anfwered any good 
purpofe, as having been the caufe of the prefent mifehief, 
and never likely to be executed. That the ad being con- 
fidered as unconftitutional by the Americans, and what 
Parliament had no right to enad, they muft confider all 
the money extorted -by it as fo much wrongfully taken, 
and of which therefore reftitution ought to be made, and 
the rather, as it would furnifh a fund out of which the tea 
deftroyed would be beft defrayed. 

On the third and fourth articles it was obferved, that 
the Americans were frequently charged with views of 

abo- 
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aboliftiing the navigation aft, but that in truth thofe parts 
of it which were of moft importance to Britain, as ten- 
ding to increafe its naval ft rength, were as acceptable to the 
Colonifts as they could be to the inhabitants of the Parent 
State, fince they wifhed to employ their own fhips in pre- 
ference to thoife of foreigners, and they had no defire to 
fee foreign fhips enter their ports. That it would prevent 
difputes if they were re-ena£ted in the Colonies, as that 
would demonftrate their confent to them ; and then, if 
all the duties arifing on them were to be collected by of- 
ficers appointed and paid in the refpe&ive governments, 
and the produce paid into their treafuries, the a£ls would 
be better and more faithfully executed, and at much lefs 
expence, and a great fource of mifunderftanding between 
the two countries removed — that the extenfion of the ad- 
miralty jurifdi&ion fo much complained of, would then 
no longer be neceflary. 

In fupport of the 7th article it was obferved, that if 
every diltindl part of the King’s dominions fupported its 
own government in time of peace, it was all that could 
juftly be required of it. — That all the old and confederated 
Colonies had done fo from their beginning, that their 
taxes for that purpofe were very confiderable, that new 
countries had many expences which old ones were free 
from, the work being done to their hand by their an- 
ceftors, fuch as making roads and bridges, ere&ing 
churches, court-houfes, forts, quays, and other public 
buildings, founding fchools and places of education, hof- 
pitals and almftioufes — that the voluntary fubferiptions 
and legal taxes for fuch purpofes taken together amount- 
ed to more than was paid by equal eftates in Great Bri- 
tain ; that it would be beft not to take money from the 
Americans as a contribution to its public expence in 
time of peace ; firft, for that juft fo much lefs would be got 
from them in commerce ; and fecondly, that coming into 
the hands of Britifti Minifters accuftomed to prodigality 
of public money, it would be fquandered and diftipated 
without anfwering any general good purpofes. That on 
the whole it would be beft for both countries, that no 

aids ftiould be aiked from the Colonies in time of peace, 

that 
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that it would then be their intcreft to grant bountifully, 
and exert themfelves in time of war, the fooner to put 
an end to it. 

In fupport of the 8th article it was faid, that if the 
King could bring into any one part of his dominions, 
troops raifed in any other part of them, without tiie eon^ 
fent of the legidature of the part to which they were 
brought, he might bring armies raifed in America to 
England without the confent of Parliament. 

The 9th article was drawn in compliance with an idea 
of Dr. Fothergill, that the Britilh Government would pro- 
bably not be fatisfied with the promife of voluntary 
grants in time of war from the American Alfemblies, of 
which the quantity mult be uncertain, that therefore it 
would be belt to proportion them in fomc way to the 
(hilling in the pound raifed in England. 

In fupport of the 10th article was urged, the injudice 
of feizing that fortrefs which had been built at an itn- 
menfe charge by the province, for the defence of their 
port againd national enemies, and turning it into a cita- 
del for awing the town, redraining their trade, blocking 
up their port, and depriving them of their privileges. 
That a great deal had been faid of their injudice in de- 
droying the tea, but here was a much greater injudice 
uncompenfated, that cadle having cod the province 
^.300,000. 

In fupport of the 11th article it was faid, that as the 
Americans had allided in the conqued of Canada, at a 
great expcnce of blood and treafure, they had feme right 
to be conlidered in the fetilcment of it ; that the edablilh- 
ing an arbitrary government on the bank of their fettle- 
ments would be dangerous to them all ; that as to amend- 
ing the Malfachufetts government, though it might be 
(hewn that every one of thefe pretended amendments 
were real mifehiefs, yet, that as charters were compadks 
between two parties, the King and the people, no altera- 
tion could be made in them even for the better, but by 
the confent of both parties ; that the parliamentary cluing 
and cxercife of power to alter American charters had 
rendered all their conftitutions uncertain, and let them 

VOL. I. N quite 
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11 775' quite afloat ; that by this claim of altering laws and char- 

v. y ■> ters at will, they deprived the Colonifts of all rights and 
privileges whatever, but what they fliould hold at their 
pleafure ; that this was a fituation they could not be in, 
and mull rifk life and every thing rather than fubmit 
to it. 

The 1 2th article was explained by ftating the former 
fituation of the judges in moil of the Colonies, viz. that 
they were appointed by the Crown and paid by the Aflem- 
blies ; that the appointment being during the pleafure of 
the Crown, the falary had been during the pleafure of the 
Aflembly ; that when it was urged againft the Aflemblies 
that their making judges dependent on them for their 
falaries, was aiming at an undue influence over the courts 
of. juflice, the Aflemblies ufually replied, that making 
them dependent on the Crown for continuance in their 
places, was alfo retaining an undue influence over thofe 
courts, and that one undue influence was a proper ba- 
lance for another ; but that whenever the Crown would 
confent to the appointment of judges only during good be- 
haviour, the Aflemblies would at the fame time grant their 
falaries to be permanent during their continuance in 
office ; that inftead of agreeing to this equitable offer, the 
Crown now claimed to make the judges in the Colonies 
dependent on its favour for place, as well as falary, and 
both to be continued at its pleafure. This the Colonies 
mud oppofe as inequitable, as putting both the weights 
into one of the fcales of juflice. 

In favour of the 13th it was urged, that the governors 
fent to the Colonies were often men of no eftateor prin- 
ciple, who came merely to make fortunes, and had no na- 
tural regard for the country they were to govern ; that 
to make them quite independent of the people, was to 
make them Carclefs of their conduit, and giving a loofe 
to their rapacious and oppreflive difpofitions ; that the 
depcndar.ee of the governors on the people for their fa- 
laries could never operate to the prejudice of the King s 
fervice, or to the difadvantage of Britain, fince each gover- 
nor was bound by a particular let of inflruitions which 

he had given furcty to obferye, and all the laws he aflented. 

to 
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to were fubje& to be repealed by the Crown ; that the 
payment of the falaries by the people was more fatisfac- 
tory to them, and was produ&ive of a good underftanding 
between governors and governed, and that therefore the 
innovations lately made at Bofton and New-York fhould 
be laid afide. 

The 14th article was expunged on the reprefentation of 
Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, that the monopoly of 
the American commerce would never be given up, and 
that the propofing of it would only give offence, without 
anfwering any good purpofe. 

The 15th article was readily agreed to. 

The 1 6th was thought to be of little confequence, if 
the duties were given to the Colony treafuries. 

The 17th it was thought could hardly be obtained ; but 
it was fupported by Dr. Franklin, alledging that without 
it, any compact made with the Americans might be eva- 
ded by a&s of the Britifh Parliament, reftraining the inter- 
mediate proceedings which were neceffary for carrying it 
into effect. 

This paper of hints was communicated to Lord Dart- 
mouth by Dr. Fothergill, who alfo ftated the arguments 
which in converfation had been offered in fupport of 
them. When obje&ions were made to them, as being 
humiliating to Great Britain, Dr. Fothergill replied, “ that 
Ihe had been unjuft, and ought to bear the confequences, 
and alter her conduct — that the pill might be bitter, but it 
would be falutary and muft be fwallowcd ; that fooncr or 
later thefe or fimilar meafures muft be followed, or the 
empire would be divided and ruined.” 

Thefe hints were handed about among Miniftcrs, and 
conferences were held on them. The refult was on the 
4th of February 1775 communicated to Dr. Franklin, in 
the prefence of Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, which, 
as far as concerned the leading articles, was as follows : 

1. The firft article was approved. 

2. The fecond agreed to fo far as related to the tea 
a£l, but repayment of the duties that had been colle&ed 
was refufed. 

3. The third not approved, as it implied a deficiency of 
power in the Parliament that made the adts. 

N 2 4. The 
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1775. 4. The fourth approved. 

v — v — -> 5. The fifth agreed to, but with a referve that no 

change prejudicial to Britain was to be expe&cd. 

6. The fixth agreed to, fo far as related to the appro- 
priation of the duties, but the appointment of the officers 
and their fabrics to remain as at prefent. 

7. The feventh, relating to aids in time of war, agreed 
to. 

8. The eighth, relating to troops, was inadmiffible. 

9. The ninth could be agreed to with this difference, 
that no proportion fliould be obferved with regard to pre- 
ceding taxes, but each Colony fliould give at pleafure. 

10. The tenth agreed to as to the reftitution of Caflle 
William, but the reftri&ion on the Crown in building 
fortrefles refufed. 

11. The elventh refufed abfolutely, except as to the 
Bofton port bill which would be repealed, and the Que- 
bec a£t might be fo far amended, as to reduce that pro- 
vince to its ancient limits. The other MASSACHU- 
SETTS ACTS BEING REAL AMENDMENTS OF 
THEIR CONSTITUTION, MUST FOR THAT 
REASON BE CONTINUED, AS WELL AS TO 
BE A STANDING EXAMPLE OF THE POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

12. The twelfth agreed to, that the judges fliould be 
appointed during good behaviour, on the Alfemblies pro- 
viding permanent falaries, fuch as the Crown fliould ap- 
prove of. 

13. The thirteenth agreed to, provided the Aflemblies 
make provifion, as in the preceding article. 

15. The fifteenth agreed to. 

16. The fixteenth agreed to, fuppofing the duties paid 
to the Colony treafuries. 

17. The feventeenth inadmiffible. 

At this interview the converfation was fliortened by Dr, 
Franklin’s obferving, that while the Parliament claimed 
and exercifed a power of internal legiflation for the 
Colonies, and of altering American conffitutions at plea- 
fure, there could be no agreement, as that would render 
the Americans unfafe in every privilege they enjoyed. 
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and would leave them nothing in which they could be 1775* 
fecure. It being hinted how necellary an agreement v --y — 
was for America, fince it was fo eafy for Britain to burn 
all her fea-port towns, Dr. Franklin replied, “ that the 
chief part of his little property confifted of houfes in fuch 
towns, that they might make bonfires of them whenever 
they pleafed ; that the fear of lofing them would never 
alter his refolution of refilling to the laft extremity that 
claim of Parliament, and that it behoved Great Britain to 
take care what mifchief (he did to America, for that fooner 
or later (he would certainly be obliged to make good all 
damages with intereft.” 

On the 1 6th of February, 1775, the three before- 
mentioned gentlemen met, when a paper was produced 
by David Barclay, entitled, “ A plan which it is believed 
would produce a permanent union between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. This, in the firft article, propofed a re- 
peal of the tea a£l, on payment being made for the tea 
deftroyed. Dr. Franklin agreed to the firft part, but 
contended that all the other Maftachufetts a&s fhould 
alfo be repealed ; but this was deemed inadmiftible. Dr. 

Franklin declared, that the people of Maftachufetts would 
fuffer all the hazards and mifehiefs of war, rather than 
admit the alteration of their charters and law r s by Par- 
liament. He was for fccuring the unity of the empire, 
by recognizing the fan£ity of charters, and by leaving 
the provinces to govern themfelves in their internal 
concerns, but the Britifh Miniftry could not brook the 
idea of relii.quilhing their claim to internal legiflation 
for the Colonies, and efpecially to alter and amend their 
charters. The firft was for communicating the vital 
principles of liberty to the provinces, but the latter, 
though difpofed to redrefs a few of their exifting grie- 
vances, would by no means confent to a repeal of the late 
acl of Parliament for altering the chartered government 
of Maftachufetts, and leaft of all to renounce all claim to 
future amendments of charters, or of internal legiftation 
for the Colonies. 

Dr. Franklin laboured hard to prevent the breach 
from becoming irreparable, and candidly ftated the out- 

N 3 lines 
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1775- lines of a compact which he fuppofed would procure a 

v — v — ' durable union of the two countries, but his well meant 
endeavours proved abortive, and in the mean-time he 
was abufed as the fomenter of thofe difturbances which 
he was anxioufiy endeavouring to prevent. That the 
Miniftry might have fome opening to proceed upon, and 
fome falvo for their perfonal honour, he was difpofed to 
engage, that pecuniary compenfation fhould be made for 
the tea deftroyed, but he would not give up effential li- 
berty, for the purpofe of procuring temporary fafety. 
Finding the Miniftry bent on war, unlefs the Colonilts 
would confent to hold their rights, liberties, and char- 
ters, at the diferetion a Britifh Parliament, and well 
knowing that his countrymen ttould hazard every thing, 
rather than confent to terms fo degrading as well as incori- 
fiftent with the fpirit of the Britifh conftitution, he quitted 
Great Britain in March 1775, and returned to Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Fothergill, his worthy coadjutor in the great 
bufinefs of peace, wrote to him on the evening before he 
left London. u That whatever fpecious pretences were 
offered, they were all hollow, and that to get a larger 
field on which to fatten a herd of worthlefs parafites, 
was all that was intended.” With this conviction, foun- 
ded on perfonal obfervations, as well as the teftimony of 

his efteemed friend, who, in the courfe of his daily vifits 
among the great, in the praCtice of his profelfion, had an 
opportunity of knowing their undifguifed fentiments, 
Dr. Franklin joined his countrymen, and exerted his 
great abilities in conducting them through a war he had 
in vain laboured to prevent. 


CHAP. VI. 

Conferences in America , refulting from the preceding 
Ironfall ions of Parliament ; and. of the Commencement 
of Hofilities . 

T H E year 1774 terminated in America with an ex- 
pectation that a few months would bring them a re- 
drefs of their grievances ; but the probability of that event 

daily 
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daily diminifhed. The Colonifts had indulged thcmfelves 
in an expedation that the people of Great Britain, 
from a confideration of the dangers and difficulties of a 
war with the Colonies, would in their eledion have 
preferred thofe who were friends to peace and a recon- 
ciliation ; but when they were convinced of the fallacy 
of thefe hopes, they turned their attention to the means 
of felf-defence. It had been the refolution of many never 
to fubmit to the operation of the late ads of Parlia- 
ment. Their number daily increafed, and in the fame 
proportion that Great Britain determined to enforce, did 
they determine to oppofe. Intelligence of the rejedion 
of Lord Chatham’s bill, of the addrefs of both Houfes of 
Parliament to the King on the 9th of February, and of the 
fifhery bill, all arrived among the Colonifts about the fame 
time, and diminifhed what remained of their firft hopes 
of a fpeedy accommodation. The fifhery bill excited a 
variety of emotions. The obvious tendency of it was 
to ftarve thoufands. The feverity of it did not ftrike 
an Englifhman, for he viewed it as a merited corredion 
for great provincial offences ; but it appeared in the 
blackeft colours to an American, who felt no confciouf- 
nefs of guilt, and who fancied that Heaven approved his 
zeal in defence of liberty. It alienated the affedions of 
the Colonifts, and produced in the breads of thoufands a 
hatred of Great Britain. 

The penal ads of Parliament in 1774 were all levelled 
againft Maffachufetts, but the fifhery bill extended to 
New-Hampfhire, Connedicut, and Rhode-Ifland. The 
reafons affigned for this by Lord North were, that they 
had aided and abetted their offending neighbours, and 
were fo near to them, that the intentions of Parliament 
would be fmftrated, unlefs they were in like manner com- 
prehended in the propofed reftraints. The extenfion of 
this penal ftatutc to three additional provinces, operated 
powerfully in favour of union, and convinced the moft 
moderate* of the increafing neceffity for all the provinces 
to make a common caufe of their oppofition. Whatever 
might be the defignsof Parliament, their ads had a natu- 
ral tendency to enlarge the demands of the Americans, 

N 4 ar.d 
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and to cement their confederacy, by firm principles of 
union. At fird they only claimed exemption from in- 
ternal taxation, but by the combination of the Ead India 
Company and the Britilh Minidry, an external tax was 
made to anfwer all the purpofes of a direct internal tax. 
They therefore, in confidence with their own principles, 
were condrained to deny the right of taxing in any form 
for a fupply. Nothing could more contribute to make 
the Colonids deny the parliamentary claim of internal 
legifl ation, than the manner in which it was exercifed, in 
depriving them of their charters, and palling an aft rela- 
tive to trials, which promifed indemnity to murderers. 
This convinced them that an oppofition to fo injurious a 
claim was cflentially necelfary to their fecurity. But they 
Rill admitted the power of Parliament to bind their 
trade. This was conceded by Congrefs but a few months 
before an aft palled that they Ihould have no foreign 
trade, nor be allowed to filh on their own coafts. The 
Britilh Minidry by their fuccefiive afts impelled the Co- 
lonids to believe, that while the Mother Country retained 
any authority over them, that authority would, in fome 
lhape or other, be exerted fo as to anfwer all the purpofes 
of a power to tax. While Great Britain dretched that 
portion of controlling fupremacy which the Colonids were 
difpofed to allow her, to fuch an extent as covered op- 
predion equally grievous with that which they would not 
allow, the way was fad opening for a total renuncia- 
tion of her fovereignty. The coercive meafures adopted 
V the Parent State produced a difpofition in the Colo- 
nies to extend their claims, and the extenfion of their 
Claims produced an increafing difpofition in Great Bri- 
tain to coerce them dill more. The jealoufy of liberty 
on one fide, and the defire of fupremacy on the other, 
were reciprocally caufe and effeft ; and urged both parties, 
the one to rife in her demands, and the other to en- 
force fubmidion. In the eonted between Great Britain 


and her Colonies, there had been a fatal progredion from 
fmall to greater grounds of didention. The trifling tax 
of 3d. per pound on tea, roufed the jealous inhabitants 
of Bodon to throw 340 chelts of it into the ocean. 

* This 
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This provoked the Britifh Parliament to fhut up their 1775. 
port, and to new-model their charter. Statutes fo un- *- — — 
conftitutional and alarming excited a combination in 
twelve of the Colonies, to flop all trade wit.i Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Weft-Indies. Their combination 
gave birth to the reftraining ads of Parliament, /by which 
nine of the Colonies were interdicted all other trade but 
that from which they had voluntarily excluded them- 
felves ; and four of thefe nine were farther devoted to 
famine, by being forbidden to fifh on their coafts. Each 
new refolution on the one fide, and new ad on the other, 
reciprocally gave birth to fomething from the oppofite 
party, that was more irritating or oppreflive, than what 
had preceded. 

The beginning of ftrife between the Parent State and 
her Colonies was like the letting out of waters. From 
inconfiderable caufes love was changed into fufpicion that 
gradually ripened into ill will, and foon ended in hof- 
tility. Prudence, policy, and reciprocal intereft, urged 
the expediency of concellion ; but pride, falfe honour, 
and milconceived dignity, drew in an oppofite diredion. 
Undecided claims and doubtful rights, which under the 
influence of wifdom and humility might have been eafily 
compromifed, imperceptibly widened into an irreconcile- 
abie breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind af- 
fedions, and the calamities of war were fubftituted in lieu 
of the benefits of commerce. 

From the year 1768, in which a military force had 
been {rationed in Bolton, there was a conftant fucceflion 
of infulting words, looks, and geftures. The inhabitants 
were exafperated againft the foldiers, and they againft 
the inhabitants. The former looked on the latter as 
the inftruments of tyranny, and the latter on the for- 
mer as feditious rioters, or fraudulent fmugglers. In 
this irritable ftate, every incident, however trifling, 
made a fenfible impreflion. The citizens apprehended 
conftant danger, from an armed force, in whofe power 
they were ; the foldiers, on the other hand, confidered 
themfelves as in the midft of enemies, and expofed to 
attacks from within and from without. In proportion 

as 
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'* — v — 1 widened, the diftruft and animofity between the people 
and the army increafed. From the latter end of 1774* 
hoftile appearances daily threatened that the flames of 
war would be kindled from the collifion of fuch inflam- 
mable materials. Whatfoever was done by either party 
by way of precaution, for the purpofes of felf-defence, 
was conftrued by the other as preparatory to an intend- 
ed attack. Each declaimed all intentions of commen- 
cing hoftilities, but reciprocally manifefted fufpicion of 
the other’s fincerity. As far as was practicable without 
an open rupture, the plans of the one were refpe&ively 
thwarted by the other. From every appearance it became 
daily more evident that arms muft ultimately decide the 
conteft. To fuffer an army that was foon expected to 
be an enemy, quietly to fortify themfelves, when the in- 
habitants were both able and willing to cut them off, ap- 
peared to fome warm fpirits the height of folly ; but the 
prudence and moderation of others, and cfpecially the 
advice and recommendation of Congrefs, reftrained their 
impetuofity. It was a fortunate circumftance for the 
Colonies that the royal army was polled in New-England. 
The people of that northern country have their palTions 
more under the command of reafon and interelt, than 
in the fouthern latitudes, where a warmer fun excites a 
greater degree of irafeibility. One ralh offenlive action 
again!! the royal forces at this early period, though 
fuccefsful, might have done great mifehief to the caufe 
of America. It would have loft them European friends* 
and weakened the difpofition of the other Colonies toallift 
them. The patient and the politic New-England men, 
fully fenfible of their lituation, fubmitted to many infults, 
and bridled their refentment. In civil wars or revolu* 
tions, it is a matter of much confequence who ftrikes 
the firft blow. The compaflion of the world is in favour 
of the attacked, and the difpleafure of good men on 
thofe who are the tirft to imbrue their hands in human 
blood. For the fpacc of nine months after the arrival 
of General Gage, the behaviour of the people of Boftort 

is particularly worthy of imitation, by thofe who wifh to 
t overturn 
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overturn eftablifhed governments. They conduced their 1775. 
oppofition with exquifite addrefs. They avoided every v — -v - — * 
kind of outrage and violence, preferved peace and good 
order among themfelves, fuccefsfully engaged the other 
Colonies to make a common caufe with them, and coun* 
tera&ed General Gage fo etfe&ually as to prevent his do- 
ing any thing for his royal reader, while by patience and 
moderation they fkreened themfelves from cenfure. 

Though refolved to bear as long as prudence and policy 
di&ated, they were all the time preparing for the laft ex- 
tremity. They were furnifhing themfelves with arms and 
ammunition, and training their militia. 

Provilions were alfo colleded and ftored in different 
places, particularly at Concord, about 20 miles from Bof- 
ton. General Gage, though zealous for his royal maf- 
ter’s intcreft, difeovered a prevailing defire after a peace- 
able accommodation. He wifhed to prevent hollilities 
by depriving the inhabitants of the means necefTary for 
carrying them on. With this view he determined to 
deftroy the ftores which he knew were collefted for the 
fupport of a provincial army. Wifhing to accomplifh 
this without bloodfhed, he took every precaution to ctfeft 
it by furprife, and without alarming the country. At 
eleven o’clock at night 800 grenadiers and light infantry, April 18* 
the flower of the royal army, embarked at the Common, 
landed at Phipps’s farm, and marched for Concord, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant-colonel Smith. Neither 
the fecrecy with which this expedition was planned, the 
privacy with which the troops marched out, nor an order 
that no one inhabitant fhould leave Boflon, were fufficient 
to prevent intelligence from being fent to the country 
militia, of what was going on. About two in the morn- 
ing 130 of the Lexington militia had aflembled to oppofe 
them, but the air being chilly and intelligence refpeding 
the regulars uncertain, they were di (miffed, with orders 
to appear again at beat of drum. They collected a fecond 
time to the number of 70, between four and five o’clock in 
the morning, and the Britifh regulars foon after made 
their appearance. Major Pitcairn, who led the advaned 
corps, rode up to them and called out, “ Difperfe, you 

rebels ; 
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rebels; throw down your arms and difperfe.” Theyftil! 
continued in a body, on which he advanced nearer— dif- 
chargcd his piftol — and ordered his foldiers to fire. 
T his was done with a huzza. A difperfion of the mi- 
litia was the confequcnce, but the firing of the regulars 
was neverthelcfs continued. Individuals finding they 
were fired upon, though difperfing, returned the fire. 
Three or four of the militia were killed on the green ; 
a few more were (hot after they had begun to difperfe. 
The royal detachment proceeded on to Concord, and ex- 
ecuted their commiflion. They difabled two 24 poun- 
ders — threw 5001b. of ball into rivers and wells, and 
broke in pieces about 60 barrels of flour. Mr. JohnBut- 
tcrick of Concord, major of a minute regiment, not know- 
ing what had pafl'ed at Lexington, ordered his men not 
to give the full fire, that they might not be the aggrefTors. 
Upon his approaching near the regulars, they fired, and 
killed Captain Ifaac Davis, and one private of the provin- 
cfal minute men. The fire was returned* and a fkirmifh 
enfued. The King’s troops having done their bufinefs, be- 
gan their retreat towards Bofton. This was conduced 
with expedition, for the adjacent inhabitants had aflem- 
bled in arms, arid began to attack them in every dire£tion. 
In their return to Lexington they were exceedingly an- 
noyed, both by thofc who prefled on their rear, and others, 
who pouring in on all fides, fired from behind done 
walls, and fuch like coverts, which fupplied the place of 
lines and redoubts. At Lexington the regulars were 
joined by a detachment of 900 men, under Lord Picrcy, 
which had been fent out by General Gage to fupport Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith. This reinforcement having two 
pieces of cannon awed the provincials, and kept them at 
a greater didance, but they continued a conftant, though 
irregular and fcattering fire, w'hich did great execution. 
The clofe firing from behind the walls by good markfmen, 
put the regular troops in no fmall confufion, but they 
neverthelcfs kept up a brifk retreading fire on the militia 
and minute men. A little after funfetthe regulars reach- 
ed bunker’s Hill, worn down with exceflive fatigue, hav- 
ing marched that day between thirty and forty miles. On 

the 
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the next day they eroded Charleftown ferry, and returned 
to Bofton. 

There never were more than 400 provincials engaged 
at one time, and often not fo many ; as fome tired and 
gave out, others came up and took their places. There 
was fcarcely any difeipline obferved among them : officers 
and privates fired when they were readv, and faw a royal 
uniform, without waiting for the word of command. Their 
knowledge ot the country enabled them to gain oppor- 
tunities by croffing fields and fences, and to a£t as flank- 
ing parties againft the King s troops who kept to the main 
road. 

The regulars had 65 killed, 180 wounded, and 28 
made prifoners. Of the provincials 50 were killed, and 
38 wounded and miffing. 

As arms were to decide the controverfy, it was fortu- 
nate for the Americans that the firft blood was drawn in 
New-England. The inhabitants of that country are fo 
conne&ed with each other by defeent, manners, religion, 
politics, and a general equality, that the killing of a fingle 
individual interefted the whole, and made them confider 
it as a common a caufe. The blood of thofe who were 
killed at Lexington and Concord proved the firm cement 
of an extenfive union. 

To prevent the people within Boflon from co-operat- April 22. 
ing with their countrymen without in cafe of an alfault, 
which was now daily expe&ed, General Gage agreed with 
a committee of the town, that upon the inhabitants lodg- 
ing their arms in Faneuil-hall, or any other convenient 
place, under the care of the felect men, all fuch inhabi- 
tants as were inclined, might depart from the town, with 
their families and effe&s. In five days after the ratifica- 
tion of this agreement, the inhabitants had lodged 1778 
fire arms, 634 piftols, 273 bayonets, and 38 blundcr- 
bufies. The agreement was well obferved in the begin- 
ning, but after a fhort time obftruftions were thrown in 
the way of its final completion, on the plea that perfons 
who went from Bofton to bring in the goods of thofe 
who chofe to continue within the town, were not proper- 
ly treated. Congrefs remonftrated on the infra&ion of 
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1775- the agreement, but without effe£l. The General, on z 
— v — ' farther confidcration of the confequences of moving the 
whigs out of Bofton, evaded it in a manner not confifi- 
tent with good faith. He was in fome meafure compelled 
to adopt this di {honourable meafure, from the clamour of 
the tories, who alledged, that none but enemies to the 
Brrtifh government were difpofed to remove, and that 
when they were all fafe with their families and effe&s, 
the town would be fet on fire- To prevent the provin- 
cials from obtaining fupplies which they much wanted, 
a quibble was made on the meaning of the word effe&s* 
which was conftrued by the General as not including 
merchandize. By this conftru&ion, unwarranted by every 
rule of genuine interpretation, many who quitted the 
town were deprived of their ufual refources for a fupport. 
Paflports were not univerfally reftifed, but were given 
out very (lowly, and the bufinefs was fo conducted that 
families were divided, — wives were feparated from their 
hufbands, children from their parents, and the aged and 
infirm from their relations and friends. The General 
difeovered a difinclinalion to part with the women and 
children, thinking that, on their account, the provincials 
would be retrained from making an aflault on the town. 
The feledt-men gave repeated afTurances that the inhabi- 
tants had delivered up their arms, but as a cover for vio- 
lating the agreement. General Gage iflued a proclamation, 
in which he aflerted that he had full proof to the contra- 
ry. A few might have fecreted fome favourite arms, but 
nearly all the training arms were delivered up. On this 
flimfy pretence the General facrificed his honour to policy 
and the clamours of the tories. Contrary to good faith 
he detained many, though fairly entitled by agreement 
to go out, and when he admitted the departure of others 
he would not allow them to move their families and ef- 
fe&s. 

The Provincial Congrefs of Maflachufetts, which was 

in feflion at the time of the Lexington battle, difpatched 

an account of it to Great Britain, accompanied with 

many depofitions, to prove that the Britifh troops were 

the aggreflors. They alfo made an addrefs to the inha- 
60 bitants 
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bitants of Great Britain, in which, after complaining of 1775. 
their fufferings, they fay, thefe have not yet detached v — v — 
us from our royal Sovereign ; we profefs to be his loyal 
and dutiful fubje&s, and though hardly dealt with, as we 
have been, are ftill ready with our lives and fortunes, to 
defend his perfon, crown, and dignity ; neverthelef$,to'the 
perfection and tyranny of his evil Mini dry, we will not 
tamely fubmit. Appealing to Heaven for the juft ice of 
our caufe, we determine to die or be free.” From the 
commencement of hoftilities, the difpute between Great 
Britain and the Colonies took a new dire# ion. 

Intelligence that the Britifh troops had marched out 
of Bofton into the country on fome hoftile purpofe, be- 
ing forwarded by exprefles from one committee to ano- 
ther, great bodies of the militia, not only from Malfa- 
chufetts but the adjacent Colonies, grafped their arms 
and marched to oppofc them. The Colonies were in 
fuch a (late of irritability, that the leaft (hock in any part 
was, by a powerful and fympathetic affedlion, inftanta- 
neoufly felt throughout the whole. The Americans who 
fell were revered by their countrymen, as martyrs who 
had died in the caufe of liberty. Refentment againft the 
Britifh burned more ftrongly than ever. Martial rage 
took po(Te(Tion of the breads of thoufands. Combina- 
tions were formed and aftociations fubferibed, binding 
the inhabitant* to one another by the facred ties of 
honour, religion, and love of country, to do whatever 
their public bodies diredfed for the prefervation of their 
liberties. Hitherto the Americans had no regular army. 

From principles of policy they cautioufly avoided that 
meafure, led they might fubjedi thcmfelves to the charge 
of being aggrelfors. All their military regulations were 
carried on by their militia, and under the old eftablilhed 
laws of the land. For the defence of the Colonies, the 
inhabitants had been, from their early years, enrolled in 
companies, and taught the ufe of arms. The laws for 
this purpofe had never been better obferved than for 
fome months previous to the Lexington battle. Thefe 
military arrangements, which had been previoufly adopted 
for defending the Colonies from hoftile French and In- 
dians, 
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dians, were on this occafion turned againft the troopf 
of the Parent State. Forts, magazines, and arfenals, 
by the conftitution of the country, were in the keep- 
ing of his Majefty. Immediately after the Lexington 
battle, thefe were for the moft part taken poflellion 
of throughout the Colonies, by parties of the provincial 
militia, Ticonderoga, in which was a fmall royal gar- 
riftm, was furprifed and taken by adventurers from dif- 
ferent Hates. Public money which had been collected in con- 
fequence of previous grants, was alfo feized for common 
fervices. Before the commencement of hoftilities thefe 
meafures would have been condemned by the moderate 
even among the Americans, but that event juftified a 
bolder line of oppofition than had been adopted. Sundry 
citizens having been put to death by Britilh troops, felf- 
prefervation dilated meafures which, if adopted under 
other circumftances, would have* cjifunited the Colonifts. 
One of the moft important of this kind was the railing 
an army. Men of warm tempers, whofe courage ex- 
ceeded their prudence, had for months urged the necef- 
fity of raifing troops ; but they were reftrained by the 
more moderate, who wilhed that the Colonies might avoid 
extremities, or at leaft that they might not lead in bringing 
them on. The Provincial Congrefs of Maflachufetts being 
in feftion at the time the battle of Lexington was fought, 
voted that “ an army of 30,000 men be immediately 
raifed, that*- 13,600 be of their own province, and that 
a letter and delegate be fent to the feveral Colonies of 
New-Hamplhire, Conne&icut, and Rhode-Ifland. In 
confequence of this vote, the bulinefs of recruiting was 
begun, and in a Ihort time a provincial army was paraded 
in the vicinity of Bofton, which, though far below what 
had been voted by the Provincial Congrefs, was much fu- 
perior in numbers to the royal army. The command of 
this force was given to General Ward. 

Had the Britifh troops confined themfelves to Bofton, 
as before the 1 8th of April, the aflembling an Ame- 
rican army, though only for the purpofe of obfervation 
and defence, would have appeared in the nature of a 
challenge, and would have made many lefs willing to fup- 
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port the people of Maflachufetts, but after the Britilh 
had commenced hortilities the fame inealure was adopted, 
without fubjc&ing the authors of it to cenfure, and with- 
out giving offence or hazarding the union. The Lexing- 
ton battle not only furnithed the Americans with a j uni- 
fying apology for railing an army, but infpired them with 
ideas of their own provvcfs. Amidlt the mod animated 
declarations of facriricing fortune, and rifquing life itftlf 
for the fecurity of American rights, a fecret ligh would 
frequently efcape from the breads of her molt determined 
friends, lor fear that they could not Hand before the bra- 
very ‘and difcipline of Britilh troops. Hoary fages w'ould 
lhake their heads and fay, “ Your caufe is good and 
I with you luccefs, but I fear that your undilciplined 
valour muff be overcome in the unequal conteft. After 
a few thoufands of you have fallen, the Provinces muff; 
ultimately bow to that power which has fo repeatedly 
humbled France and Spain.” So confident were the 
Britifh of their fuperiority in arms, that they feemcd de- 
firous that the conteff might be brought to a military de- 
cifion. Some of the diffingujlhed fpeakers in Parliament 
had publicly aliened that the natives of America had no- 
thing of the foldier in them, and that they were in no 
refpeft qualified to face a Britilh army. European phi- 
lofophers had pufili filed theories, fetting forth that not 
only vegetables and beads, but that even men degenerated 
in the weftern hemifphere. Departing from the fpirit of 
true philofophy, they overlooked the ftate of fociety in a 
new world, and charged a comparative inferiority on 
pvery produOion that was American, The Coloniffs 
themfelves had imbibed opinions from their forefathers, 
that no people on earth were equal to thole with whom 
they were about to contend. Impreffed \vith high ideas 
of Britilh fuperiority, and diffident of themfelves, their 
belt informed citizens, though willing to run all rifques, 
feared the confequcnce of an appeal to arms. The fuc- 
cefs that attended their firff military enterprize in fome 
degree banilhed thefe fuggeftions. Perhaps in no fubfe- 
quent battle did the Americans appear to greater advan- 
tage than in their firff effay at Lexington. It is almoff 
V°L. I. O without 
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1 775. without parallel in military hiflory, for the yeomanry of 

k — v — 1 the country to come forward in a fingle disjointed man- 
ner, without order, and for the mod part without officers, 
and by an irregular fire to put to flight troops equal in dif- 
cipline to any in the world. In oppofltion to the bold af- 
fertions of fome, and the defponding fears of others, ex-» 
perience proved that Americans might effectually refill 
Britifh troops. The diffident grew bold in their coun- 
try’s caufe, and indulged in cheerful hopes th&t Heaven 
would finally crown their labours with fuccefs. 

Soon after the Lexington battle, and in confequencc 
of that event, not only the arms, ammunition, forts, and 
fortifications, in the Colonies were fecured for the ufe of 
the provincials, but regular forces were raifed, and money 
(truck for their fupport. Thefe military arrangements 
were not confined to the New-England Hates, but were 
general throughout the Colonies. The determination 
of the King and Parliament to enforce fubmiffion to 
their ads, and the news of the Lexington battle, came to 
the diftant provinces nearly about the fame time. It was 
fuppofed by many that the latter was in confequence of 
the former, and that General Gage had recent orders to 
proceed immediately to fubdue the refraftory Colonifts. 

From a variety of circumftam -s the Americans had 
good reafon to conclude that hofhiu>s would foon be 
carried on vigoroufly in Maflachufetts, and alfo to appre- 
hend that, fooner or later, each province would be the 
theatre of war. “ The more fpeedily, therefore, faidthey, 
we are prepared for that event, the better chance we have 
for defending ourfclves.” Previous to this period, or 
rather to the 19th of April 177 5, the difpute had been 
carried on by the pen, or at moll by aflociations and le- 
giflative ads ; but from this time forward it was con- 
duced by the fword. The crifis was arrived when the 
Colonies had no alternative, but either to fubmit to the 
mercy, or to refill the power of Great Britain. An un- 
conquerable love of liberty could not brook the idea of 
fubmiffion, while reafon, more temperate in her decifions, 
fuggefted to the people their infufficiency to make effec- 
tual oppofltion. They were fully apprized of the power 

of 
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of Britain — they knew that her fleets covered the ocean, 
and that her flag had waved in triumph through the four 
quarters of the globe ; but the animated language of the 
time was, “ It is better to die freemen than to live (laves. ” 
Though the juftice of their caufe, and the infpiration of 
liberty gave, in the opinion of difintcrefled judges, a fwpe- 
riority to the writings of Americans, yet in the latter 
mode of 'conducing their oppofltion, the candid among 
themfelves acknowledged an inferiority. Their form of 
government was deficient in that decifion, difpatch, and 
coercion, which are neceflary in military operations. 

Europeans, from their being generally unacquainted 
with fire arms, are lefs eafily taught the ufe of them than 
Americans, who are from their youth familiar with thefe 
inltruments of war ; yet on other accounts they are more 
fufceptible of military habits. The proportion of ne- 
ceilitous men in the new world is fmall to that in the old. 

To procure fubfiftence is a powerful motive with an 
European to enlift, and the profpeft of lofing it makes 
him afraid to neglect his duty ; but thefe incitements to 
the punctual difeharge of military fervices are wanting 
in America. In old countries the diftin&ion of ranks 
and the fubmiflion of inferiors to fuperiors, generally 
takes place, but in the new world an extreme fenfe of li- 
berty and equality jndifpofes to that implicit obedience 
which is the foul of an army. The fame caufes which 
nurtured a fpirit of independence in the Colonies, were 
hoftile to their military arrangements. It was not only 
from the different (fate of fociety in the two countries, 
T)ut from a variety of local caufes, that the Americans 
were not able to contend in arms, on equal terms, with, 
their Parent State. From the firfl fettlement of the Bri- 
tifh Colonies, agriculture and commerce, but efpecially 
the former, had been the favourite purfuits of their inha- 
bitants. War was a bufinefs abhorrent from their ufual 
habits of life. They had never engaged in it from their 
own motion, nor in any other mode than as appendages to 
Britifh troops, and under Britifh eftablifhments. By thefe 
means the military fpirit of the Colonifts had no oppor- 
tunity of expanding itfelf. At the commencement c£ 
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I 775* hoflilitics, the Britifh troops poflefTed a knowledge of the 
k — - — * fcience and difeipline of war, which could be acquired 
only by a long feries of application and fiibftantial efta- 
blilhments. Their equipments, their artillery, and every 
other part of their apparatus for war approached perfedtion. 
To thefe important circumftances was added a high na- 
tional fpirit of pride, which had been greatly augmented by 
their fuccelfes in their laft conteft with France and Spain. 
On the other hand the Americans were undifeiplined, 
without experienced officers, and without the fhadow of 
military cltablifhments. In the wars which had been 
previcufly carried on, in or near the Colonies, the provin- 
cials had been, by their refpedlive lcgillatures, frequently 
added to the Britilh troops, but the pride of the latter 
would not confider the former, who were without unifor- 
mity of drefs, or the pertnefs of military airs, to be their 
equals. The provincial troops were, therefore, for the 
mod part affigned to fervices which, though laborious, 
were not honourable. 

The ignorance of Britifh generals commanding in the 
woods of America, fometimes involved them in difficulties 
from which they had been more than once relieved by 
the fuperior local knowledge of the colonial troops. 
Thefe fervices were foon forgotten, and the moment the 
troops who performed them could be fpared, they were 
difbanded. Such like obllacles had hitherto deprefled 
military talents in America, but they were now overcome 
by the ardor of the people. 

In the year j 775 , a martial fpirit pervaded all ranks of 
men in the Colonies. They believed their liberties to be 
in danger, and were generally difpofed to rifque their 
lives for their ellablifhment. Their ignorance of the mi- 
litary art prevented their weighing the chances of war 
with that exadlncfs of calculation which, if indulged, 
might have damped their hopes. They conceived that 
there was little more to do than fight manfully for their 
country. They confolcd themfelves with the idea, that 
though their firft attempt might be unfuccefsful, their 
numbers would admit of a repetition of the experiment, 

till the invaders were finally exterminated. Not confi- 

dering 
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dering that in modern war the longeft purfe decides 1775. 
oftener than the longeft fword, they feared not the wealth — 
of Britain. They both cxpeclcd and wifhed that the 
whole difpute would be fpeedily fettled in a few decifive 
engagements. Elevated with the love of liberty, and 
buoybd above the fear of confequences, by an ardent mili- 
tary enthufiafm, unabated by calculations about the ex- 
tent, duration, or probable iffue of the war, the people of 
America feconded the voice of their rulers, in an appeal to 
Heaven for the vindication of their rights. At the time 
the Colonies adopted thefe fpirited refolutions, they pof- 
felTed not a fingle fhip of war, not fo much as an armed 
veflel of any kind. It had often been fuggefted that their 
feaport towns lay at the mercy of the navy of Great Bri- 
tain ; this was both known and believed, but difregarded. 

The love of property was abforbed in the love of liberty. 

The animated votaries of the equal rights of human na- 
ture, confoled themfelves with the idea, that though their 
whole fea coaft fhould be laid in afhes, they could retire 
to the weftern wildernefs, and enjoy the luxury of being 
free ; on this occafion it was obferved in Congrefs by 
Chriftopher Gadfden, one of the South-Carol ina dele- 
gates, “ Our houfes being conftru&ed of brick, ftone, 
and wood, though deftroyed may be rebuilt, but liberty 
once gone is loft for ever.” 

The fober diferetion of the prefent age will more 
readily cenfure than admire, but can more eafily admire 
than imitate the fervid zeal of the patriots of 1775, 
who in idea facrificed property in the caufe of liberty, with 
the eafe that they now facriHce almoft every other confi- 
deration for the acquifition of property. 

The revenues of Britain were immenfe, and her people 
were habituated to the payment of large fums in every 
form which contributions to government have aflumed ; 
but the American Colonies polTcfs neither money nor 
funds, nor were their people accuftomed to taxes equal 
to the exigencies of war. The conteft having begun 
about taxation, to have raifed money by taxes for car- 
rying it on would have been impolitic. The temper ot 
the times precluded the neceflity of attempting the dan- 

O 3 gerous 



gcrous expedient, for fuch was the euthufiafm of the 
day, that the Colonifts gave up both their perfonal fer- 
vices and their property to the public, on the vague pro- 
mifes that they fhould at a future time be rc-imburfed. 
Without inquiring into the folidity of the funds, or the 
precife period of payment, the refources of the country 
were commanded on general afl'urances, that all expences 
of the war fhould ultimately be equalifed. The Parent 
State abounded with experienced ftatefmen and officers, 
but the dependent form of government exercifed in the 
Colonies, precluded their citizens from gaining that prac- 
tical knowledge which is acquired from being at the head 
of public departments. There were very few in the Co- 
lonics who underffood the bufinefs of providing for an 
army, and ffill fewer who had experience and knowledge 
to diredt its operations. The difpofition of the finances 
of the country, and the mod effectual mode of drawing 
forth its refources, w ere fubjedts with which fcarce any 
of the inhabitants were acquainted. Arms and ammu- 
nition were almoft wholly deficient ; and though the 
country abounded with the materials of which they are 
manufadtured, yet there was neither time nor artifts 
enough to fupply an army with the means of defence. 
The country was deftitute both of fortifications and en- 
gineers. Amidfl fo many difeouragements there were 
fome flattering circumftances. The war could not be 
carried on by Great Britain, but to a great difadvan- 
tage and at an immenfe expence. It was eafy for Mi- 
nifters at St. James’s to plan campaigns, but hard was 
the fate of the officer from whom the execution of them 
in the woods of America was expedted. The country 
was fo extenfive, and abounded fo much with defiles ; 
that by evacuating and retreating, the Americans, though 
they could not conquer, yet might fave themfelves from 
being conquered. The authors of the adfs of Parlia- 
ment for reftraining the trade of the Colonies were mofl 
excellent recruiting officers for the Congrefs. They im- 
j>ofed a neceffity on thoufands to become foldiers. Atf 
other bufinefs being fufpended, the whole refources of 
the country were applied m fupporting an army. Though 

the 
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the Colonifts were without difcipline, they poflefled na- 
tive valour. Though they had neither gold nor filver, 
they poflefled a mine in the enthufiafm of their people. 
Paper for upwards of two years produced to them more 
folid advantages than Spain derived from her fuper- 
abounding precious metals. Though they had no (hips 
to prote& their trade or their towns, they had fimplicity 
enough to live without the former, and enthufiafm 
enough to rifque the latter, rather than fubmit to the 
power of Britain. They believed their caufe to be juft, 
and that Heaven approved their exertions in defence of 
their rights. Zeal originating from fuch motives fup- 
plied the place of difcipline, and infpired a confidence 
and military ardour which overleaped all difficulties. 

Refiftance being refolved upon by the Americans — 
the pulpit — the prefs — the bench, and the bar, feverally 
laboured to unite and encourage them. The clergy of 
New-England were a numerous, learned, and refpe&able 
body, who had a great afcendancy over the minds of 
their hearers. They conne&ed religion and patriotifm* 
and in their fermons and prayers reprefented the caufe 
of America as the caufe of Heaven. The fynod of 
New -York and Philadelphia alfo fent forth a paftoral 
letter, which was publicly read in their churches. This 
earneftly recommended fuch fentiments and condutt as 
were fuitable to their fituation. "Venters and printers 
followed in the rear of the preachers, and next to them 
had the greateft hand in animating their countrymen. 
Gentlemen of the bench and of the bar denied the charge 
of rebellion, and juftified the refiftance of the Colonifts. 
A diftin&ion founded on law between the King and his 
Miniftry was introduced : the former, it was contended, 
could do no wrong. The crime of treafon was charged 
On the latter, for ufing the royal name to vamifh their 
own unconftitutional meafures. The phrafe of a minif- 
terial war became common, and was ufed as a medium 
for reconciling refiftance with allegiance. 

Coeval with the refolutions for organizing an army, 
■Was one appointing the 20th day of July 1775, a day of 
public humiliation, falling and prayer to Almighty God, 
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1 775. <e to blcfs their rightful Sovereign King George, and to in- 
. — y — ' fpire him with wifdom to difcern and purfue the true in- 
tereft of his fubje&s ; and that the Britifh nation might 
be influenced to regard the things that belonged to her 
peace, before they were hid from her eyes — that the Colo- 
nies might be ever under the care and prote&ion of a kind 
Providence, and be profpered in all their interefts — that 
America might foon behold a gracious interpofition of 
Heaven for the redrefs of her many grievances ; the refto- 
ration of her invaded rights, and a reconciliation with 
the Parent State on terms conftitutional and honourable 
to both.” — The forces which had been collected in Malfa- 


chufetts, were Rationed in convenient places for guarding 
the country from farther excurfions of the regulars from 
Bofton. Breaft-works were alfo ere&ed in different places 
for the fame purpofe. While both parties were attempt- 
ing to carry off flock from the feveral iflands with which 
the. bay of Bofton is agreeably diverfified, fundry fkir- 
mi flies took place. Thefe were of real fervice to the 
Americans. They habituated them to danger, and per- 
haps much of the courage of old foldiers is derived from 
an experimental convi&ion that the chance of efcaping 
unhurt from engagements is much greater than young 
recruits fuppofe. 

About the latter end of May a great part of the rein- 
forcements ordered from Great Britain, arrived at Bof- 
ton. Three Britifh generals, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clin- 
ton, whofe behaviour in the preceding war had gained 
May 25. them great reputation, alfo arrived about the fame time. 

General Gage, thus reinforced, prepared for acting with 
more decifion, but before he proceeded to extremities he 
conceived it due to ancient forms to iflue a proclamation, 
holding forth to the inhabitants the alternative of peace 
June 12. or war. He, therefore, offered pardon in the King’s name 
to all who fhould forthwith lay down their arms and re- 
turn to their refpe&ive occupations and peaceable duties, 
excepting only from the benefit of that pardon “ Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, whofe offences were faid to 


be of too flagitious a nature to admit of any 
fideration than that of condign punifhment. 


other con- 
” He alfo 
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proclaimed that not only the perfons above named and 1775. 
excepted, but alfo a/1 their adherents, aflbeiates, and cor- v , — ' 
relpondents, lhould be deemed guilty of treafon and re- 
bellion, and treated accordingly. By this proclamation it 
was alfo declared, “ that as the courts of judicature were 
Ihut, martial law lhould take place, till a due courfe of 
juftice lhould be re-eltablifhed.” It was fuppofed that 
this proclamation was a prelude to hoftilities, and prepara- 
tions were accordingly made by the Americans. A con- 
fiderable height, by the name of Bunker’s Hill, juft at the 
entrance ol the pcninfula of Charleftown, wasfo fituated 
as to make the pofleilion of it a matter of great confe- 
quence to either of the contending parties. Orders June 16. 
were therefore illued by the provincial commanders 
that a detachment of a thoufand men lhould entrench 
upon this height. By fome miftake Breed’s Hill, high and 
large like the other, but fituated near Bofton, was marked 
out for the entrenchments, inftead of Bunker’s Hill. 

The provincials proceeded to Breed’s Hill, and worked 
with fo much diligence, that between midnight and the 
dawn of the morning, they had thrown up a fmall redoubt 
about 8 rods fquare. They kept fuch a profound filence 
that they were not heard by the Britilh, on board their 
veflels, though vdrynear. Thefe having derived their 
firlt information of what was going on from the fight of 
the work near completion, began an incelfant firing 
upon them. 1 he provincials bore this with firmnefs, and 
though they were only young foldiers, continued to la- 
bour till they had thrown up a fmall breaftwork, extend- 
ing from the eaft fide of the breaftwork to the bottom of the 
hill. As this eminence overlooked Bofton, General Gage 
thought it necelfary to drive the provincials from it. 

About noon therefore he detached Major-general Howe, 
and Brigadier-general Pigot, with the flower of the army, 
confifting of four battalions, ten companies of the gre- T une 
nadiers, and ten of light infantry, with a proportion 01 
field artillery to effedt this bufinefs. Thefe troops landed 
at Moreton’s Point, and formed after landing, but re- 
mained in that pofition till they were rc-inforced by a fe- 
cond detachment of light infantry and grenadier compa- 
nies, a battalion of land forces, and a battalion of ma- 
rines 
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rines, making in the whole near 3000 men. While the 
troops who firft landed were waiting for this re-inforce- 
ment, the provincials, for their farther fecurity, pulled up 
fome adjoining poll and rail fences, and fet them down in 
two parallel lines at a fmalldiftance from each other, and 
filled the fpace between with hay, which having been lately 
mowed, remained on the adjacent ground. 

The King’s troops formed in two lines, and advanced 
(lowly, to give their artillery time to demolilh the Ame- 
rican works. While the Britifh were advancing to the 
attack, they received orders to burn Charleftown. This 
was not done, becaufe they were fired upon from the 
houfes in that town, but from the military policy of de- 
priving enemies of a cover in their approaches. In a fhort 
time this ancient town, confiding of about 500 buildings, 
chiefly of wood, was in one great blaze. The lofty 
fteeple of the meeting houfe formed a pyramid of fire above 
the reft, and ftruck the aftonifhed eyes of numerous be- 
holders with a magnificent but awful fpeCtacle. In Bol- 
ton the heights of every kind were covered with the citi* 
zens, and fuch of the King’s troops as were not on duty* 
The hills around the adjacent country which afforded a 
fafe and diftinCt view, were occupied by the inhabitants of 
the country. 

Thoufands, both within and without Bofton, were 
anxious fpe&ators of the bloody feene. The honour of Bri- 
tifh troops beat high in the breafts of many, while others, 
with a keener fenfibility, felt for the liberties of a great 
and growing country. The Britilh moved on but (lowly. 
Which gave the provincials a better opportunity for 
taking aim. The latter, in general, referved themfelves 
rill their adverfarics were within ten or twelve rods, 


but then began a furious difeharge of fmall arms. 
The ftream of the American fire was fo inceflant, and did 
to great execution, that the King’s troops retreated in dii- 
order and precipitation. Their officers rallied them ana 
puffied them forward with their fwords, but they returned 
to the attack with great reluctance. The Americans 
again referved their firC till their adverfaries were near, 
and then put them a fecond time to flight. General Howe 
and the officers redoubled their exertions, and were at la 

fuccefsful. 
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fiiccefsful, though the foldiers difcovered a great avcrlion 
to going on. By this time the powder of the Americans 
began fo far to fail, that they were not able to keep up 
the fame brilk fire as before. The Britiih alfo brought 
fome cannon to bear, which raked the infide of the bread- 
work from end to end. The fire from the lhips, batte- 
ries, and field artillery was redoubled — the foldiers in the 
rear were goaded on by their officers. The redoubt was at- 
tacked on three fides at once. Under thefe circumftances 
a retreat from it was ordered, but the provincials delayed, 
and made refiftance with their difeharged muficets as if 
they had been clubs, fo long that the King’s troops who 
cafily mounted the works, had half filled the redoubt be- 
fore it was given up to them. 

While thefe operations were going on at the bread- 
work and redoubt, the Britiih light infantry were at- 
tempting to force the left point of the former, that they 
might take the American line in flank. Though they 
exhibited the molt undaunted courage, they met with an 
oppofition which called for its greatefl exertions. The 
provincials here, in like manner, referved their fire till 
their adverfaries were near, and then poured it upon the 
light infantry, with fuch an inceflant dream, and in fotrue 
a direction, as mowed down their ranks. The engage- 
ment was kept up on both fides with great refolution. 
The perfevering exertions of the King’s troops could not 
compel the Americans to retreat, till they obferved that 
their main body had left the hill. This, when begun, 
expofed them to new danger, for it could not be effc&ed 
but by marching over Charledown Neck, eveiy part of 
which was raked by the (hot of the Glafgow man of war, 
and of two floating batteries. The incelfant fire kept up 
acrofsthis Neck prevented any confiderable rc-inforcement 
from joining their countrymen v/ho were engaged ; but 
the few who fell on their retreat over the fame ground 
proved, that the apprehenfions of thofe provincial officers 
who declined palling over to fuccour their companions, 
were without any folid foundation. 

The number of Americans engaged amounted only 
to 1500. It was apprehended that the conquerors would 

pulh 
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pufh the advantages they had gained, and march imme- 
diately to American head quarters at Cambridge, but 
they advanced no farther than Bunker’s Hill ; there they 
threw up works for their own fecurity. The provincials 
did the lame on Profpedt Hill in front of them. Both 
were guarding againft an attack, and both were in a bad 
condition to receive one. The lofs of the peninfula de- 
preifed the fpirits of the Americans, and their great lofs 
of men produced the fame efFeft on the Britifh. There 
have been few battles in modern wars, in which, all cir- 
cumftances conlidercd, there was a greater deftru&ion of 
men than in this fliort engagement. The lofs of the 
Britifh, as acknowledged by General Gage, amounted to 
1054. Nineteen commifiioned officers were killed, and 
70 more were wounded. The battle of Quebec in 1 759 > 
which gave Great Britain the province of Canada, was 
not fo dcftru£live to Britifh officers as this affair of a 
flight entrenchment, the work only of a few hours. That 
the officers fuffered fo much, mull be imputed to their 
being aimed at. None of the provincials in this engage- 
ment were riflemen, but they were all good markfmen. 
The whole of their previous military knowledge had been 
derived from hunting, and the ordinary amufements of 
fportfmen. The dexterity which by long habit they had 
acquired in hitting beads, birds, and marks, was fatally 
applied to the deftruulion of Britifh officers. From their 
fall much confufion was expe&ed ; they were therefore 
particularly lingled out. Molt of thofe who were near 
the perfon of General Howe were either killed or wound- 
ed, but the General, though he greatly expofed himfelf, 
was unhurt. The light infantry and grenadiers loft three- 
fourths of their men. Of one company not more than 
five, and of another, not more than fourteen efcapcd. 
The unexpedlcd refiftance of the Americans was fuch as 
wiped away the reproaches of cowardice, which had been 
calt on them by their enemies in Britain. The fpirited 
condudl of the Britifh officers merited and obtained great 
applaufe, but the provincials were juftly entitled to a 
large portion of the fame, for having made the utmoft 

exertions of their adverfaries neceflary to diflodge them 

from 
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from lines, which were the work only of a fingle night. 
The Americans loft five pieces of cannon. Their killed 
amounted to 139. Their wounded and milling to 314. 
Thirty of the former fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. They particularly regretted the death of Ge- 
neral Warren. To the pureft patriotifm and moft un- 
daunted bravery, he added the virtues of domeftic life, 
the eloquence ‘of an accomplifhcd orator, and the wif- 
dom of an able ftattfman. Nothing but a regard to the 
liberty of his country induced him to oppofe the mea- 
fures of Government. He aimed not at a feparation from, 
but a coalition with the Mother Country. He took an 
a&ive part in defence of his country, not that he might 
be applauded and rewarded for a patriotic fpirit, but be- 
caufc he w r as, in the beft fenfe of the word, a real patriot. 
Having no interefted or perfonal views to anfvver, the 
friends of liberty confided in his integrity. The found- 
nefs of his judgement, and his abilities as a public fpeaker, 
enabled him to make a diftinguifiied figure in public 
councils, but his intrepidity and active zeal induced his 
countrymen to place him in the military line. Within 
four days after he was appointed a Major General, he fell 
a noble facrifice to a caufe which he had efpoufed from 
the pureft principles. Like Hambden he lived anti like 
Hambden he died, univerfally beloved and univerfally 
regrettad. His many virtues w f ere celebrated in an ele- 
gant eulogim written by Dr. Rulh, in language equal to 
the illuftrious fubjeft. The burning of Charleftown, 
though a place of great trade, did not difeourage the pro- 
vincials. It excited refentment and execration, but 
not any difpofition to fubmit. Such w ? as the high-toned 
ftate of the public mind, and fo great the indifference for 
property, when put in competition with liberty, that mi- 
litary conflagrations, though they diftreffed and impo- 
verilhed, had no tendency to fubdue the Colonifts. They 
might anfwer in the old world, but were not calculated 
for the new, w'here the w r ar was undertaken, not for a 
change of mailers, but for fecuring elfential rights. The 
a&ian at Breed’s Hill, or Bunker’sHill, as it has been com- 
monly called, produced many and very important con- 

fequences. 
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1-775. fcquences. It taught the Britifh fo much refpe£l for 

y — - Americans intrenched behind works, that their fubfequent 

operations were retarded with a caution that wafted away 
a whole campaign to very little purpofe. It added to 
the confidence the Americans began to have in their own 
abilities ; but inferences, very injurious to the future in- 
terefts of America, were drawn from the good conduct 
of the new’ troops on that memorable day. It infpued 
fome of the leading members of Congrefs with fuch 
high ideas of what might be done by militia, or men en- 
gaged for a fhort term of inliftment, that it was long 
before they aflented to the eftablilhment of a permanent 
army. Mot diftinguifhing the continued exertions of an 
army through a feries of years, from the gallant efforts 
of the yeomanry of the country, led diredtly to a6lion, 
they were flow in admitting the necefiity of permanent 
troops. They conceived the country might be defended 
by the occafional exertions of her Tons, without the expence 
and danger of an army engaged for the war. In the pro- 
grefs of hoftilities, as will appear in the fequel, the militia 
loft much of their firft ardour, while leading men in the 
councils of America, trufting to its continuance, neg- 
Icdled the proper time of recruiting for a feries of years. 
From the want of perfeverance in the militia, and the want 
of a difeiplined (landing army, the caufe for which arms 
were at firft taken up, was more than once brought to the 
brink of deftru&ion. 


CHAP. VII. 

The fecond Congrefs meets and organifes a regular Continental 
jirmy — makes fundry public s. Iddreffes and Petitions to t jt 
King , fsV. Tranjafiion in Majjachufctts . 

I T has already been mentioned, that Congrefs, previous 
to its diflolution, on the a6th of 0£lober, 1 77 - 4 -> re 
commended to the Colonies to chufe members or ano- 
1775. ther to meet on the tenth of May, 1775 * un lefi s t e 

drefs of their grievances was previoufly obtained. A ' 

cular letter had been addrefied to Lord Dartmouth, to 
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feveral colonial governors, requeuing their interference \nne. 
to prevent the meeting of this fecond Congrefs ; but mi- *- 
nifterial requifitions had loft their influence, delegates 
were ele&ed not only for the twelve Colonies that were 
before reprefented, but alfo for the parilh of St. John’s 
in Georgia, and in July following, for the whole pro- 
vince. The time of the meeting of this fecond Congrefs 
was fixed at fo diftant a day, that an opportunity might 
be afforded for obtaining information of the plans adopted 
by the Britifh Parliament in the winters of 1774 and 1775. 

Had thefe been favourable, the delegates would either 
not have met, or difperfed after a fhort fellion, but as the 
refolution was then fixed to compel the fubmillion of the 
Colonies, and hoftilities had already commenced, the 
meeting of Congrefs on the tenth of May, which was at May 10, 
firft eventual, became fixed. 

On their meeting they chofe Peyton Randolph for their 
Prefident, and Charles Thomfon for their fecretary. On 
the next day Mr. Hancock laid before them a variety of 
depofitions, proving that the King’s troops were the ag- 
greffors in the late battle at Lexington, together with fun- 
dry papers relative to the great events which had lately 
tqken place in MalTachufetts : whereupon Congrefs 
refolved itfelf into a committee of the whole, to take 
into confideration the ftate of America. They proceeded 
in the fame line of moderation and firmnefs, which 
marked the a£ls of their predeceflors in the paft year. 

The city and county ofNew-York having applied to 
Congrefs for advice, how they fhould condmft themfelves 
with regard to the troops expe&ed to land there, they 
were advifed cc to a£t on the defenfive fo long as might May 15 
be confident with their fafety ; to permit the troops to 
remain in the barracks fo long as they behaved peaceably, 
but not to fuffer fortifications to be cre&ed, or any fteps 
to be taken for cutting off the communication between 
the town and country.” Congrefs alfo refolved, “ That May 17 
exportation to all parts of Britifii America, which had not 
adopted their aflociation, fhould immediately ccafe and 
that, “ no provifion of any kind, or other neceflaries 
be furnifhed to the Britifh fifheries on the American 

I coafts.* 
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177 r coafts.” And “that no bill of exchange, draught, or 
> order of any officer in the Britifh army or navy, their 
June 2. age ts or contractors, be received or negotiated, or any 
mon 7 fupplied them by any perfon in America — that 
no provifions or neceftaries of any kind be furniffied or 
fupplied to or for the ufe of the Britiffi army or navy, in 
the Colony of Maflachufetts Bay— that no veil'd employed 
in tranfporting Britiffi troops to America, or from one 
part of North- America to another, or warlike (tores or 
provifions for the faid troops be ireighted or furniffied 
with provifions or any neceftaries.” Thefe refolutions 
may be confidered as the counterpart of the Britiffi aCts 
for reftraining the commerce, and prohibiting the fiffieries 
of the Colonies. They were calculated to bring dif- 
trefs on the Britifli iflands in the Weft Indies, whofe 
chief dependence for fubfiftance was on the importation 
of provifion from the American Continent. They alfo 
occafioned new difficulties in the fupport of the Britiffi 
army and fiffieries. The Colonifts were fo much in- 
debted to Great Britain, that government bills for the 
moft part found among them a ready market. A war in 
the Colonies was therefore made fubfervient to commerce, 
by increafing the fources of remittance. This enabled the 
Mother Country, in a great degree, to fupply her troops 
without (hipping money out of the kingdom. From the 
operation of thefe refolutions, advantages of this nature 
were not only cut off, but the fupply of the Britifli army 
rendered both precarious and expenfive. In confequence 
of the interdiction of the American fiffieries, great pro- 
fits were expeCted by Britiffi adventurers in that line. 
Such frequently found it moft convenient to obtain fup- 
plies in America for carrying on their fiffieries ; but as 
Great Britain had deprived the Colonifts of all benefits 
from that quarter, they now, in their turn, interdiCte 
all fupplies from being furniffied to Britiffi fiffiermen. 
To obviate this unexpected embarraffment, feveral of t c 
veflels employed in this bufinefs were obliged to renirn 
home to bring out provifions for their afibciates. I he e 
reftriCtive refolutions were not fo much the effeCx of re- 
fentment as of policy. The Colonifts concei\ed, t a 
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by didreffing the Britifh commerce, they would increafe 
the number of thofe who would interelt thcmfelvcs in 
their behalf. 

The new Congrefs had convened but a few days, when 
their venerable prelident, Peyton Randolph, was under a 
neceffity of returning home. On his departure John 
Hancock was unanimoully chofen his fucceifor. The ob- 
jects of deliberation prefented to this new Congrefs were, 
if potlible, more important than thofe which in the pre- 
ceding year had engaged the attention of their prede* 
ceflors. The Colonifts had now experienced the ineffi- 
cacy of thofe meafures, from which relief had been for- 
merly obtained. They found a new Parliament dif- 
pofed to run ail rifques in enforcing their fubmiflion ; they 
alfo underdood that adminidration was united againd 
them, and its members firmly edabliffied in their places. 
Hoftilities were commenced; re-inforcements had arrived, 
and more were daily expe&ed. Added to this, they had 
information that their adverfaries had taken meafures to 
fecure the friendfhip and co-operation of the Indians, 
fand alfo of the Canadians. 

The coercion of the Colonies being refolved upon, and 
their conqued fuppofed to be inevitable, the Britifli Mi- 
nify judged that it would be for the intered of both 
countries to proceed in that vigorous courfe, which bid 
faireft for the fpeedied attainment of their object. They 
hoped by preffing the Colonids on all quarters, to inti- 
midate oppofition, and ultimately to lelfen the effufion of 
human blood. 



In this awful crifis Congrefs had but a choice of dif- 
ficulties. The New-England dates had already orga- 
nized an army and blockaded General Gage. To delert 
them would have been contrary to plighted faith and 
to found policy ; to fupport them would make the war 
general, and involve all the provinces in one general pro- 
mifeuous date of hodility. The refolution of the peo- 
ple in favour of the latter was fixed, and only wanted 
public fanclion for its operation. Congrefs therefore re- 
folved, “ that for the exprefs purpofe of defending and May 26 
fecuringthe Colonies, and preferving them in fafety,againd 
Vol. I. P all 
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1 775 * all attempts to carry the late a&s of Parliament IlltO 
' — v — J execution, by force of arms, they be immediately put in 
a Hate of defence ; but as they wilhed for a relloration of 
the harmony formerly fubfifting between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, to the promotion of this moll 
defireable reconciliation, an humble and dutiful petition 
be prefenled to his Majefly. To refill and to petition 
were coeval refolutions. As freemen they could not 
tamely fubmit, but as loyal fubje&s, wilhing for peace as 
far as was compatible with their rights, they once more, 
in the character of petitioners, humbly Hated their grie- 
vances to the common father of the empire. To dilTuadc 
the Canadians from co-operating with the Britilh, they 
again addrefled them, representing the pernicious ten- 
dency of the Quebec a£l, and apologizing for their ta- 
king Ticonderoga and Crown- Point, as meafures which 
Were di£latcd by the great law of felf-prefervation. 
About the fame time Congrefs took meafures for ward- 
ing off the danger that threatened their frontier inhabi- 
tants from Indians. Commiffioners to treat with them 
were appointed, and a fupply of goods for their ufe was 
ordered. A talk was alfo prepared by Congrefs, and 
tranfmitted to them, in which the controverfy between 
Great Britain and her Colonies was explained, in a fami- 
liar Indian flyle, They were told that they had no con- 
cern in the family quarrel, and were urged by the ties of 
ancient friendfhip and a common birth place, to remain 
at home, keep their hatchet buried deep, and to join nei- 
ther fide. 

The novel fituation of MalTachufetts made it necef- 
fary for the ruling powers of that province to alk the 
advice of Congrefs on a very intereding fubje£t, “ The 
taking up and exercifmg the powers of civil government.’ 
For many months they had been kept together in tole- 
rable peace and order by the force of ancient habits, un- 
der the Simple ftyle of recommendation and advice from 
popular bodies, inveHed with no legillative authority. 
But as war now raged in their borders, and a numerous 
army was a&ually raifed, fome more efficient form of 

government became necelTary. At this early day it nei- 
ther 
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ther comported with the wi flies nor the defigns of the 
Colonilts to ereft forms of government independent ot 
Great Britain ; Congrefs therefore recommended only fuch 
regulations as were immediately necelfary, and thefe were 
conformed as near as poflible to the fpirit and fubftance 
of the charter, and were only to laft till a Governor of his 
Majefly’s appointment would confent to govern the Co- 
lony according to its charter. 

On the fame principles of neceflity, another afTump** 
tion of new powers became unavoidable. The great in- 
tercourfe that daily took place throughout the Colonies* 
pointed out the propriety of eftablilhing a general poft- 
office. This was accordingly done, and Dr. Franklin, 
who had by royal authority been difmifled from a fimilar 
employment about three years before, was appointed by 
his country, the head of the new department. 

.While Congrefs was making arrangements for their 
propofed continental army, it was thought expedient once 
more to addrefs the inhabitants of Great Britain, and to 
publilh to the world a declaration fetting forth their rea- 
fons for taking up arms— to addrefs the Speaker and 
Gentlemen of the Aflembly of Jamaica, and the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, and alfo to prefer a fecond humble pe- 
tition to the King. In their addrefs to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, they again vindicated themfelves from the 
charge of aiming at independency, profefled their wil- 
lingnefs to fubmit to the feveral ads of trade and naviga- 
tion which were palled before the year I7^3» recapitu- 
lated their reafons for rejecting Lord North s conciliatory 
motion— ftated the hardlhips they fuffered from the 
operations of the royal army in Bolton, and infinuated 
the danger the inhabitants of Britain would be in of lo- 
fing their freedom, in cafe their American brethren were 


fubdued. „ , , r , 

In their declaration, fetting forth the caufes and ne- 
ceflity of their taking up arms, they enumerated the injuries 
they had received, and the methods taken by the Britifli 
Miniftry to compel their fubmiflion, and then faid, “ We 
are reduced to the alternative of chooflng an uncondi- 
tional fnbmiflion to the tyranny of irritated Minifters, or 

p 2 refiltance 
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1775. refinance by force. The latter is our choice. We have 
■ — v — J counted the coft of this conteft, and find nothing fo 
dreadful as voluntary fiavery.” They afferted “ that 
foreign aftiftance was undoubtedly attainable.” This was 
not founded on any private information, but was an 
opinion derived from their knowledge of the principles 
of policy, by which dates ufually regulate their condu£t 
towards each other. 

In their addrefs to the Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
Aflembly of Jamaica, they dilated on the arbitrary fyftems 
of the Britilh Miniftry, and informed them, that in order 
to obtain a redrcfsof their grievances, they had appealed 
to the juftice, humanity, and intereft of Great Bri- 
tain. They ftated, that to make their fchemesof non- 
importation and non-exportation produce the defired ef- 
fects, they were obliged to extend them to the ifiands. 
« From that neceflity, and from that alone,” faid they, 
“ our conduct has proceeded.” They concluded with fay- 
ing, “ the peculiar fituation of your ifland forbids your 
aftiftance, but we have your good wifhes — from the good 
wifties of the friends of liberty and mankind we (hall al- 
ways derive confolation.” 

In their addrefs to the people of Ireland they recapi- 
tulated their grievances* ftated their humble petitions, and 
the neglett with which they had been treated. il In de- 
fence of our perfons and properties under a£lual viola- 
tions,” faid they, “ we have taken up arms. When that 
violence (hall be removed, and hoftilitiesceafe on the part 
of the aggreftors, they (hall ceafe on our part alfo. 

Thefe feveral addreftes were executed in a mafterlv 
manner, and were well calculated to make friends to the 
Colonies. But their petition to the King, which was 
drawn up at the fame time, produced more folid advan- 
tages in favour of the American caufe, than any other of 
their produ&ions. This was in a great meafure carried 
through Congrefs by Mr. Dickinfon. Several members, 
judging from the violence with which Parliament pro- 
ceeded againft *he Colonies, were of opinion that farther 
petitions were nugatory ; but this worthy citizen, a friend 
to both countries, and devoted to a reconciliation on 

confti- 
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conftitutional principles, urged the expediency and po- 1775. 
licy of trying once more the effect of an humble, decent, 
and firm petition, to the common head of the empire. 

The high opinion that was conceived of his patriotifm 
and abilities, induced the members to alfent to the mea- 
fure, though they generally conceived it to be labour 
loft. The petition agreed upon was the work of Mr. 
Dickinfon’s pen. In this, among other things it was 
dated, “ that notwithftanding their fufrerings, they had July 8 
retained too high a meard for the kingdom from which 
they derived their origin, to requeft ftich a reconciliation 
as might in any manner be inconfiftent with her dignity 
and welfare. Attached to his Majefty’s perfon, family, 
and government, with all the devotion that principle and 
affe&ion can infpire, connected with Great Britain by 
the ftrongeft ties that can unite fociety, and deploring 
every event that tended in any degree to weaken them, they 
not only moft fervently defired the former harmony be- 
tween her and the Colonies to be reftored, but that a con- 
cord might be eftablilhcd between them, upon fo firm a 
bafis as to perpetuate its bleftings, uninterrupted by any 
future diilentions, to fucceeding generations, in both 
countries. They therefore bcfecched that his Majefty 
would be pleafed to direft fome mode by which the uni- 
ted applications of his faithful Colonifts to the Throne, in 
purfuance of their common councils, might be improved 
into a happy and permanent reconciliation. By this ialt 
claufe Con-refs meant that the Mother Country fhould 
propofe a plan for eftablifhing by compact, fomething like 
Magna Charta for the Colonies. They did not aim at a 
total exemption from the controul of Parliament, nor 
were they unwilling to contribute, in their own way, fo 
the expences of government ; but they feared the hor- 
rors of war lefs than fubmiftion to unlimited parliamen- 
tary fupremacy. T hey wifhed for an amicable compact, 
in which doubtful, undefined points, fhould be afeertained 
fo as to fecure that proportion of authority and liberty 
which would be for the general good of the whole em- 
pire. They fancied themfelves in the condition of the 
Barons at Runnymcdc ; but with this difference, that in 

P 3 addition 
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I775» addition to oppofing the King, they had alfo to oppofe the 

v — y — ' Parliament. This difference was more nominal than real, 
for in the latter cafe the King and Parliament flood pre- 
cifely in the fame relation to the people of America, 
which fubfifted in the former between the King and 
people of England. In both, popular leaders were con- 
tending with the Sovereign for the privileges of fubjeCts. 
This well-meant petition was prefented on September ift, 
17-75, by Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee, and on the 4th Lord 
Dartmouth informed them, “ that to it no anfwer would 
be given.” This flight contributed not a little to the 
union and perfeverance of the Colonies. When preffed 
by the calamities of a war, a doubt would fometimes arife 
in the minds of fcrupulous perfons, that they had been 
too hafty in their oppofition to their protecting Parent 
State. To fuch it was ufual to prefent the fecond peti- 
tion of Congrefs to the King, obferving thereon, that all 
the blood and all the guilt of the war, muft be charged 
on Britifh, and not on American counfels. Though the 

OCt. 26. Colon ills were accufed in a fpeech from the throne, as 
meaning only, “ to amufe by vague expreflions of at- 
tachment to the Parent State, and the ftrongeft pro- 
teflations of loyalty to their King, while they were 
preparing for a general revolt, and that their re- 
bellious war was manifeftly carried on for the pur- 
pofe of eftablifhing an independent empire.” . Yet at 
that time, and for months after, a redrefs of grievances 
was their ultimate aim. Confcious of this intention, and 
affenting in the fincerity of their fouls to the fubmiffive 
language of their petition, they illy brooked the contempt 
with which their joint Application was treated, and ftill 
worfe, that they fhould be charged from the throne with 
ftudied duplicity. Nothing contributes more to the fuc- 
cefs of revolutions than moderation. Intemperate zea- 
lots overfhoot themfelves, and foon fpend their force, 
while the calm and difpaftionate perfevere to the end. 
The bulk of the people in civil commotions are influenced 
to a choice of fides, by the general complcCtion of the 
meafures adopted by the refpeCtive parties. When thefe 

appear to be dictated by juftice and prudence, and to be 

unin- 
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uninfluenced by pallion, ambition, or avarice, they arc 1775. 
dilpofed to favour them. Such was the effed of this v — * 

fecond petition, through a long and trying war, in which 
men of ferious reflexion were olten called upon to exa- 
jniiie the r.ditude of their conduct. 

Though the refufal of an anfwer to this renewed ap- 
plication of Congreis to the King, was ccnfured by num- 
bers in Great Britain, as well as in the Colonics, yet the 
partifans of Miniftry varniftied the meafure as proper and 
expedient. They contended that the petition, as it conr 
tained no offers of fubmiliion, was unavailing, as a ground 
work of negociation. Nothing was farther from the 
thoughts of Congrefs than fuch conceflions as were ex- 
pended in Great Britain. They conceived themfelves to 
be more finned againit than finning. They claimed a re- 
drefs of grievances as a matter of right, but were per- 
fuaded that conceffions for this purpofe were ads ot juf- 
tice and not of humiliation, and therefore could not be 
difgraceful to thofe by whom they were made. To pre- 
vent future altercations they wifhed for an amicable corn- 
pad to afeertain the extent of parliamentary fupremacy. 

The Mother Country wilhed for abfolute fubmiliion to 
her authority ; the Colonifts for a repeal of every ad that 
ivnpofed taxes, or that interfered in their internal legilla- 
tion. The Miniftry of England being determined not to 
repeal thefe ads, and the Congrefs equally determined 
not to fubmit to them, the claims of the two countries 
were fo wide of each other as to afford no reafonable 
ground to exped a compromife. It was therefore con- 
cluded, that any notice taken of the petition would only 
afford an opportunity for the Colonies to prepare them- 

felves for the laft extremity. 

A military oppofition to the armies of Great Britain 
being refolved upon by the Colonies, it became in objed 
of confequence to fix on a proper perfon to condud that 
oppofition. Many of the Colonilts had titles of high 
rank in the militia, and feveral hadfeen fomething of real 
fervice, in the late war between France and England ; but 
there was no individual of fuch fuperior military experi- 
ence as to entitle him to a decided pre-eminence, or even 

P 4 to 
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to qualify him, on that ground, to contend on equal terms 
•with the Britifh matters of the art of war. In elevating 
one man, by the free voice of an invaded country, to the 
command of thoufands of his equal fellow-citizens, no 
confideration was regarded but the interett of the com- 
munity. To bind the uninvaded provinces more clofely 
to the common caufe, policy dire&ed the views of Con- 
grefs to the fouth. 

Among the fouthern Colonies, Virginia, for numbers, 
wealth, and influence, ftood pre-eminent. To attach fo 
refpeftable a Colony to the aid of Maflachufets, by felec- 
ting a commander in chief from that quarter, was not lefs 
warranted by the great military genius of one of her diftin- 
guifhed citizens, than didlated by found policy. George 
Wafhington was, by an unanimous vote, appointed com- 
June 15. mander in chief of all the forces raifed, or to be raifed, 
for the defence of the Colonies. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumftance attending hiseledfion, that it was accompanied 
with no competition, and followed by no envy. That fame 
general impulfc on the public mind, which led the Co- 
lonifts to agree in many other particulars, pointed to 
him as the moft proper perfon for prefiding over the 
military arrangements of America. Not only Congrefs, 
but the inhabitants in the catt and the weft, in the north 
and the fouth, as well before as at the time of embo- 
dying a continental army, were in a great degree unani- 
mous in his favour. An attempt to draw the character 
of this truly great man would look like flattery. Pofterity 
will doubtlels do it juftice. His adlions, efpecially now, 
while frefh in remembrance, are his ampleft panegyric. 
Suffice it, in his life-time, only to particularize thofe qua- 
lities, which being more common, may be mentioned 
without offending the delicate fenlibility of the moft mo- 
deft of men. 

General Wafhington was born on the nth of Fe- 
bruary 1732. His education was fuch as favoured the 
produ&ion of a folid mind and a vigorous body. Moun- 
tain air, abundant exercife in the open country, the 
wholefome toils of the c’nace, and the delightful feenes 
of rural life, expanded his limbs to an unufual but grace- 
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ful and well-proportioned fize. His youth was fpent in 
the acquifition ot ufeful knowledge, and in purfuits tend- 
ing to the improvement of his fortune, or the benefit of his 
country. Fitted more for a< 5 live than for fpeculativc life, 
he devoted the greater proportion of his time to the for- 
mer, but this was amply compenfated by his being fre- 
quently in fuch fituations, as called forth the powers of 
his mind, and ftrengther.ed them by repeated exercife. 
Early in life, in obedience to his country’s call, he entered 
the military line, and began his career of fame in oppofing 
that power in concert ivith whole troops, he had acquired 
his laft and moll diftinguiffied honours. He was with Ge • 
neral Braddock in 1755, w ^en that unfortunate officer, 
from an excefs of bravery, chofe rather to facrifice his 
army than retreat from an unfeen foe. The remains of 
that unfortunate corp*> were brought off the field of bat- 
tle chiefly by the addrefs and good conduct of Colonel 
Wafhington. After the peace of Paris 1763, he re- 
tired to his elfate, and with great induftry and fuccefs 
purfued the arts of peaceful life. When the proceed- 
ings of the Britifh Parliament alarmed the Colonilts with 
apprehenfions that a blow was levelled at their liberties, 
he again came forward into public view, and was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Congrefs, which met in Sep- 
tember 1774. Poffeffed of a large proportion of com- 
mon fenfe directed by a found judgement, he was better 
fitted for the exalted ltation to which he was called, than 
many others who to a greater brilliancy of parts fre- 
quently add the eccentricity of original genius. Engaged 
in the bufy feenes of life, he knew' human nature, and 
the mod proper method of accempliffiing propofed objefts. 
His paffions were fubdued and kept in fubjedlion to rea- 
fon. His foul, fuperior to party fpirit, to prejudice, and illi- 
beral views, moved according to the impulfcs it received 
from an honeft heart, a good underltanding, common 
fenfe, and a found judgement. He was habituated to 
view things on every fide, to confider them in all rela- 
tions, and to trace the poffible and probable confequences 
of propofed meafures. Much addicted to clofe thinking, 
his mind was conftantly employed. By frequent exer- 
cife, 
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cife, his underftanding and judgement expanded fo as to 
be able to difcern truth, and to know what was proper to 
be done in the moft difficult conjunctures. 

Soon after General Walhington was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the American army, four major- 
generals, one adjutant-general, with the rank of a bri- 
gadier, and eight brigadier-generals, were appointed in 
Subordination to him, which were as follows : 


ift. Major General 

2d. 

3 d - 

4th. 

Adjutant General. 

The 8 Brigadiers were 

ift. 

2d. 

3 d * 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th, 

8th. 


Artemas Ward. 
Charles Lee. 

Philip Schuyler. 
Ifrael Putnam. 
Horatio Gates. 

Seth Pomeroy. 
Richard Montgomery 
David Woofter. 
William Heath. 
Jofeph Spencer. 

John Thomas. 

John Sullivan. 
Nathaniel Greene. 


General Walhington replied to the Prcfident of Con- 
grefs announcing his appointment, in the following words ; 

“ Mr. President, 

“ Though I am truly fenfible of the high honour done 
me in this appointment, yet I feel great diftrefs from a 
confcioufnefs that my abilities and military experience 
may not be equal to the extenfive and important trult : 
however, as the Congrefs defire it, I will enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power I poflefs in their 
fervice, and for fupport of the glorious caufe. 1 beg 
they will accept my moft cordial thanks for this diitin- 

guiihed teftimony of their approbation. 

<< But, left fome unlucky event ihould happen unfa- 
vourable to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that 1 this day declare, 
with the utmoft fincerity, l do not think myfelf equal to 

the command I am honoured with. 
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M As to pay, Sir, I beg leave to allure the Congrcfs, 1775. 
that as no pecuniary conlideration could have tempted 1 t ; 
me to accept this arduous employment, at the expence 
of my domeltic eafe and happinefs, I do not with to make 
any profit from it. I will keep an exaft account of my 
expences. Thofe, I doubt not, they will difeharge, and 
that is all I defire. ” 

A fpecial commiffion was drawn up and prefented to 
him, and at the fame time an unanimous refolution was 
adopted by Congrefs, “ That they would maintain and 
alfilt him, and adhere to him with their lives and for- 
tunes in the caufe of American liberty.” Inftrudlions 
were alfo given him for his government, by which, after 
reciting various particulars, he was directed “ todellroy, 
or make prifoners of all perfons who now are, or who 
hereafter (hall appear, in arms againft the good people of 
the Colonies:” but the whole was fummed up in autho- 
rifing him “ to order and difpofe of the army under his 
command, as might be mod advantageous for obtaining 
the end for which it had been raifed, making it his fpe- 
cial care in difeharge of the great truft committed to 
him, that the liberties of America received no detri- 
ment.” About the fame time twelve companies of ri- 
flemen were ordered to be raifed in Pennfylvania, Mary- June 
land, and Virginia. The men, to the amount of 1430* 14, 22. 
were procured and forwarded with great expedition. 

They had to march from 4 to 700 miles, and yet the 
whole bufinefs was completed and they joined the Ameri 
can army at Cambridge, in lefs than two months from 
the day on which the firft refolution lor raifing them was 
agreed to. 

Coeval with the refolution for raifing an army, was June 22. 
another for remitting a fum not exceeding two millions 
of Spanifli milled dollars in bills of credit for the de- 
fence of America, and the Colonies were pledged for 
the redemption of them. This fum was increafed from 
time to time by farther etniflions. The Colonics having 
neither money nor revenue at their command, were 
forced to adopt this expedient, the only one which was 
in their power for fupporting an army. No one delegate 

oppofed 
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oppofed the meafure. So great had been the credit of 
the former emiflions of paper in the greater part of the 
Colonies, that very few at that time forefaw or appre- 
hended the confequences of unfunded paper emillions, but 
had all the confequences v/hich refulted from this mea- 
fure in the courfe of the war been torefeen, it muft, not- 
withftanding, have been adopted, for it was a lefs evil 
that there Ihould be a general wreck of property, than 
that the eflential rights and liberties of a growing coun- 
try fhould be loll. A happy ignorance of future events 
combined with the ardour of the times, prevented many 
reflections on this fubjeCt, and gave credit and circulation 
to thefe bills of credit. 

General Wafhington, foon after his appointment to 
the command of the American army, fet out for the 
camp at Cambridge. On his way thither, he received an 
addrefs from the Provincial Congrefs of New-York, in 
■which they exprefled their joy at his appointment ; they 
alfo faid, “ we have the fulleft aflurances that whenever 
this important conteft fhall be decided by that fondefl: 
wifh of each American foul, an accommodation with 
our Mother Country, you will cheerfully refign the im- 
portant depofit committed into your hands, and re-aflume 
the character of our worthieft citizen. The General, 
after declaring his gratitude for the regard lhcwn him, 
added, “ Be allured, that every exertion of my worthy 
colleagues and myfelf will be extended to the re-cftablifli- 
ment of peace and harmony between the Mother Country 
and thefe Colonies. As to the fatal bu: neceflary opera- 
tions of war, when we aflumed the foldier, we did not lay 
afide the citizen, and we (hall mod fincercly rejoice with 
you in that happy hour, when the re-eftablifhment of 
American liberty, cn the moft firm and folid foundations, 
fhall enable us to return to our private ftations, in the 
bofom of a free, peaceful, and happy country.” 

The General on his way to camp was treated with the 
highefl honours in every place through which he pafled. 
Large detachments of volunteers compofed of private gen- 
tlemen turned out to efcort him. A committee from the 

Maflachufetts Congrefs received him about iqo miles 

from 
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from BoRon, and conduced him to the army. He was 
foon after addrelfcd by the Congrefs of that Colony in the 
moil affectionate* manner; in his anftver he laid, “ Gen- 
tlemen, your kind congratulations on my appointment 
and arrival, demand my warmeit acknowledgements, and 
will ever be retained in grateful remembrance. In ex- 
changing the enjoyment of domeilic life for the duties 
of my prefcnt honourable but arduous ilation, I only 
emulate the virtue and public fpirit of the whole province 
of Maffachufetts, which, with a firmnefs and patriotifm 
without example, has faerificed all the comforts oi iocial 
and political life, in fupport of the rights of mankind and 
the welfare of our common country. My higheR ambi- 
tion is to be the happy inftrument of vindicating thefe 
rights, and to fee this devoted province again reltored to 



peace, liberty, and fafety. 

When General WaPnington arrived at Cambridge, he July 3* 
was received with the joyful acclamations of the Ameri- 
can army. At the head of his troops he publiihed a de- 
claration, previouily drawn up by Congrefs, in the nature 
of a manifeflo, fetting forth the reafons for taking up 
arms. In this, after enumerating various grievances of 
the Colonies, and vindicating them from a premeditated 
defign of eltablilhing independent Rates, it was added, 

“ In our own native land, in defence cl the freedom 


which is our birth-right, and which we ever enjoyed till 
the late violation of it — for the prote&ion of our pro- 
perty, acquired folely by the induRry of our forefathers 
and ourfelves, againR violence actually offered, we have 
taken up arms ; we lliall lay them down when hoRilities 
lhall ceafe on the part of the aggreffors, and all danger of 
their being renewed (hall be removed, and not before. ” 

When General Walhington joined the American 
army, he found the Britilh intrenched on Bunker s Hill, 
having alfo three floating batteries in Myflic river, and a 
twenty gun (hip below the ferry, between Bolton and 
CharleRown. They had alfo a battery on Copfe’sHill, 
and were flrongiy fortified on the Neck. The Americans 
were intrenched at Winter Hill, Profpe£t Hill, and Rox- 


bury, communicating with one another by fmall poRs, 


over 
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1 775 - over a diftance of ten miles. There were alfo parties fta* 
k — v — J tioned in feveral towns along the fea coaft. They had 
neither engineers to plan fuitable works, nor fufficient 
tools for their cre&ion. 

In the American camp was colle&ed a large body of 
men, but without thofe conveniencies which ancient efta- 
bliftiments have introduced for the comfort of regular 
armies. Inftead of tents, fails now rendered ufelefs by 
the obftru&ions of commerce, were applied for their 
covering ; but even of them there was not a fufficiency. 
The American foldiers having joined the camp in all thaf 
variety of cloathing which they ufed in their daily labour, 
were without uniformity of drefs. To abolifh provincial 
diftinCfions, the hunting fhirt was introduced. They 
were alfo without thofe heads of departments in the lino 
of commiflaries or quarter-mafters, which are neceflary 
for the regular and economical fupply of armies. The 
troops from Connecticut had proper officers appointed 
to procure them fupplies, but they who came from the 
other Colonies were not fo well furniffied. Individuals 
brought to camp their own provifionson their own horfes. 
I n fome parts committees of fupplies were appointed, who 
purchafed neceflaries at public expence, fent them on 
to camp, and diftributed them to fuch as were in want, 
without any regularity or fyftem \ the country afforded 
provifions, and nothing more was wanting to fupply the 
army than proper fyftems for their collection and diftri- 
bution. Other articles, though equally neceflary, were 
almoft wholly deficient, and could not be procured but 
with difficulty. On the 4th of Auguft the whole ftock 
of powder in the American camp, and in the public ma- 

f azines of the four New-England provinces, would make 
ut little more than nine rounds a man. The continen- 
tal army remained in this deftitute condition for a fort- 
night or more. This was generally known among them- 
felves, and was alfo communicated to the Britifh by a 
deferter, but they fufpeCting a plot would not believe it. 
A fupply of a few tons was fent on to them from the 
committee of Elizabeth-town, but this was done private- 
ly, left the adjacent inhabitants, who were equally def» 

titute. 
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ftitute, (hould flop it for their own ufc. The public rii- 1775. 
lers in Maffachufetts iflued a recommendation to the in- v 
habitants, not to fire a gun at a beaft, bird, or mark, in 
order tnat they might huffiand their little flock for the 
more neceffary purpofe of (hooting men. A fupply of 
feveral thoufand pounds weight of powder was foon after 
obtained from Africa in exchange for New-England rum. 

This was managed with fo much addrefs* that every 
ounce for fale in the Britifh forts on the African coafts* 
was purchafed up and brought off for the ufe of the 
Americans. 

Embarraffments from various quarters occurred in the 
formation of a continental army. The appointment of 
general officers made by Congrefs was not fatisfa&ory. 
Enterprifing leaders had come forward with their follow- 
ers, on the commencement of hoftilities, without fcrupu- 
lous attention to rank. When thefe were all blended toge- 
ther, it was impoffible to affign to every officer the ftation 
which his fcrvices merited, or his vanity demanded. Ma- 
terials for a good army were colle&ed. The hufbandmen 
who flew to arms were active, zealous, and of unqueflion- 
able courage, but to introduce difcipline and fubordina- 
tion among freemen, who were habituated to think for 

themfelves, was an arduous labour. 

The want of fyftem and'of union, under proper heads, 
pervaded every department. From the circumltance that 
the pcrfons employed in providing necelfaries lor the 
army were unconneded with each other, much wade and 
unneceffary delays were occafioned. The troops of the 
different Colonies came into fervicc under varied ef- 
tablifhments — fome were enlifted wdth the exprefs condi- 
tion of chcofing their officers. The rations promifed by 
the local legiflatures varied both as to quantity, quality, 
and price. To form ore uniform mafs of thefe difeordant 
materials, and to fubjed the licentioufnefs of independent 
freemen to the controul of military difcipline, was a deli- 
cate and difficult bufinefs. 

The continental army, put under the command ot Ge- 
neral Wafhington, amounted to about I4>5°° men - 

Thefe had been fa judicioufly ftationed round Bolton, as 

to 
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1775. to corifine the Britifh to the town, and 10 exclude thetf! 

v — , — ' from the forage and provifions which the adjacent coun- 
try and iflands in Bolton Bay afforded. The force was 
thrown into three grand divifions. General Ward com- 
manded the right wing at Roxbury. General Lee the 
left at Profpe6t Hill, and the centre was commanded by 
General Wafhington. In arranging the army, the mili- 
tary (kill of Adjutant-general Gates was of great fervice. 
Method and pun&uality were introduced. The officers and 
privates were taught to know their refpe&ive places, and 
to have the mechanifm and movements as well as the name 
of an army. 

When fome effectual pains had been taken td difcipline- 
the army, it was found that the term for which enlift- 
mcnts had taken place, was on the point of expiring. The 
troops from Conne£licut and Rhode-Ifland were only en- 
gaged till the firft day of December 1775, and no part of 
the army longer than the firft day of January 1776. 
Such miftaken apprehenfions refpe&ing the future con- 
duit of Great Britain prevailed, that many thought the 
appearance of a determined fpirit of refiftance would lead 
to a redrefsof all their grievances. 

0 £t. 10. Towards the clofe of the year, General Gage failed 
for England, and the command devolved on General 
Howe. 

Nov. The Maflachufetts Aflembly and Continental Congrefs, 
both refolved to fit out armed veflels to cruife on the 
American coaft, for the purpofe of interrupting warlike 
llores and fupplies defigned for the ufe of the Britifh 
army. The objeit was at firft limited, but as the profpeil 
of accommodation vanifhed, it was extended to all Bri- 
tifh property afloat on the high feas. The Americans 
were diffident of their ability to do any thing on water in 
oppofition to the greateft naval power in the world, but 
from a combination of circumftances, their firft attempts 
were fuccefsful. 

Nov. 29. The Lee privateer, Capt. Manley, took the brig Nancy, 
an ordnance fhip from Woolwich, containing a large 
brafs mortar, feveral pieces of brafs cannon, a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, with all manner of tools, 

utcnfils, 
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Utenfils, and machines, necefiary for camps and artillery. 1775. 
Had Congrefs fent, an order for fupplies, they could not -v — * 

have made out a lift of articles more fuitable to their fitu- 
ation, than what was thus providentally thrown into their 
hands. 

In about nine days after, three ftiips, with various ftores Dec. 8. 
for the Britifti army, and a brig from Antigua with rum, 
were taken by Capt. Manly. Before five days more had 
elapfed, feveral other ftore fhips were captured. By thefe 
means the diftreftes of the Britifti troops, in Bofton, were 
increafed, and fupplies for the continental army were pro- 
cured. Naval captures being unexpected, were matter 
of triumph to the Americans, and of furprize to the Bri- 
tifti. The latter fcarcely believed that the former would 
oppofe them by land with a regular army, but never fuf- 
pected that a people, fo unfurnifhed as they were with 
many things necefiary for arming vefiels, would prefume 
to attempt any thing on water. A fpirit of enterprize, 
invigorated by patriotic zeal, prompted the hardy New- 
Englandmen to undertake the hazardous bufinefs, and 
their fuccefs encouraged them to proceed. Before the 
clofe of the year, Congrefs determined to build 5 vefiels of Dec. 13, 
32 guns, 5 of 28, and 3 of 24. While the Americans 
were fitting out armed vefiels, and before they had made 
any captures, an event took place which would have dif- 
pofed a lefs determined people to defift from provoking the 
vengeance of the Britifti navy. This was the burning of 
Falmouth in the northern parts of Mafiachufetts. Captain 
Mowat, in the Canccaux of fixteen guns, deftroyed 139 Oct. 18. 
houfes, and 278 ftores, and other buildings in that town. 

This fpread an alarm on the coaft, but produced no 
difpofition to fubmit, many moved from the fea ports with 
their families and effects, but no folicitations were pre- 
ferred for the obtaining of Britifti protection. 

In a few days after the burning of Falmouth, the old fouth 
mceting-houfe in Bofton was taken into poifeftion by the 
Britifti, and'deftined for a riding-fchool, and the fervice of 
the light dragoons. Thefe proceedings produced in the 
minds of the Colonifts a more determined fpirit of re- 
finance, and a more general averfion to Great Britain. 

Vol. I. Q_ CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

7 'iconderoga taken , and Canada invaded % 


X T had early occurred to many, that if the fword deci- 
ded the controverfy between Great Britain and her Co- 
lonies, the pofleflion of Ticonderoga would be eflential to 
the fecurity of the latter. Situated on a promontory, 
formed at the jun&ion of the waters of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain, it is the key of all communication be- 
tween New-York and Canada. MefTrs. Deane, Woofter, 
Parfons, Stevens, and others of Conne&icut, planned a 
fcheme for obtaining pofleflion of this valuable poll. 
Having procured a loan of 1800 dollars of public money, 
and provided a fuflicient quantity of powder and ball, 
they fet off for Bennington, to obtain the co-operation of 
Colonel Allen of that place. Two hundred and feventy 4 
men, moftly of that brave and hardy people who are 
called green mountain boys, were fpeedily collected at 
Caftleton, which was fixed on as the place of rendezvous. 
At this place Colonel Arnold, who, though attended only 
with a fervant, was profecuting the fame obje£t, unex- 
pectedly joined them. He bad been early chofen a cap- 
tain of a volunteer company, by the inhabitants of New- 
Haven, among whom he refided. As foon as he received 
news of the Lexington battle, he marched off with his 
company for the vicinity of Bofton, and arrived there, 
though 150 miles diftant, in a few days. Immediately 
after his arrival he waited on the Maflachufetts Commit- 
tee of Safety, and informed them, that there were at Ti- 
conderoga many pieces of cannon, and a great quantity of 
valuable (lores, and that the fort was in a ruinous condi- 
tion, and garrifoned only by about 40 men. They ap- 
pointed him a Colonel, and commiflioned him to raife 
400 men, and to take Ticonderoga. The leaders of the 
party which had previoufly rendezvoufed at Caftleton, 
admitted Colonel Arnold to join them, and it was agreed 
that Colonel Allen fhould be the commander in chief of 
the expedition, and that Colonel Arnold fhould be his 
affiftant. They proceeded without delay, and arrived in 

the night at Lake Champlain, oppofite to Ticonderoga. 

Allen 
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Allen and Arnold crofled over with 83 men, and landed 1775. 
near the garrifon. They contended who lhould go in v v ' 
firft, but it was at laft agreed that they (hould both go May 9. 
in together ; they advanced abreaft, and entered the fort 
at the dawning of day. A fentry fnapped his piece at 
one of them, and then retreated through the covered May 10* 
way to the parade ; the Americans followed, and imme- 
diately drew up. The commander, furprifed in his bed, 
was called upon to Alrrender the fort ; he alked by 
what authority ? Colonel Allen replied, “ I demand it 
in the name of the Great Jehovah, and of the Continental 
Congrefs.” No refiftance was made, and the fort, with 
its valuable (lores, and forty-eight prifoners, fell into the 
hands of the Americans. The boats had been fent back 
for the remainder of the men, but the bufinefs was done 
before they got over. Colonel Seth Warner was fent 
off with a party to take pofleflion of Crown Point, where 
a ferjeant and 12 men performed garrifon duty. This 
was fpeedily effected. The next obje£l calling for the at- 
tention of the Americans, was to obtain the command of 
Lake Champlain ; but to accomplifh this, it was neceflary 
for them to get polTeflion of a lloop of war, lying at St. 

John’s, at the northern extremity of the lake. With the 
view of capturing this (loop it was agreed to man and 
arm a fchooner lying at South Bay, and that Arnold 
(hould command her, and that Allen (hould command 
fome batteaux on the fame expedition. A favourable 
w r ind carried the fchooner a-head of the batteaux, and 
Colonel Arnold got immediate pofleflion of the (loop by 
furprife. The wind again favouring him, he returned 
with his prize to Ticonderoga, and rejoined Colonel 
Allen. The latter foon went home, and the former, with 
a number of men agreed to remain there in garrifon. In 
this rapid manner the pofleflion of Ticonderoga, and the 
command of Lake Champlain was obtained, without ahy 
lofs, by a few determined men. Intelligence of thele 
events was in a few days communicated to Congrefs, which 
met for the firft time, at ten o’clock of the fame day, in 
the morning of which Ticonderoga was taken. They 

rejoiced in the fpirit of enterprize difplayed by their 

Qji country- 
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1775 - countrymen, but feared the charge of being aggreflorS, 
v — / — * or of doing any thing to widen the breach between Great 
Britain and the Colonies ; for an accommodation was at 
that time nearly their unanimous wiffi. They therefore 
recommended to the committees of the cities and counties 
of New*York and Albany, to caufe the cannon and 
tio res to be removed from Ticonderoga to the fouth end 
of Lake George, and to take an exadt inventory of them, 
“ in order that they might be fafely returned when the 
redoration of the former harmony between Great Bri- 
tain and the Colonies, fo ardently wifhed for by the latter, 
fhouhl render it prudent and confident with the over- 
ruling law of felf-prefervation.” 

Colonel Arnold having begun his military career with 
a feries of fuccelfes, was urged by his native impetuofity to 
June 13. project more extenfive operations. He wrote a letter to 
Congrefs, drongly urging an expedition into Canada, 
and offering with 2000 men to reduce the whole pro- 
vince. In his ardent zeal to oppofe Great Britain, he had 
advifed the adoption of an offenlive war, even before Con- 
grefs had organifed an army or appointed a tingle military 
officer. His importunity was at lad fuccefsful, as fhall 
hereafter be related, but not till two months had elapfed, 
fubfequent to his fird propofition of conducing an expe- 
dition againd Canada. Such was the incrcafing fervour of 
the public mind in 1775, that what in the early part of 
the year was deemed violent and dangerous, was in its 
progrefs pronounced both moderate and expedient. 

Sir Guy Carleton, the King’s Governor in Canada, no 
fooner heard that the Americans had furprifed Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, and obtained the command of Lake 
Champlain, than he planned a fcheme for their recovery. 
Having only a few regular troops under his command, 
he endeavoured to induce the Canadians and Indians to 
co-operate with him, but they both declined. He eftab- 
lifiied martial law, that he might compel the inhabitants 
to take arms. They declared themfelves ready to defend 
the province, but refufed to march out of it, or to com- 
mence hoftilities on their neighbours. Colonel Johnfton 
had, on the fame occalion repeated conferences with the 

Indians, 
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Indians, and endeavoured to influence them to take up 
the hatchet, but they fteadily refufed. In order to gain 
their co-operation, he invited them to feaft on a Bollo- 
nian, and to drink his blood. This, in the Indian ftyle, 
meant no more than to partake of a roatted ox and a pipe 
of wine, at a public entertainment, which was given on 
delign to influence them to co-operate with the JBritiih 
troops. The colonial patriots affeded to undcrltand it 
in its literal fenfe. It turnifhed, in their mode of expli- 
cation, a convenient handle for operating on the paflions 
of the people. 

Thefe exertions in Canada, which were principally 
made with a view to recover Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 
and the command of Lake Champlain, induced Congrefs 
to believe that a formidable invafion of their north weftern 
frontier was intended from that quarter : the evident 
tendency of the Quebec a£t favoured this opinion. Be- 
lieving it to be the fixed purpofe of the Britifh Miniftry 
to attack the united Colonies on that fide, they conceived 
that they would be inexcufable if they negle<£led the pro- 
per means for warding off fo terrible a blow. They were 
alfo fenfible that the only pra&icable plan to effeef this 
purpofe, was to make a vigorous attack upon Canada, 
while it was unable to refill the unexpected impvefiion. 
Their fuccefs at Ticonderoga and Crown Point had al- 
ready paved the way for this bold enterprize, and had 
broken down the fences which guarded the entrance into 
that province. On the other hand, they were fenfible 
that by taking this ftep, they changed at once the whole 
nature of the war. From defenfive it became offenlive, 
and fubjedled them to the imputation of being the ag- 
greffors. They were well aware, that feveral who had 
efpoufed their caufe in Britain would probably be of- 
fended at this meafure, and charge them with heightening 
the mifchicis occafioned by the difpute. 1. hey knew that 
the principles of refiftance, as far as they had hitherto 
a£ted upon them, were abetted by a coniiderable party 
even in Great Britain ; and that to forfeit their good 
opinion, might be of great differvice. Conlidcrations ot 
this kind made them weigh well the important Hep be* 

0.3 f,,rc 
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I 775- f° re the y vcnturec ^ u P on it* They on the other hand re- 

*- ^ - j fle&ed that the eloquence of the minority in Parliament, 
and the petitions and remonftrances of the merchants in 
Great Britain, had produced no folid advantages in their 
favour ; and that they had no chance of relief but from 
the fmiles of Heaven on their own endeavours. The 
danger was prefling. War was not only inevitable, but 
already begun. To wait till they were attacked by a for- 
midable force at their backs, in the very inftant when 
their utmoft exertions would be requifite, perhaps inef- 
ficient, to protect their cities and fea coaft againft an in- 
vaflon from Britain, would be the fummit of folly. The 
laws of war and of nations juftified the foreftalling of an 
enemy. The Colonifts argued, that to prevent known hof- 
tile intentions, was a matter of felf defence ; they were 
alfo fenfible they had already gone fuch lengths as could 
only be vindicated by arms ; and that if a certain degree 
of fuccefs did not attend their refiflance, they would be 
at the mercy of an irritated government, and their mo- 
deration in the Angle inflance of Canada would be an 
unavailing plea for indulgence. They were alf oencouraged 
to proceed, by certain information that the French inha- 
bitants of Canada, except the noblefle and the clergy, 
were as much difeontented with their prefent fyftem of 
government as even the Britifh fettlers. It feemed there- 
fore probable, that they would conflder the provincials 
rather as friends than as enemies. The invafion of that 
province was therefore determined upon, if found practi- 
cable, and not difagreeable to the Canadians. 

Congrefs had committed the management of their mi- 
litary arragements, in this northern department, to Ge- 
neral Schuyler and General Montgomery. While the 
former remained at Albany, to attend an Indian treaty, 
the latter was feut forward to T-iconderoga, with a body 
of troops from New- York and New-England. Soon 
after reaching Ticonderoga, he made a movement down 
Lake Champlain. General Schuyler overtook him at 
Cape la Motte ; from thence they moved on to Ifle aux 
Noix. About this time General Schuyler addrefled the 
inhabitants, informing them, “ that the only views of 

Congrefs 
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Congrefs were to reflore to them thofe rights which every 
fubjeft of %he Britifh empire, of whatever religious fen- 
timents he may be, is entitled to ; and that in the exe- 
cution of thefe trufts he had received the moll politive 
orders to cherifh every Canadian and every friend to the 
caufe of liberty, and facredly to guard their property.” 

The Americans, about 1000 in number, effetted a 
landing at St. John’s,, which being the firft Britilh port Sept. 10. 
in Canada, lies only 115 miles to the northward ot Ti- 
conderoga. The Britifh piquets were driven into the 
fort. The environs were then reconnoitered, and the 
fortifications were found to be much ftrojnger than had 
been fufpe&ed. This induced the calling of a coun- 
cil of war, which recommended a retreat to Ifie aux Noix, 
twelve miles fouth of St. John’s, to throw a boom acrofs 
the channel, and to ere& works for its defence. Soon 
after this event, an extreme bad ftate of health induced 
General Schuyler to retire to Ticonderoga, and the com- 
mand devolved on General Montgomery. 

This enterprifing officer in a few days returned to the 
vicinity of St. John’s, and opened a battery againft it. 
Ammunition was fo fcarce that the fiege could not be 
carried on with any profpeft of fpeedy fuccefs. The Ge- 
neral detached a fmall body of troops to attempt the re- 
du&ion of fort Chamblee, only fix miles diflant. Succefs 
attended this enterprize. By its furrender fix tons of 
gun powder were obtained, which enabled the General to 
profecute the fiege of St. John’s with vigour. The gar- 
rifon, though ftraitened for provifions, perfevered in de- 
fending themfelves with unabating fortitude. While Ge- 
neral Montgomery was profecuting this fiege, the Gover- 
nor of the province colledfed at Montreal about 800 men, 
chiefly militia and Indians. He endeavoured to crofs the 
river St. Lawrence with this force, and to land at Lon- 
queil, intending to proceed thence to attack the bcfiegers, 
but Colonel Warner with 300 green mountain boys and 
a four-pounder, prevented the execution of the defign. 

The Governor’s party was fuffered to come near the fhore, 
but was then fired upon with fuch effect as to make them 
retire after fuftaining great lofs. 

Q ^4 An 
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1775. An account of this affair being communicated to the 

'-■•v — ' garrifon in St. John’s, Major Prefton, the commanding 
officer, furrendcred, on receiving honourable terms of ca- 
pitulation. By thefe it was agreed, that the garrifon 
Ihould march out with the honours of war, that the offi- 
cers and privates fhould ground their arms on the plain, 
the officers keep their fide arms, and their fire arms 
be rcferved for them, and that the people of the garrifon 
fhould retain their effedls. About 500 regulars and 100 
Canadians became prifoners to the provincials. They 
alfo acquired 39 pieces of cannon, 7 mortars, and 2 
howitzers, and about 800 /land of arms. Among the 
cannon were many brafs field pieces, an article of which 
the Americans were nearly deftitute. 

While the fiegeof St. John’s was pending, Colonel Al- 
len, who was returning with about 80 men from a tour 
on which he had been fent by his General, was captured 
by the Britifh near Montreal, loaded with irons, and 
in that condition fent to England. Major Brown had 
propofed that Colonel Allen fhould return to Lonqueil, 
procure canoes, and crofs the river St. Lawrence a little to 
the north of Montreal, while he with a force of about 
200 men crofTed a little to the fouth of it. The former 
eroded in the night, but the latter by fome means failed 
on his part. Colonel Allen found himfelf the next morn- 
ing unfupported and expofed to immediate danger, but, 
neverthelefs, concluded on maintaining his ground. Ge- 
neral Carleton, knowing his weaknefs, marched out 
againft him with a fuperior force. The Colonel defen- 
ded himfelf with his wonted bravery, but being deferted 
by feveral of his party, and having loft fifteen of his men, 
he was compelled to furrenderwith the remainder, amount- 
ing to 38. 

After the reduction of St. John’s, General Montgomery 
proceeded towards Montreal. The few Britifh forces 
there, unable to ftand their ground, repaired for fafety 
on board the fhipping, in hopes of efcaping down the ri- 
ver, but they were prevented by Colonel Eafton, who was 
ftationed at the point of Sorel river with a number of 
continental troops, fome cannon, and an armed gondola. 

General 
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General Prefcot, who was on board with feveral officers, 
and about 120 privates, having no chance to efcape, fub- 
mitted to be prifoners on terms of capitulation. Eleven 
fail of velTels with all their contents, confining of ammu- 
nition, provifion, and intrenching tools, became the pro- 
perty of the provincials. Governor Carleton was about 
this time conveyed in a boat with muffled paddles by a 
fecret way to the Three Rivers, and from thence to Que- 
bec in a few days. 

When Montreal was evacuated by the troops, the in- 
habitants applied to General Montgomery for a capitu- 
lation. He informed them, that as they were defencelefs, 
they could not expert fuch a conceffion, but he engaged 
upon his honour to maintain the individuals and religious 
communities of the city, in the peaceable enjoyment of 
their property, and the free cxercifc of their religion. In 
all his tranfa£lions, he fpoke, wrote, and adted, with dig- 
nity and propriety, and in particular treated the inhabi- 
tants with liberality and politenefs. 

Montreal, which at this time furrendered to the pro- 
vincials, carried on an extenfive trade, and contained 
many of thofe articles, which from the operation of the 
refolutions of Congrefs could not be imported into any 
of the united Colonies. From thefe (lores the American 
foldiers, who had hitherto fuffered from the want of fuit- 
able cloathing, obtained a plentiful fupply. 

General Montgomery, after leaving fome troops in 
Montreal, and fending detachments into different parts 
of the province to encourage the Canadians, and to for- 
ward provifions, advanced towards the capital. His little 
army arrived with expedition before Quebec. Succefs 
had hitherto crowned every attempt of General Montgo- 
mery, but notwithftanding his fituation was very embar- 
raffing. — Much to be pitied is the officer, who having 
been bred to arms in the ftridt difeipline of regular ar- 
mies, is afterwards called to command men who carry 
with them the fpirit of freedom into the field. The greater 
part of the Americans, officers as well as foldiers, having 
never feen any fervice, were ignorant of their duty, and 
but feebly impreffied with the military ideas of union, fub- 

ordination. 
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1 775« or ^ nat i° n > an d difcipline. The army was continental in 
y -» name and pay, but in no other refpett. Not only the 
troops of different Colonies conceived themfelves in- 
dependent of each other, but in fome inftances the dif- 
ferent regiments of the fame Colony were backward to 
fubmit to the orders of officers in a higher grade of ano- 
ther line. They were alfo foon tired of a military life. — 
Novelty and the firft impulfe'of paffion had led them to 
camp ; but the approaching cold feafon, together with 
the fatigues and .dangers incident to war, induced a 
general wiffi to relinquifh the fervice. Though by the 
terms of their enliftment, they w r ere to be difeharged in a 
few weeks, they could not brook an abfence from their 
homes for that fhort fpace of time. The ideas of liberty 
and independence, which roufed the Colonifts to oppofe 
the claims of Great Britain, operated againft that im- 
plicit obedience which is neceffary to a well-regulated 
army. 

Even in European Rates, where long habits, have efta- 
blifhed fubmiffion to fuperiors as a primary duty of the 
common people, the difficulty of governing recruits, 
when firft led to the field from civil occupations, is great ; 
but to exercife difeipline over freemen, accuftomed to a& 
only from the impulfe of their own minds, required not 
only a knowledge of human nature, but an accommo- 
dating fpirit, and a degree of patience which is rarely 
found among officers of regular armies. The troops 
under the immediate command of General Montgomery, 
were, from their ufual habits, averfe to the ideas of fub- 
ordination, and had fuddenly paffed from domeftic eafe, 
to the numberlefs wants and diftrefies which are incident 
to marches through ftrange and defert countries. Every 
difficulty was increafed by the ffiort term for which they 
were enlifted. To fecure the affe&ions of the Canadians, 
it was neceffary for the American General to reftrain the 
appetites, and control the licentioufnefs of his foldiery, 
while the appearance of military harfbnefs was dange- 
rous, left their good will might be forfeited. In this 
choice of difficulties, the genius of Montgomery fur- 

mounted many obftacles. During his fhort but glori- 
ous 
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ous career, he conduced himfelf with fo much prudence, 1775. 
as to make it doubtful whether we ought to admire ** — v-— ' 
moft the goodnefs of the man or the addrefs of the general. 

About the fame time that Canada was invaded, in the 
ufual route from New-York, a confiderable detachment 
from the American army at Cambridge was conducted 
into that royal province by a new and unexpected paflage. 

Colonel Arnold, who fuccefsfully conduced this bold un- 
dertaking, thereby acquired the name of the American 
Hannibal. He was detached with a thoufand men from 
Cambridge to penetrate into Canada, by afcending the Sept. 13. 
river Kennebeck, and defcending by the Chaundiere to 
the river St. Lawrence. Great were the difficulties thefe 
troops had to encounter in marching by an unexplored 
route 300 miles through an uninhabited country. In af- 
cending the Kennebeck, they were conftantly obliged to 
work upwards againft an impetuous current. They were 
often compelled by cataraCls or other impediments, to 
land and to haul their batteaux up rapid dreams and over 
falls of rivers. Nor was their march by land more eli- 
gible than this palfage by water. They had deep fwamps, 
thick woods, difficult mountains, and craggy precipices 
alternatively to encounter. At fome places they had to 
cut their way for miles together through forefts fo em- 
barrafled, that their progrefs was only four or five miles 
a day. The conftant fatigue caufed many men to fall 
fick. One third of the number which fet out were, 
from want of neceflaries, obliged to return ; the others 
proceeded with unabated fortitude and conftancy. Pro- 
vifions grew at length fo fcarce, that fome of the men 
eat their dogs, cartouch boxes, breeches, and flioes. 

When they were an hundred miles from any habitation 
or profpett of a fupply their whole (lore was divided, 
which yielded four pints of flour for each man. After 
they had baked and eaten their laft tnorfel, they had thirty 
miles to travel before they could expeft any farther fup- 
ply. The men bore up under thefe complicated diftrefles 
with the greateft -fortitude. They gloried in the hope 
of completing a march which would rival the fame of 
fimilar expeditions undertaken by the heroes of antiquity. 

Having 
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1 775* Having fpent thirty-one days in traverfing a hideous wiL 
dernefs, without ever feeing any thing human, they at 
length reached the inhabited parts of Canada. They 
were there well received, and fupplied with every thing 
neceffary for their comfort. The Canadians were druck 
with amazement when they faw this armed force emerg- 
ing from the wildernefs. It had never entered their 
conceptions that it was polfible for human beings to 
traverfe fuch immenfe wilds. The mod pointed indruc- 
tions had been given to this corps, to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the Canadians. It was particularly enjoined 
upon them, if the fon of Lord Chatham, then an officer 
in one of the Britilh regiments in that province, (hould 
fall into their hands, to treat him with all poffiblc atten- 
tion, in return for the great exertions of his father in 
behalf of American liberty. A manifedo fubferibed by 
General Wafhington, w-hich had been fent from Cam- 
bridge with this detachment, was circulated among the 
inhabitants of Canada. In this they were invited to ar- 
range themfelves under the dandard of general liberty ; 
and they were informed that the American army was fent 
into the province, not to plunder, but to protedf them. 

While General Montgomery lay at Montreal, Colonel 
Nov. 8. Arnold arrived at Point Levy oppoffte to Quebec. Such 
was the condernation of the garrifon and inhabitants at 
his unexpe£ted appearance, that had not the river inter- 
vened, an immediate attack in the fird furprizc and con- 
fufion, might have been fuccefsful. Th^ bold enterprife 
of one American army marching through the wildernefs, 
at a time when fuccefs was crowning every undertaking of 
another invading in a different dire&ion, druck terror 
into the breads of thofe Canadians who were unfriendly 
to the defigns of Congrefs. The embarraffments of the 
garrifon were increafed by the abfence of Sir Guy Carle- 
ton ; that gallant officer, on hearing of Montgomery’s 
invafion, prepared to oppofe him in the extremes of the 
province. While he was colle£ling a force to attack in- 
vaders tn one dire&ion, a different corps, emerging out 
of the depths of an unexplored wildernefs, fuddenly ap- 
peared from another. In a few days after Colonel Arnold 
Y had 
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had arrived at Point Levy, he eroded the river St. Law- 1 775* 
rence, but his chance of fuccceding by a coup de main v — * 

was in that (hort fpace greatly diminilhcd. The critical 
moment was pall. The panic occafioncd by his ftrlt ap- 
pearance had abated, and folid preparations for the de- 
fence of the town were adopted. The inhabitants, both 
Englilh and Canadians, as foon as danger prelfcd, united 
for their common defence. Alarmed for their property, 
they were, at their own requeft, embodied for its fecu- 
rity. The failors were taken from the fhipping in the 
harbour, and put to the batteries on (bore. As Colonel 
Arnold had no artillery, after parading fome days on the 
heights near Quebec, he drew off his troops, intending 
nothing more until the arrival of Montgomery, then to 
cut off fupplies from entering the garrifon. 

So favourable were the profpe&s of the united Colo- 
nies at this period, that General Montgomery fet on foot 
a regiment of Canadians, to be in the pay of Congrefs. 

James Livingfton, a native of New-York, who had long 
refided in Canada, was appointed to the command thereof, 
and feveral recruits were engaged for the term of twelve 
months. The inhabitants on both Tides of the river 
St. Lawrence were very friendly ; exprefies in the em- 
ploy of the Americans went without moleftation back- 
wards a nd forwards between Montreal and Quebec. 

Many individuals performed fignal Services in favour of 
the invading army. Among a confiderable number Mr. 

Price {lands conspicuous, who advanced 5000 I. in fpeci* 
for their ufe. 

Various caufes had contributed to attach the inhabi- 
tants of Canada, efpecially thofe of the inferior clafles, 
to the interefl of Congrefs, and to alienate their affe£lion* 
from the government of Great Britain. The conteft 
was for liberty, and there is fomething in that found 
captivating to the mind of man in a {fate of original fim- 
plicity. It was for the Colonies, and Canada was alfo a 
Colony. The obje£fs of the war were therefore fuppofed 
to be for their common advantage. The form of govern- 
ment latel y impofed on them by a£f of Parliament, was 
far from being fo free as the conftitutions of the other 

Colonies, 
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Colonies, and was in many refpefts particularly oppref- 
five. The common people had no reprefentative (hare in 
ena&ing the laws by which they were to be governed, and 
were fubjedled to the arbitrary will of perfons over whom 
they had no conftitutional control, Diftindtions fo 'de- 
grading was not unobferved by the native Canadians, 
but were more obvious to thofe who had known the pri- 
vileges enjoyed in the neighbouring provinces. Several 
individuals educated in New-England and Nevv-York, 
with the high ideas of liberty infpircd by their free 
conftitutions, had, in the interval between the peace of 
Paris 1763, and the commencement of the American 
war, migrated into Canada. Such fenfibly felt the dif- 
ference between the governments they had left, and the 
arbitrary conftitution impofed on them, and both from 
principle and affedlion, earneftly perfuaded the Canadians 
to make a common caufe with the united Colonies. 

Though motives of this kind induced the peafantry of 
the country to efpoufe the intereft of Congrefs, yet fun- 
dry individuals, and fome whole orders of men, threw 
the weight of their influence into the oppoflte fcale*. The 
legal privileges which the Roman Catholic clergy enjoyed, 
made them averfe to a change, left they (hould.be en- 
dangered by a more intimate connexion with their pro- 
teftant neighbours. They ufed their influence in the 
next world, as an engine to operate on the movements 
of the prefent. They refufed abfolution to fuch of their 
flocks as abetted the Americans, This interdidtion of the 
joys of Heaven, by thofe who were fuppofed to hold the 
keys of it, operated powerfully on the opinions and prac- 
tices of tlje fuperftitious multitude. The feigneurs had 
alfo immunities unknown in the other Colonies. Such 
is the fondnefs for power in every human breaft, that re- 
volutions are rarely favoured by any order of men who 
have reafon to apprehend that their future (ituation will, 
in cafe of a change, be lefs pre-eminent than before. 
The fagacious General Montgomery, no lefs a man of the 
world than an officer, difeovered great addrefs in accom- 
modating himfelf to thefe claffiing interefts. Though he 

knew the part the popiffi clergy had adted in oppofition 

to 
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to him, yet he conduced towards them as if totally igno- 1775. 
rant of the matter ; and treated them and their religion v — y — ' 
with great refpe& and attention. As far as he was 
authorifed to promife, he engaged that their ecclefiaflical 
property (hould be fecured, and the free exercife of their 
religion continued. To all he held forth the flattering 
idea of calling a convention of reprefentatives, freely 
chofen, to inftitute by its own will, fuch a form of go- 
vernment as they approved. While the great mind of 
this illuftrious man was meditating fchemes of liberty and 
happinefs, a military force was colle&ing and training to 
oppofe him, which in a fhort time put a period to his 
valuable life. 

At the time the Americans were before Montreal, Ge- 
neral Carleton, as has been related, efcaped through their 
hands, and got fafe to Quebec. His prefence was itfelf 
a garrifon. The confidence repofed in his talents, in- 
fpired the men under his command to make the moft de- 
termined refillence. Soon after his arrival he iflued a 
proclamation, fetting forth, “ That all perfons liable to 
do militia duty, and refiding in Quebec, who refufed to 
arm in conjun&ion with the royal army, fhould in four 
days quit Quebec with their families, and withdraw them- 
felves from the limits of the diftrift by the firft of Decem- 
ber, on pain of being treated afterwards as fpies or re- 
bels.” All who were unwilling to co-operate with the 
Britifh army, being thua difpofed of, the remaining in- 
habitants, though unufed to arms, became in a little time 
fo far acquainted with them as to be very ufeful in de- 
fending the town. They fupported fatigues, and fubmit- 
ted to command with a patience and cheerful nefs that 
could not be exceeded by men familiarized to the haid- 
Ihips and fubordination of a military life. 

General Montgomery having effected at Point aux Dec. 1. 
Trembles a junction with Colonel Arnold, commenced 
the fiegc of Quebec. Upon his arrival before the town, 
he wrote a letter to the Britifh Governor, recommending 
an immediate furrender, to prevent the dreadful confe- 
quences of a ftorm. Though the flag which conveyed 
this letter was fired upon, aad all communication refufed, 

I General 
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1 775 * General Montgomery found other means to convey a let- 
' — * — > ter of the fame tenor into the garrifon, but the inflexible 
firmnefs of the Governor could not be moved either 
by threats or dangers. The Americans foon after com- 
menced a bombardment with five fmall mortars, but with 
very little effe&. In a few days General Montgomery 
opened a fix gun battery, at the diftance of feven hundred 
yards from the walls, but his metal was too light to make 
any impreflion. 

The news of General Montgomery’s fuccefs in Canada, 
had filled the Colonies with expectations that the conqueft 
of Quebec would foon add frelh luftre to his already bril- 
liant fame. He knew well the confequences of popular 
difappointment, and was, befides, of opinion, that unlefs 
fomething dec i five was immediately done, the bufinefs of 
his previous acquifitions would in a great degree be loft 
to the American caufe. On both accounts he was ftrongly 
impelled to make every exertion for fatisfying the expec- 
tations and promoting the intereft of a people who had 
honoured him with fo great a fhare of their confidence. 
The government of Great Britain, in the extenfive province 
of Canada, was at that time reduced to the fingle town 
of Quebec. The aftonifhed world faw peaceful Colonifts 
fuddenly transformed into foldiers, and thefe marching 
through unexplored wildernefTes, and extending themfelves 
by conquefts, in the firft moment after they had affiumed 
the profeflion of arms. Towards the end of the year, the 
tide of fortune began to turn. Difientions broke out be 
tween Colonel Arnold and fome of his officers, threatening 
the annihilation of difcipline. The continental currency 
had no circulation in Canada, and all the hard money 
furnifhed for the expedition was nearly expended. — 
Difficulties of every kind were daily increaling. The ex- 
tremities of fatigue were confiantly to be encountered. 
The American General had not a fufficient number ot 
men to make proper reliefs in the daily labours they 
underwent ; and that inconfiderable number, worn down 
with toil, was conltantly expofed to the feverities of a 
Canada winter. The period for which a great part of 
his men had enlilled, being on the point of expiration. 
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he apprehended that they who were entitled to it, would 1775. 

infill on their difchargc. On ♦he other hand, he faw no v y — 

profpeft of daggering the refolution of the garrifon ; they 
were well fupplied with every thing necdrary for their 
defence, and were daily acquiring additional firmnefs. 

The extremity of winter was fall approaching. From 
thefe combined circumftances, General Montgomery was 
imprefled with a conviction, that the fiege fiiould either 
be raifed, or brought to a fummary termination. To 
ftorm the place was the only feafible method of effecting 
the latter purpofe ; but this was an undertaking, in which 
fucccfs was but barely polliblc. Great minds are feldom 
cxa 6 t calculators of danger ; nor do they minutely attend 
to the difficulties which obftruct the attainment of their 
objects. Fortune, in contempt of the pride of man, has 
ever had an influence in the fuccefs or failure of military 
enterprifes. Some of the greateft atchievements of that 
kind nave owed their fucccfs to a noble contempt of com- 
mon forms. 

The upper part of Quebec was furrounded with very 
ftrong works, and the accefs from the lower town was 
exceffively difficult, from its almoft perpendicular deep- 
nefs. General Montgomery, from a native intrepidity, 
and an ardent third for glory, overlooked all thefe dan- 
gers, and refolved at once either to carry the place or pe- 
rish in the attempt. Trufting much to his good fortune, 
confiding in the bravery of his troops, and their rcadi- 
nefs to follow whitherfoever he lhould lead, and depending 
fomewhat on the extenfivenefs of the works, he deter- 
mined to attempt the town by efcalade. 

The garrifon of Quebec at this timeconfiffed of about 
1520 men, of which 800 were militia, and 450 were fea- 
men belonging to the King's frigates, or merchants ffiips 
in the harbour. The reft were marines, regulars, or Co- 
lonel Maclean’s new-raifed emigrants. The American 
army confided of about 800 men. Some had been left at 
Montreal, and near a third of Arnold’s detachment, as 
has been related, had returned to Cambridge. 

General Montgomery having divided this little force 
into four detachments, ordered two feints to be made 
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x 775 » a g a ' n ft the upper town, one by Colonel Livingfton, at 
, — > the head of the Canadians, againft St. John’s Gate ; and 
the other by Major Brown, againft Cape Diamond, re- 
ferving to himfelf and Colonel Arnold the two principal 
attacks againft the lower town. At five o’clock in the 
morning General Montgomery advanced againft the lower 
Dec. 31. town. He parted the hrft barrier, and was juft opening to 
attack the fecond, when he was killed, together with his 
aid de camp, Captain John M’Pherfon, Captain Cheef- 
man, and fome others. This fo difpirited the men that Co- 
lonel Campbell, on whom the command devolved, thought 
proper to draw them off. In the mean time Colonel Ar- 
nold, at the head of about 350 men, paffed through St. 
Roques, and approached near a two-gun battery, without 
being difeovered. This he attacked, and though it was 
well defended, carried it, but with conliderable lofs. In 
this attack Colonel Arnold received a wound, which made 
it neceffary to carry him off the field of battle. His 
party neverthclefs continued the affault, and pufhing on, 
made themfelves mafters of a fecond barrier. Thefe 
brave men fuftained the force of the whole garrifon for 
three hours, but finding themfelves hemmed in, and 
without hopes either of fuccefs, relief, or retreat, they 
yielded to numbers, and the advantageous fituation of 
their adverfaries. The lofs of the Americans, in killed 
and wounded, was about 100, and 300 were taken pri - 
foners. Among the (lain were Captain Kendricks, Lieu- 
tenant Humphries, and Lieutenant Cooper. The behavi- 
our of the provincial troops was fuch as might have filenced 
thofe who had reproached them for being deficient in 
courage The molt experienced veterans could not have 
exceeded the firmnefs they difphyed in their Iaft attack. 
The irtue of this affault relieved the garrifon of Quebec 
from all apprehenfiens for its fafety. The provincials 
were fo much weakened, as to be fcarcely equal to their 
own defence. However, Colonel Arnold had the bold- 
nefs to encamp within three miles of the town, and had 
the addrefs, even with his reduced numbers, to impede 
the conveyance of refrefhments and provi lions into the 
garrifon. His fituation was extremely difficult. He was 

at 
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at an immenfe didance from thofe parts where effectual 
alfiilance could be expeded. On his firft entrance into 
the province, he had experienced much kind treatment 
from the inhabitants. The Canadians, befides being fickle 
in their rel'olutions, are apt to be biaired by fuCcefs. Their 
difpofiuon to aid the Americans became therefore daily 
more precarious. It was even difficult to keep the pro- 
vincial troops from returning to their refpedive homes. 
Their fufferings were great. While their adverfaries were 
comfortably houled in Quebec, they were expofed in the 
open air to the extreme rigour of the feafon. The fe- 
verity of a Canada winter was far beyond any thing with 
which they were acquainted. The fnow lay above four 
feet deep on a level. 

This deliverance of Quebec may be confidered as a proof 
how much may be done by one man for the prefervation 
of a country. It alfo proves that foldiers may in a ftiort 
time be formed out of the mafs of citizens. 

The conflid being over, the ill will which had fubfifted, 
during the fiege, between the royal and provincial troops 
gave way to fentiments of humanity. The Americans, 
who furrendered, were treated with kindnefs. Ample 
provifions were made for their wounded, and no unne- 
ccflary feverity (hewn to any. Few men have ever fallen 
in battle fo much regretted by both fides as General 
Montgomery. His many amiable qualities had procured 
him an uncommon ftiare of private affedion, and his great 
abilities an equal proportion of public efteem. Being 
iinceic lover of liberty, he had engaged in the American 
caufe from principle, and quitted the enjoyment of an eafy 
fortune, and the higheft domeftic felicity, to take an ac- 
tive ftiare in the fatigues and dangers of a war, inftituted 
for the defence of the community of which he was an 
adopted member. His well-known charader was almoft: 
equally efteemed by the friends and foes of the fide which 
he had efpoufed* In America he was celebrated as a 
martyr to the liberties of mankind ; in Great Britain as 
a mifguided good man, facrificing to what he fuppofed to 
be the rights of his country. His name w-as mentioned 

in Parliament with Angular refped. Some of the moft 
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1775. powerful fpeakers in that illuftrious AfTembly, displayed 

v y - — t their eloquence in founding his praife and lamenting his 

fate. Thofe in particular who had been his fellow fol- 
diers in the late war, expatiated on his many virtues. The 
Minifter himfelf acknowledged his worth, while he re- 
probated the caufe for which he fell. He concluded an 
involuntary panegyric, by faying, “ Curfe on his virtues, 
they have undone his country.” 

Though the invafion of Canada was finally unfuccefs- 
ful, yet the advantages which the Americans gained in 
the months of September and Odlober gave frefh fpirits 
to their army and people. The boldnefs of the enterprife 
might have taught Great Britain the folly of perfifting in 
the defign of fubjugating America. But inftead of pre- 
ferving the union, and reftoring the peace of the em- 
pire by repealing a few of her laws, fhe, from miftaken 
dignity, refolved on a more vigorous profecution of the 
war. 


CHAP. IX. 

‘Tranfaftions in Virginia , the Carolinas , Georgia, and the 
general State of Public Affairs in the Colonies . 

I T has already been mentioned, that the Colonifls from 
the rifing of Congrefs in O&ober 1774, and particu- 
larly after the Lexington battle, were attentive to the train- 
ing their militia, and making the neceflary preparations 
for their defence. 

The effe£ls of their arrangements for this purpofe va- 
ried with circumftances. 

Where there were no royal troops, and where ordinary 
prudence was obferved, the public peace was undifturbed. 
In other cafes, the intemperate zeal of governors, and 
the imprudent warmth of the people, anticipated the ca- 
lamities of war before its proper time. Virginia, though 
there was not a fingle Britifh foldier within its limits, 
was, by the indiferetion of its Governor, Lord Dunmore, 
involved, for feveral months, in difficulties, but little fhort 
of thofe to which the inhabitants of Maflachufctts were 

fubjc£ted. 
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fubje&ed. His Lordfhip was but illy fitted to be a t the 
helm in this tempeftuous feafon. His palfions predomi- 
nated over his underftanding, and precipitated him into 
meafures injurious both to the people whom he governed, 
and to the intereft of his royal mafter. The Virginians 
from the earlieft ftages of the controverfy had been in 
the foremoft line of oppofition to the claims of Great 
Britain, but at the fame time treated Lord Dunmore with 
the attention that was due to his ftation. In common 
with the other provinces they had taken effectual mea- 
fures to prepare their militia for the purpofes of de- 
fence. 



While they were purfuing this obje&, his Lordfhip en- Apr. 20# 
gaged a party belonging to a royal veflel in James’ River, 
to convey fome public powder from a magazine in Wil- 
liamfburg on board their fhip. The value or quantity 
of the powder was inconfiderable, but the circumftances 
attending its removal begat fufpicions that Lord Dunmore 
meant to deprive the inhabitants of the means of defence. 

They were therefore alarmed, and aflembled with arms 
to demand its reftitution. By the interpofition of the 
mayor and corporation of Williamfburg extremities were 
prevented. Reports were foon after fpread that a fecond 
attempt to fob the magazine was intended. The inhabi- 
tants again took arms, and inftitutcd nightly patroles, 
with a determined refolution to protedl it. The Governor 
was irritated at thefe commotions, and in the warmth of 
his temper threatened to fet up the royal ftandard — cn- 
franchife the negroes, and arm them againft their maf- 
ters. This irritated, but did not intimidate. Several 
public meetings were held in the different counties, in all 
of which the removal of the powder from the magazine, 
and the Governor’s threats, were feverely condemned. 

Some of the gentlemen of Hanover and the neighbour- 
ing counties aflembled in arms, under the condudl of 
Mr. Patrick Henry, and marched towards Williamf- 
burg, with an avowed defign to obtain reftitution of 
the powder, and to take meafures for fecuring the pub- 
lic treafury. This ended in a negotiation, by which 
it W2S agreed, that payment for the powder, by 
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1775- the receiver general of the Colony, fhould be accepted irt 
** — v — * lieu of reftitution ; and that upon the engagement of the 
inhabitants of Williamfburg to guard both the treafury 
and the magazine, the armed parties fhould return to their 
habitations. 

The alarm of this affair induced Lord Dunmore to 
fend his lady and family on board the Fowey man of war 
in James’ River. About the fame time his Lordfhip, with 
the a (lift a nee of a detachment of marines, fortified his 
palace and furrounded it with artillery. He foon after 
ilfued a proclamation, in which Mr. Henry and his af- 
fociatcs were charged with rebellious practices, and the 
prefent commotions were attributed to a defire in the 
people of changing the eflablifhed form of government. 
Several meetings were held in the neighbouring counties, 
in which the conducl of Mr. Henry and of his affociates 
was applauded, and refolutions were adopted, that at 
every rifque he and they fhould be indemnified. About 
this times copies of fome letters from Governor Dunmore 
to the Minifter of the American department were made 
public. Thcfc in the opinion of the Virginians contain- 
ed unfair and unjuft reprefentations of fatfts, and alfo of 
their temper and difpolition. Many fevere things were 
faid on both fides, and fame, as ufual, magnified or mif- 
reprefented whatever was faid or done. One diftruft be- 
gat another. Every thing tended to produce a fpirit of 
difeontent, and the fever of the public mind daily in- 
creafed. 

In this ftate of diforder the Governor convened the Ge- 
neral Aftembly. The leading motive for this unexpected 
meafure was to procure their approbation and acceptance 
of the terms of the conciliatory motion agreed to in Par- 
liament, on the 20th of the preceding February. His 
Lordfhip introduced this to their confideration, in a long 
and plaufible fpcech. In a few days they prefented their 
addrefs in anfwer, in which, among other grounds of 
rejection, they ftated that, “ the propofed plan only 
changed the form of opprelTion without lefi'ening its 
burthen but they referred the papers for a final deter- 
mination to Congrcfr. For themfelves they declared, 

“ We 
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<c We have exhaufted every mode of application which 
our invention could fuggeft, as proper and promifing. 

We have decently remonftrated with Parliament : they 
have added new injuries to the old. We have wearied 
our King with fupplications : he has not deigned to an- 
fwer us. We have appealed to the native honour and 
juftice of the Britifh nation : their efforts in our favour 
have been hitherto ineffectual.” 

The AfTembly, among their firft a£ts, appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the caufes of the late difturbances, 
and particularly to examine the ftate of the magazine* 

They found mod of the remaining powder buried ; the 
mufkets deprived of their locks, and fpring guns plant- 
ed in the magazine. Thefe difcoveries irritated the peo- 
ple, and occafioned intemperate exprefTions of refent- 
ment. Lord Dunmore quitted the palace privately, and May 2 , 
retired on board the Fowey man of war, which then lay 
hear York-Town. He left a mefTage for the Houfe of Bur* 
gefles, acquainting them “ that he thought it prudent 
to retire to a place of fafety, having reafon to believe that 
he was in conftant danger of falling a facrifice to popular 
fury ; he neverthelefs hoped they would proceed in the 
great bufinefs before them ; and he engaged to render the 
communication between him and the houfe as eafy and 
as fa fe as poflible. He aflured them that he would at- 
tend as heretofore, to the duties of his office, and that he 
was well difpofed to reftore that harmony which had been 
unhappily interrupted.” 

This mefTage produced a joint addrefs from the Coun- 
cil and Houfe of Burgeffes, in which they reprefented his 
Lordfhip’s fears to be groundlefs, and declared their wil- 
lingnefs to concur in any meafure he would propofe for 
the fecurity of himfelf and family ; and concluded by 
intreating his return to the palace. Lord Dunmore in a 
reply, j unified his apprehenfions of danger from the 
threats which had been repeatedly thrown out. He charg- 
ed the Houfe of BurgefTes with countenancing the violent 
proceedings of the people, and with a defign to ufurp the 
executive power, and fubvert the conftitution. This pro- 
duced a reply fraught with recrimination and defenfive 
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j „„ ^ arguments. Every incident afforded frefh room for alterca* 
. 1 0 j tion. There was a continued intercourfe by addrefTes, 
mefTages, and anfwers, between the Houfe of BurgefTes 
and the Fowey, but little of the public bufinefs was com- 
pleted. His Lordfhip was {fill acknowledged as the law- 
ful governor of the province, but did not think proper 
to fet his foot on fhore, in the country over which his 
functions were to be exercifed. 

At length, when the neceflary bills were ready for rati- 
fication, the Council and BurgefTes jointly entreated the 
Governor’s prefence to give his aflent to them and finifh 
the feffion. After feveral melfages and anfwers, Lord 
Dunmore peremptorily refufed to meet the Affcmbly at 
the capital, their ufual place of deliberation ; but faid he 
would be ready to receive them on the next Monday, at 
his prefent rchdence on board the Fowey, for the purpofe 
of giving his afTent to fuch bills as he fhould approve of. 
Upon receiving this anfwer, the Houfe of BurgefTes 
paired refolutions in which they declared, that the mef- 
fage requiring them to attend the Governor on board 
a Ihip of war, was a high breach of their rights and pri- 
vileges — that they had reafon to fear a dangerous at- 
tack was meditated againff the Colony, and it was there- 
fore their opinion, that they fhould prepare for the pre- 
ieivation of their rights and liberties. After flrongly 
profefling loyalty to the King, and amity to the Mother 
Country, they broke up their fefTion. The royal go- 
fuly 18. vernment in Virginia from that day ceafed. Soon after, 
a Convention of Delegates was appointed to fupply the 
place of the Aflembly. As thefe had an unlimited con- 
fidence repofed in them, they became at once pofTeflTed of 
undefined difcretionary powers, both legiflative and exe- 
cutive. They exercifed this authority for the fecurity of 
their conffituents. They raifed and embodied an armed 
force, and took other meafures for putting the Colony 
in a {fate of defence. They publifhed a juffification of 
their condu£I, and fet forth the neceffity of the mea- 
fures they had adopted. They concluded with profeflions 
of loyalty, and declared that though they were deter- 
mined at every hazard to maintain their rights and pri- 
vileges, 
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vileges, it was alfo their fixed refolution to difband fuch 1 775. 
forces as were railed for the defence of the Colony, when- v — v — ' 
ever their dangers were removed. The headftrong paf- 
lions of Lord Dunmore precipitated him into farther fol- 
lies. With the aid of the loyalifts, run-away negroes* 
and fome frigates that were on the ftation, he eftabliftied 
a marine force. By degrees, he equipped and armed a 
number of velfels of different kinds and fizes, in one of 
which he conftantly refided, except when he went on 
fhore in a hoftile manner. This force was calculated 
only for depredation, and never became equal to any ef- 
fential fervice. Obnoxious perfons were feized and taken 
on board ; negroes were carried off, plantations ra- 
vaged, and houfes burnt. Thefe proceedings occalioncd 
the fending of fome detachments of the new-raifed pro- 
vincial forces to proteft the coafts. This produced a pre- 
datory war, from which neither honour nor benefit could 
be acquired, and in which every neceflary from on ftiore 
was purchafed at the rifk of blood. The forces under 0 £l. 25. 
his Lordlhip attempted to burn Hampton ; but the crews 
of the royal veffels employed in that bufinefs, though 
they had begun to cannonade it, were fo annoyed by 
riflemen from on ftiore, that they were obliged to quit 
their ftation. In a few days after this repulfe, a procla- Nov. 7. 
mation was iffued by the Governor, dated on board the 
fliip William, off Norfolk, declaring, that as the civil law 
was at prefent infufficient to punifh treafon and traitors, 
martial law ftiould take place and be executed throughout 
the Colony $ and requiring all perfons capable of bearing 
arms to repair to his Majefty’s ftandard, or to be confi- 
dered as traitors. He alfo declared all indented fervants, 
negroes, and others, appertaining to rebels, who were able 
and willing to bear arms, and who joined his Majefty’s 
forces, to be free. 

Among the circumftances which induced the rulers of 
Great Britain to count on an eafy conqueft of America, 
the great number of flaves had a conliderable weight. 

On the fea coaft of five of the moft fouthern provinces, 
the number of flaves exceeded that of freemen. It was 
fuppofed* that the proffer of freedom would detach them 

from 
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1:775. from their mafter’s intereft, and bind them by ftrong ties 
> to fupport the royal ftandard. Perhaps, under favour- 
able circumftances, thefe expe&ations would in fome de- 
gree have been realifed ; but Lord Dunmore’s indifcre- 
tion deprived his royal matter of this refources. Six 
months had elapfed fince his Lordfhip firft threatened its 
adoption. The negroes had in a great meafure ceafed 
to believe, and the inhabitants to fear. It excited lefs 
furprize, and produced lefs effed, than if it had been 
more immediate and unexpe£led. The country was now 
in a tolerable ttate of defence, and the force for protec- 
ting the negroes, in cafe they had clofed with his Lordfhip's 
offer, was far fhort of what would have been neceffary 
for their fecurity. The injury done the royal caufe 
by the bare propofal of the fcheme, far outweighed any 
advantage that refulted from it. The Colonifts were 
ttruck with horror, and filled with deteftation of a go- 
vernment which was exercifed in loofening the bands of 
fociety, and deftroying domettic fecurity. T he union 
and vigour which was given to their oppofition was great, 
while the additional force acquired by his Lordfhip was in- 
confiderable. It, neverthelefs, produced fome effe£t in 
Norfolk and the adjoining country, where his Lordfhip 
was joined by fevcral hundreds, both whites and blacks. 
The Governor having once more got footing. on the main, 
amufed himfelf with hopes of acquiring the glory of re- 
ducing one part of the province by means of the other. 
The provincials had now an objeifl againtt which they 
might dire& their arms. An expedition was therefore 
concerted againtt the force which had taken port at Nor- 
folk. To prote£l his adherents Lord Dunmore conftru&ed 
a fort at the great bridge, on the Norfolk fide, and fur- 
nifhed it with artillery. The provincials alfo fortified 
themfelvcs near to the fame place, with a narrow caufe- 
way in their front. In this flate both parties continued 
Dec. 9. quiet for fome days. The royalitts commenced an attack. 

Captain Fordyce, at the head of about 60 Britifh grena- 
diers, palled the caufeway, and boldly marched up td 
the provincial entrenchments with fixed bayonets. T hey 
were expofed without cover to the fire of the provincial* 

in 
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in front, and enfiladed by another part of their works. 1775. 
The brave captain and feveral of his men fell ; the lieu- 1 
tenant, with others, were taken, and all who furvived 
were wounded. The Haves in this engagement were more 
prejudicial to their Britifh employers than to the provin- 
cials. Captain Fordyce was interred by the vigors with 
military honors. The Engliih prifoners were treated with 
kindnefs, but the Americans who had joined the King’s 
ftandard, experienced the refentment of their country- 
men. 

The royal forces, on the enfuing night, evacuated their 
port at the great bridge, and Lord Dunmore (hortly after 
abandoned Norfolk, and retired with his people on board 
his (hips. Many of the Tories, a name which was given 
to thofe who adhered to the royal intereft, fought the 
fame afylum for themfelves and moveable effe&s. The 
provincials took pofleflion of Norfolk, and the fleet, with 
its new incumbrances, moved to a greater diftance. The 
people on board, cut off from all peaceable intercourfe 
with the (hore, were diftrefled for provifions and necef- 
faries of every kind. This occafioned fundry unimpor- 
tant contefts between the provincial forces and the armed 
fhips and boats. At length, on the arrival of the Liver- 
pool man of war from England, a flag was fent on fliore 
to put the queftion, whether they would fupply his Ma- 
jefty’s (hips with provifions ? An anfwer was returned 
in the negative. It was then determined to deftroy the 
town. This was carried into effe&, and Norfolk was 
reduced to afhes. The whole lofs was eftimated at 
300,0001. fterling. The provincials, to deprive the fliips Jan. 1. 
of every refource of fupply, deftroyed the houfes and 1776. 
plantations that were near the water, and obliged the 
people to move their cattle, provifions, and effe&s, farther 
into the country. Lord Dunmore, with his fleet, con- 
tinued for feveral months on the coaft and in the rivers of 
Virginia. His unhappy followers fuffered a complica^ 
tion of diftrefles. The fcarcity of water and provifions, 
the clofenefs and filth of the fmall veflels, produced dif- 
eafes which were fatal to many, efpecially to the negroes. 
Though his whole force was trifling when compared with 
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1776. the refources of Virginia, yet the want of fuitable armed 

v v < veflels made its cxpulfion imprafticable. The experience 

of that day evinced the inadequacy of land forces for the 
defence of a maritime country ; and the extenfive mif- 
chief which may be done by even an inconfiderable ma- 
rine, when unoppofed in its own way. The want of a 
navy was both feen and felt. Some arrangements to pro- 
cure one were therefore made. Either the expedition 
of an attack from this quarter, or the fufferings of the 
crews on board, induced his Lordfliip, in the fummer 1776, 
to bum the lead valuable of his veflels, and to fend the 
remainder, amounting to 30 or 40 fail, to Florida, Ber- 
muda, and the Weft Indies. The hopes which Lord Dun- 
more had entertained of fubduing Virginia by the co- 
operation of the negroes terminated with this movement. 
The unhappy Africans who had engaged in it are faid 
to have almolt univerfally perifhed. 

While thefe tranfadlions were carrying on, another 
fcheme, in which Lord Dunmore was a party, in like 
manner mifearried. It was in contemplation to raife a 
confiderable force at the back of the Colonies, particu- 
larly in Virginia and the Carolinas. One Connelly, a 
native of Pennfylvania, was the framer of the defign. 
He had gained the approbation of Lord Dunmore, and 
had been font by him to General Gage at Bofton, ana 
from him he received a commiflion to add as colonel com- 
mandant. It was intended that the Britifli garrifons at 
Detroit, and fome other remote pofts, with their artil- 
lery and ammunition, fliould be fubfervient to this de- 
lign. Connelly alfo hoped for the aid of the Canadians 
and Indians. He w r as authorifed to grant commiflions, 
and to have the fupreme diredtion of the new forces. As 
foon as they were in readinefs he was to penetrate through 
Virginia, and to meet Lord Dunmore near Alexandria, 
on the river Potowmac. Connelly was taken up on fuf- 
picion, by one of the committees in Maryland, while 
on his way to the feene of adlion. The papers found 
in his pofleflion betrayed the whole. Among thefe was 
a general (ketch of the plan, and a letter from Lord 

Dunmore to one of the Indian chiefs. He was impri- 

foned, 
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foned, and the papers publifhed. So many fortunate 
efcapes induced a belief among ferious Americans, that 
their caufe was favoured by Heaven. The various pro- 
jefts which were devifed and put in operation againft 
them, pointed out the increafing neceflity of union, while 
the havock made on their coalts, the proffer of freedom 
to their {laves, and the encouragement propofed to Indians 
for making war on their frontier inhabitants, quickened 
their refentment againft Great Britain. 

North-Carolina was more fortunate than Virginia. 
The Governors of both were perhaps equally zealous for 
the royal intereft, and the people of both equally attached 
to the caufe of America, but the former efcaped with a 
fmaller portion of public calamity. Several regulations 
were at this time adopted by moft of the provinces. 
Councils of fafety, committees, and conventions, were com- 
mon fubftitutes for regular government. Similar plans 
for raifing, arming, and fupporting troops, and for train- 
ing the militia, were from north to fouth generally 
adopted. In like manner royal Governors throughout 
the provinces were exerting themfelves in attaching the 
people to the fchemes of Great Britain. Governor Mar- 
tin, of North-Carolina, was particularly zealous in this 
bufinefs : he fortified and armed his palace at Newbern, 
that it might anfwer the double purpofe of a garrifon and 
magazine. While he was thus employed, fuch commo- 
tions were excited among the people, that he thought it 
expedient to retire on board a Hoop of war in Cape Fear 
river. The people, on examining, found powder and 
various military ftores which had been buried in his gar- 
den and yard. Governor Martin, though he had aban- 
doned his ufual place of refidence, continued his exer- 
tions for reducing North-Carolina to obedience. He par- 
ticularly addrefled himfelf to the regulators and High- 
land emigrants. The former had acquired this name 
from their attempting to regulate the adminiftration of 
juftice in the remote fettlements, in a fummary manner 
fubverfive of the public peace. They had fuffered the 
confequences of oppofing royal government, and from 

obvious principles of human nature, were difpofed to 

fup- 
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1 776. fupport the authority whofe power to puniffi they had 
J recently experienced. The Highland emigrants had been 
but a (hort time in America, and were yet more under 
the influence of Europeean ideas than thofc which their 
new fltuation was calculated to infpire. Governor Mar- 
tin fcnt commiffions among thefe people for raifing and 
commanding regiments; and he granted one toMr.M‘Do- 
nald to adt as their general. He alfo fent them a pro- 
clamation, commanding all perfons, on their allegiance, 
to repair to the royal ffandard. This was erected by 
General M‘Donald, about the middle of February. Upon 
the flrft intelligence of their affembling, Brigadier-gene- 
ral Moore, with fome provincial troops and militia, and 
fome pieces of cannon, marched to oppofe them. He 
took poffeffion of Rock Fifh Bridge, and threw up fome 
works. He had not been there many days when McDo- 
nald approached, and fent a letter to Moore, inclofing 
the Governor’s proclamation, and advifing him and his 
party to join the King’s ffandard ; and adding, that in 
cafe of refufal they muff: be treated as enemies. To this 
Moore replied, that he and his officers confidered them- 
felves as engaged in a caufe the mod glorious and ho- 
nourable in the world, the defence of mankind ; and in 
his turn offered, that if M‘ Donald’s party laid down their 
arms they fliould be received as friends, but, othervvife 
thev muff expedl confequences fimilar to thofe which 
they threatened. Soon after this General McDonald, with 
his adherents, puffied on to join Governor Martin, but 
Colonels Lillington and Cafwell, with about 1000 mili- 
tia men, took poffeffion of Moore’s Creek Bridge, which 
lay in their way, and raifed a fmall breaff-work to fe- 
cure themfelves. 

On the next morning the Highland emigrants at- 
Feb 27. tac ^ ec ^ militia ported at the bridge, but M‘Cleod, the 
' fecond in command, and fome more of their officers 
being killed at the flrft onfet, they fled with precipitation. 
General M‘Donald was taken prifoner, and the whole of 
his party broken and difperfed. This overthrow pro- 
duced confequences very injurious to the Britiffi intereft. 

A roval fleet and army was expedted on the coaft. A 

jundtion 
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jun&ion formed between them and the Highland emi- 1776. 
grants in the interior country, might have made a fenfible -v— 
imprellion on the province. From an eagernefs to do 
fomething, the infurgents prematurely took, arms, and 
being crulhed before the arrival of proper fupport, their 
fpirits were fo entirely broken, that no future effort could 
be expe&ed from them. 

While the war raged only in MafTachufetts, each pro- 
vince condu&ed itfelf as under the expe&ation of being 
next attacked. Georgia, though a majority of its inhabi- 
tants were at firfl againft the meafures, yet about the middle 
of this year, joined the other Colonies. Having not con- 
curred in the petitions from Congrefs to the King, they 
petitioned by themfelves, and ftated their rights and grie- 
vances, in firm and decided language. They alfo adopted 
the continental aiTociation, and fent on their deputies to 
Congrefs. 

In South-Carolina there was an eagernefs to be pre- 
pared for defence, which was not furpafTed in any of the 
provinces. Regiments were raifed — forts were built — 
the militia trained, and every neceflary preparation made 
for that purpofe. Lord William Campbell, the royal 
Governor, endeavoured to form a party for the fupport of 
Government, and was in fome degree fuccefsiul. Dif- 
trufting his perfonal fafety on fhore, about the middle of 
September he took up his refidcnce on board an armed 
vclfel in the harbour. 

The royal government (till exifted in name and form ; 
but the real power which the people obeyed, was excrcifed 
by a Provincial Congrefs, a Council of Safety, and fubor- 
dinate commitees. To conciliate the friendlhip of the In- 
dians, the popular leaders fent a fmall fupply of powder 
into the country. They who were oppofed to Congrefs, 
embodied, and robbed the waggons which were employed 
in its tranfportation. To inflame the minds of their ad- 
herents, they propagated a report that the powder was 
intended to be given to the Indians for the purpofe of 
mafTacreing the friends of royal government. The inha- 
bitants took arms, fome to fupport royal government, but 
others to fupport the American meafures. The royalifts 

adled 
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a&ed feebly, and were eahly overpowered. They were 
di (heartened by the fuperior numbers that oppofed 
them ; they every where gave way, and were obliged 
either to fiy or feign fubmiflion. Solicitations had been 
made about this time for royal forces to awe the fouthern 
provinces, but without effect, till the proper feafon was 
over. One fcheme for this purpofe was fruftrated by a 
Angular device. Private intelligence had been received 
of an exprefs being fent from Sir James Wright, Governor 
of Georgia, to General Gage. By him the necedity of 
ordering a part of the royal army to the fouthward was 
fully Hated. The exprefs was waylaid, and compelled by 
two gentlemen to deliver his letters. One to General Gage 
was kept back, and another one forwarded in its room. 
The feal and hand writing were fo exaCtly imitated that 
the deception was not fufpeCted. The forged letter was 
received and aCted upon ; it dated fuch a degree of peace 
and tranquillity as induced an opinion that there was no 
necedity of fending royal troops to the fouthward. While 
thefe dates were thus left to themfelves, they had time 
and opportunity to prepare for extremities, and in the 
mean time the friends of royal government were fcverally 
crufhed. A feries of difaders followed the royal caufe 
in the year 1775* General Gage’s army was cooped up 
in Bolton, and rendered ufelefs. In the fouthern dates, 
where a final 1 force would have made an impredion, the 
royal Governors were unfupported. Much was done to 
irritate the Colonids and to cement their union, but very 
littlo, either in the way of conqued or concedion, to fub-. 
due their fpirits or conciliate their affections. 

In this year the people of America generally took their 
fide. Every art was made ufe of by the popular leaders to 
attach the inhabitants to their royal caufe ; nor were the vo- 
taries of the royal intered ina&ive. But little impredion 
was made by the latter, except among the uninformed. 
The great mafs of the wealth, learning, and induence, in 
all the fouthern Colonies, and in mod of the northern, 
was in favour of the American caufe. Some aged per- 
fons were exceptions to the contrary. Attached to an- 
cient habits, and enjoying the fruits of their indudry. 
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they were flow in approving new meafures fubverflve of 
the former, and endangering the latter. A few who had 
balked in the funlhine of court favour, were reftrained 
by honour, principle, and intereft, from forfaking the 
fountain of their enjoyments. Some feared the power of 
Britain, and others doubted the perfeverance of America ; 
but a great majority refolved to hazard every thing in pre- 
ference to a tame fubmillion. In the beginning of the year, 
the Colonifts were farmers, merchants, and mechanics ; 
but in its clofe they had aflumed the profeflion of foldiers. 
So fudden a transformation of fo numerous and fo difper- 
fed a people is without a parallel. 

This year was alfo remarkable for the general termi- 
nation of royal government : this was effected without 
any violence to its executive officers. The new fyftem 
was not fo much forcibly impofed or dcflgnedly adopted, 
as introduced through necellity, and the imperceptible 
agency of a. common danger, operating uniformly on the 
mind of the public. The royal governors, for the molt 
part, voluntarily abdicated their government, and retired 
on board (hips of war. They alfigned for reafon, that 
they apprehended perfonal danger, but this, in every in- 
ftance, was unfounded. Perhaps thefe reprefentatives of 
royalty thought, that as they were conftitutionally necef- 
fary to the adminiftration of juftice, the horrors of anar- 
chy would deter the people from profecuting their oppo- 
fition. If they a£tcd from this principle, they were mis- 
taken.- Their withdrawing from the exercife of their of- 
ficial duties, both furniflied an apology, and induced a 
neccflity for organizing a fyltem ot government indepen- 
dent of royal authority. By encouraging oppoiition to the 
popular meafures, they involved their lriends in great 
diftrefs. The unfuccefsful infurrcaions which they fo- 
mented, being improperly timed, and unfupported, were 
eafily overthrown, and actually llrcngthened the popular 
government which they meant to deltroy. 
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Tranfafiions of MaJJ'achufetts, and Evacuation of Boflotu 

A S the year 1775 drew near to a clofe, the friends 
of Congrefs were embarrafled with a new diffi- 
culty. Their army was temporary, and only engaged to 
ferve out the year. The objedt for which they had taken 
up arms was not yet obtained. Every reafon which 
had previoufly induced the provinces to embody a mili- 
tary force, {till exifted, and with increafing weight. It 
was therefore refolved to form a new army. The fame 
flattering hopes were indulged, that an army for the en- 
fuing year would anfwer every purpofe. A committee 
of Congrefs, confuting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch, and 
Mr. Harrifon, repaired to head quarters at Cambridge, 
and there, in conjundtion with General Wafhingt on, made 
arrangements for organizing an army for the year 1776* 
It was prefumed that the fpirit which had hitherto ope- 
rated on the yeomanry of the country, would induce 
mod of the fame individuals to engage for another 
twelvemonth, but on experiment it was found that much 
of their military ardour had already evaporated. The firft 
impulfe of paffion, and the novelty of the feene, had 
brought many to the field, who had great objections 
againft continuing in the military line. They found, that 
to be foldiers, required facrifices of which, when they af- 
fumedthat character, they had no idea. So unacquainted 
were the bulk of the people with the mode of carrying 
on modern war, that many of them flew to arms with 
the delufive expectation of fettling the whole difpute by 
a few decifive and immediate engagements. Experience 
foon taught them, that to rifk life in open fighting was 
but a part of the foldier’s duty. Several of the inferior 
officers retired — the men frequently refufed to enlifl, un- 
lcfs they were allowed to chufe their officers. Others 
would not engage unlcfs they were indulged with fur- 
loughs. Fifty would apply together for leave of ab- 
fence ; indulgence threatened lefs ruinous confequences 
than a refufal would probably have produced. On the 
whole, enliftments went on fiowly. Though the recruits 

for 
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for the new army had not arrived, yet the Connecticut 
troops, whofe time expired on the firft of December, ** v 
could not be perfuaded to continue in fervice. On their 
way home, feveral of them were flopped by the country 
people and compelled to return. When every thing 
leemcd to be expofcd by the departure of fo great a 
part of the late army, the militia was called on for a tem- 
porary aid. A new difficulty obftruCted as well the re- 
cruiting of the army, as the coming in of the militia. 

Sundry perfons infefted with the fmall pox, were fentout 
of Boflon and landed at Point Shirley. Such was the 
dread of that difeafe, that the Britifh army fcarcely ex- 
cited equal terror. So many difficulties retarded the re- 
cruiting fervice, that on the laftday of the year 1775* 
whole American army amounted to no more than 9^5° 
men. Of the remarkable events with which this import 
tant year was replete, it was not the leaft, that within 
mufket fhot of twenty Britifli regiments, one army was 

difbanded and another enlifted. 

All this time the Britifli troops at Boflon were fuffer- 
ing the inconvenience ot a blockade. From the 19 th 
of April they were cut off from thofe refrefhments which 
their fituation required ; their fupplies from Britain 
did not reach the coaft for a long time after they were 
expeCted. Several were taken by the American cruifers, 
and others were loft at fea. This was in particular the 
fate of many of their coal (hips. The want of fuel was 
peculiarly felt in a climate where the winter is both fe- 
vere and tedious. They relieved themfelves in part from 
their fufferings on this account, by the timber of houfes 
which they pulled down and burnt. Velfels were dif- 
patched to the Weft Indies to procure provifions; but 
the iflands were fo ftraitened that they could afford but 
little affiftance. Armed (hips and tranfports were or- 
dered to Georgia with an intent to procure rice, but the 
people of that province, with the aid of a party from 
South-Carolina, fo effectually oppofed them, that of 
eleven veffiels, only two got off fafe with their cargoes. It 
was not till the flock of the garrifon was nearly exhaufted, 
that the tranfports from England entered the port ot 

Boflon, and relieved the diftrclfcs of the garrifon. 
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While the troops within the lines were apprehenfive 
of fuffering from want of provifions, the troops without 
were equally uneafy for want of employment. Ufed to 
labour and motion on their farms, they but illy relifhed 
the inactivity and confinement of a camp life. Fiery 
fpirits declaimed in favour of an aflault. They pre- 
ferred a bold fpirit of enterprizc to that paflive forti- 
tude which bears up under prefent evils, while it waits 
for favourable junctures. To be in readinefs for an 
January attempt of this kind, a council of war recommended to 
call in 7280 militia men, from New-Hampfhire or Con- 
necticut. This number added to the regular army before 
Bolton, would have made an operating force of about 
i7,ooomen. 

The provincials laboured under great inconveniencies 
from the want of arms and ammunition. Very early in 
the contcft, the King of Great Britain, by proclamation, 
forbad the exportation of warlike ftores to the Colonies. 
Great exertions had been made to manufacture fait petre 
and gunpowder, but the fupply was flow and inade- 
quate. A fecret committee of Congrcfs had been apw 
pointed, with ample powers to lay in a (lock of this ne- 
cclfary article. Some fwift failing vellels had been dif- 
patched to the coalt of Africa, to purchafe what could 
be procured in that diftant region. A party from Char- 
leftown forcibly took about i7,ooolbs. of powder from a 
veflel near the bar of St. Auguftine. Some time after, 
Commodore Hopkins (tripped Providence, one of the Ba- 
hama iliands, of a quantity of artillery and ftores ; but the 
whole procured from all thefe quarters w'as far fhort of 
a fufficiency. In order to fupply the new army before 
Bolton with the neceflary means of defence, an applica- 
tion was made to Maliachufetts for arms, but on exami- 
nation it was found that their public ftores afforded only 
200. Orders were ilfued to purchafe firelocks from 
private perfons, but few had any to fell, and fewer would 
part with them. In the month of February, there were 
2000 of the American infantry who were deftitute of 
arms. Powder was equally fcarce, and yet daily appli- 
cations wera made for the dividends of the fmall quantity 

which 
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*which was on hand, for the defence of various parts 
threatened with invafion. The eaftern Colonies pre- 
fented an unufual fight ; a powerful enemy fafely in- 
trenched in their firft city, while a fleet was ready to 
tranfport them to any part of the coal! ; a numerous 
body of hufbandmen was refolutely bent on oppofi- 
tion, but without the neceflary arms and ammunition 
for felf-defence. The eyes of all were fixed on General 
Wafhington, and from him it was unreafonably expedled 
that he would, by a bold exertion, free the town ot Bof- 
ton from the Britifh troops. The dangerous fituation of 
public affairs led him to conceal the real fcarcity of arms 
and ammunition, and with that magnanimity which is 
chara&criftical of great minds, to fuller his character to be 
afTailed, rather than vindicate himfelf by expoiing his 
many wants. There were not wanting perfons, who, 
judging from the fuperior numbers of men in the Ameri- 
can army, boldly aflerted, that if the commander in chief 
was not defirous of prolonging his importance at the head 
of an army, he might, by a vigorous exertion, gain pof- 
feflion of Bofton. Such fuggeftions were reported and be- 
lieved by feveral, while they were uncontradi&ed by the 
General, who chofe to rifle his fame, rather than expofe 
his army and his country. 

Agreeably to the requeft of the council of war, about 
7000 of the militia had rendezvoufed in February. Ge- 
neral Wafhington ftated to his officers that the troops 
in camp, together with the re-inforcements which had 
been called for, and were daily coming in, would amount 
nearly to 17,000 men — that he had not powder fuffi- 
cient for a bombardment, and afked their advice whether, 
as reinforcements might be daily expected to the enemy, 
it would not be prudent before that event took place, to 
make an aflault on the Britifh lines. The propolition 
was negatived ; but it was recommended to take polfef- 
fion of Dorchelter Heights. To conceal this defign, and 
to divert the attention of the garrifon, a bombardment of 
the town from other dire&ions commenced, and was car- 
ried on for three days with as much brifknefs as a defi- 
cient (lock of powder would admit. In this firfl eflay, 

three 
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three of the mortars were broken, either from a defe& in 
their conftru&ion, or more probably from ignorance of 
the proper mode of ufing them. 

The night of the 4th of March was fixed upon for 
taking polTeflion of Dorchefter Heights. A covering party 
of about 800 men led the way ; thefe were followed 
by the carts with the intrenching tools, and 1200 of a 
working party, commanded by General Thomas. In the 
rear there werfc more than 200 carts, loaded with fafeines, 
and hay in bundles. While the cannon were playing in 
other parts, the greateft filence was kept by this working 
party. The adtive zeal of the indullrious provincials 
completed lines of defence by the morning, which afto- 
nilhed the garrifon. The difference between Dorchefter 
Heights on the evening of the 4th, and the morning of 
the 5th, feemed to realife the tales of romance. The Ad- 
miral informed General Howe, that if the Americans kept 
polTeflion of thefe heights, he would not be able to keep 
one of his Majefty’s ihips in the harbour. It was there- 
fore determined in a council of w r ar, to attempt to dif- 
lodgc them. An engagement was hourly expedled. It 
was intended by General Wafhington, in that cafe, to force 
his way into Bofton with 4000 men, who were to have 
embarked at the mouth of Cambridge river. The mili- 
tia had come forward with great alertnefs, each bringing 
three days provifion, in expedition of an immediate af- 
fauit. The men were in high fpirits, and impatiently 
waiting for the appeal. 

They were reminded that it was the 5th of March, 
and were called upon to avenge the death of their coun- 
trymen killed on that day. The many eminences in and 
near Bofton, which overlooked the ground on which it 
was expe&ed that the contending parties would engage, 
were crowded with numerous fpedlators. But General 
Howe did not intend to attack till the next day. In order 
to be ready for it, the tranfports went down in the 
evening towards the caftle. In the night a moft violent 
ftorm, and towards morning a heavy flood of rain came 
on. A carnage was thus providentially prevented, that 
would probably have equalled, if not exceeded the fatal 

one 
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one on 17th of June at Bunker’s Hill. In this fituation it 1 77 ^* 
was agreed by the Britifti in a council of war, to evacuate v — » — 
the town as foon as poflible. 

In a few days after, a flag came out of Bofton with 
a paper figned by four fele£l men, informing, “ that they 
had applied to General Robertfon, who, on an applica- 
tion to General Howe, was authorifed to allure them that 
he had no intention of burning the town, unlefs the 
troops under his command were moleftcd during their 
embarkation, or at their departure, by the armed force 
without.” When this paper was prefented to General 
Waihington, he replied, “ that as it was an unauthen- 
ticated paper, and without an addrefs, and not obliga- 
tory on General Howe, he could take no notice of it 
but at the fame time intimated hi-s good wifties for the 
fecurity of the town. 

A proclamation was iflued by General Howe, ordering 
all woollen and linen goods to be delivered to Crean 
Brulh, Efq. Shops were opened and dripped of their 
goods. A licentious plundering took place ; much was 
carried off, and more was wantonly deftroyed. Tbcfe 
irregularities were forbidden in orders, and the guilty 
threatened with death, but, neverthelefs, every mifehief 
which difappointed malice could fugged was committed. 

The Britifh, amounting to more than 7000 men, eva- March 
cuated Bofton, leaving their barracks Handing, and aifo a 17* 
number of pieces of cannon fpiked, four large iron fea 
mortars, and (lores 10 the value of 30,0001. They de- 
molifhed.the caftle, and knocked off the trunnions of 
the cannon. Various incidents caufed a delay of nine 
days after the evacuation, before they left Nantaiket road. 

This embarkation was attended with many circum- 
flances of diftrefs and embarraflment. On the departure 
of the royal army from Bofton, a great number of the in- 
habitants attached to their fovereign, and afraid of pub- 
lic refentment, chofe to abandon their country. From 
the great multitude about to depart, there was no pof- 
fibility of procuring purchafers for their furniture, nei- 
ther was there a fufficieney of veflels for its convenient 
tranfportation. Mutual jealoufy fubfifted between the 
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army and navy ; each charging the other as the caufe of 
fome part of their common diltrefs. The army was full 
of difcontcnt. Reinforcements, though long promifed, 
had not arrived : both officers and foldiers thought them- 
felves negledled. Five months had elapfed fince they had 
received any advice of their deftination. Wants and in- 
conveniences incrcafed their ill humour. Their intend- 
ed voyage to Halifax fubje&ed them to great dangers. 
The coaft at all times hazardous, was eminently fo at 
that tempeftuous cquino&ial feafon. They had reafon 
to fear they would be blown off to the Weft-Indies, and 
without a fufficient ftock of provifions. They were alfo 
going to a barren country. To add to their difficulties, 
this dangerous voyage when completed, was direCtly fo 
much out of their way. Their bufinefs lay to the fouth- 
v.ard, and they were going northward. Under all thefe 
difficulties, and with all thefe gloomy profpeCts, the fleet 
{leered for Halifax. Contrary to appearances, the voy- 
age thither was both ffiortand profperous. They remain- 
ed there for fome time, waiting for reinforcements and 
inftru&ions from England. When the royal fleet and 
army departed from Bofton, feveral (hips were left be- 
hind for the protection of veflels coming from England, 
but the American privateers were fo alert, that they, 
nevcrthelefs, made many prizes. Some of the veflels 
which they captured, were laden with arms and war- 
like (lores. Some tranfports with troops on board, were 
alfo taken. Thefe had run into the harbour, not know- 
ing that the place was evacuated. The boats employed 
in the embarkation of the Britiffi troops, had fcarcely 
completed their bufinefs, when General Waffiington 
with his army marched into Bofton. He was received 
with marks of approbation more flattering than the 
pomps of a triumph. The inhabitants, releafed from 
the feverities of a garrifon life, and from the various in- 
dignities to which they were fubjeCted, hailed him as their 
deliverer. Reciprocal congratulations between thofe 
who had been confined within the Britifh lines and thofe 
who were excluded from entering them, were exchanged 
with an ardour which cannot be deferibed. General 
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Wafliington was honoured by Congrcfs with a vote of 
thanks ; they alfo ordered a medal to be ft nick, with 
fuitable devices, to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
great event. The Malfachufetts council and houfe of 
reprefentatives complimented him in a joint addrefs, in 
which they exprefled their good withes in the following 
words, “ May you ft ill go on approved by Heaven — re- 
vered by all good men, and dreaded by thofe tyrants, who 
claim their fellow men as their property.” His anfwer 
was modeft and proper. 

The evacuation of Bofton had been previoufiy deter- 
mined upon by the Britifh Miniftry, from principles of 
political expedience. Being refolved to carry on the 
war for purpofes affe£ling all the Colonies, they conceived 
a central pofition to be preferable to Bofton. Reafoning 
of this kind had induced the adoption of the meafure, 
but the American works on Roxbury expedited its exe- 
cution. The abandonment of their friends, and the with- 
drawing their forces from Bofton, was the firft a£t of a 
tragedy in which evacuations and retreats were the feenes 
which moft frequently occurred, and the epilogue of which 
was a total evacuation of the United States. 



CHAP. XI. 

'Tranfaftions in Canada. 

T H E tide of good fortune, which in the autumn of 
1775 flowed in upon General Montgomery, induced 
Congrefs to reinforce the army under his command. 
Chamblee, St. John’s, and Montreal, having furrendered 
to the Americans, a fair profped opened of expelling the 
Britilh from Canada, and of annexing that province to 
the United Colonies. While they were in imagination 
anticipating thefe events, the army in which they confided 
was defeated, and the general whom they adored was 
killed. The intelligence tranfmitted from General Mont- 
gomery previous to his aflault on Quebec, encouraged Jan. 8, 
Congrefs to refolve that nine battalions fhould be kept 177^* 
up and maintained in Canada. The repul fe of their 
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1776. army, though difcouraging, did not extinguifh the ardour 
> — y - j of the Americans. It was no fooner known at head 
quarters in Cambridge, than General Wafhington con- 
vened a council of war, by which it was refolved, “ That 
as no troops could be fpared from Cambridge, the Colo- 
nies of Madachufetts, Connecticut, and New-Hampfhire, 
fhould be requeued to raife three regiments and forward 
Jan. 19. them to Canada. Congrefs alfo refolved to forward the 
re-inforcements previoufly voted, and to raife four batta- 
lions in New York, for the defence of that Colony, and 
to garrifon Crown-Point, and the feveral pods to the 
fouthward of that fortrefs. That the army might be fup- 
plied with blankets for this winter expedition, a commit- 
tee was appointed to procure from houfeholders fuch as 
could be fpared from their families. To obtain a fupply 
of hard money for the ufe of the army in Canada, proper 
perfons were employed to exchange paper money for i’pecic. 
Such was the enthufiafm of the times that many thoufand 
Mexican dollars were freely exchanged at par, by indivi- 
duals, for the paper bills of Congrefs. It was alfo refolved 
to raife a corps of artillery for this fervice, and to take 
into the pay of the Colonics one thoufand Canadians in 
addition to Colonel Livingdon’s regiment ; MofesHazen, 
a native of Madachufetts, who had redded many years in 
Canada, was appointed to the command of this new corps. 

Jan. 24. Congrefs addreded a letter to the Canadians, in which 
they obferved, “ Such is the lot of human nature, that 
the bed of caufes are fubjeft to viciditudes ; but generous 
fouls, enlightened and warmed with the fire of liberty, 
become more refolute as difficulties increafe.” They da- 
ted to them, “ that eight battalions were raifing to pro- 
ceed to their province, and that if more force was necedary 
it fhould be fent.” They requeued them to feize with 
eagernefs the favourable opportunity then offered to co- 
operate in the prefent glorious enterprife, and they advifed 
them to edablifh affociations in their different paridies,— 
to cleft deputies for forming a provincial adembly, and 
for reprefenting them in Congrefs. 

The caufe of the Americans had received fuch power- 
ful aid from many patriotic publications in their Gazettes, 

and 
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and from the fervent exhortations of popular preachers, 1776. 
conne&ing the caul'e of liberty with the animating prin- v — „ — 
ciples of religion, that it was determined to employ thefe 
two powerful inftruments of revolutions, printing and 
preaching, to operate on the minds of the Canadians. A 
complete apparatus for printing, together with a printer 
and a clergyman, were therefore fent into Canada. 

Congrefs alfo appointed Dr. Franklin, Mr. Chafe, and 
Mr. Carrol, the two firft of whom were members of 
their body, and the laft a refpe&able gentleman of the 
Roman Catholic pcrfuafion, to proceed to Canada with 
the view of gaining over the people of that Colony to the 
caufe of America, and authorised them to promife on 
behalf of the United Colonies, that Canada fhould be re- 
ceived into their aflociation on equal terms, and alfo that 
the inhabitants thereof fhould enjoy the free exercife of 
their religion, and the peaceable polfeffion of all their ec- 
clefiaftical property. 

The defire of effecting fomething decifive in Canada 
before the approaching fpring would permit relief to af- 
cend the river St. Lawrence, added to the enthufiafm of 
the day, led the Americans to encounter difficulties which, 
in lefs animated times, would be reckoned infurmountable. 

Arthur St. Clair, who was appointed colonel of one of the 
Pennfylvania regiments, received his recruiting orders on 
the 10th of January, and notwithftanding the fhortnefs of 
the period, his regiment was not only raifed, but fix com- 
panies of it had, in this extreme cold feafon, completed 
their march from Pennfylvania to Canada, a diftance of 
feveral hundred miles, and on the nth of April follow- 
ing joined the American army before Quebec. 

Though Congrefs and the ftates made great exertions 
to fupport the war in Canada, yet from the fall of Mont- 
gomery their intereft in that Colony daily declined. The 
reduction of Quebec was an obje£t to which their refources 
were inadequate. Their unfuccefsful afiault on Quebec 
made an imprelfion both on the Canadians and Indians 
unfavourable to their views. A woman infected with the 
fmall-pox had either been fent out, or voluntarily came 
out of Quebec, and by mixing with the American foldiers 
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1776. propagated that fcourgc of the new world to the great 
v — v — > diminution of the effective force of their army. The 
foldiers inoculated themfelves, though their officers iffiued 
politive orders to the contrary. By the firft of May fo 
many new troops had arrived, that the American army, 
in name, amounted to 3000, but from the prevalence of 
the fmall-pox there was only 900 fit for duty. The in- 
creafing number of invalids retarded their military opera- 
tions, and difeouraged their friends, while the oppofite 
party was buoyed up with the expectation that the advan- 
cing feafon would foon bring them relief. To thefe 
caufes of the declining intcreft of Congrefs, it muft be 
added that the affeCtions of the Canadians were alienated. 
They had many and well-founded complaints againft the 
American foldiers. Unreftraincd by the terror of civil 
law and refilling obedience to a military code, the hope 
of impunity and the love of plunder, led many of the in- 
vading army to practices not lefs difgraceful to themfelves, 
than injurious to the caufe in which they had taken arms. 
Not only the common foldiers, but the officers of the 
American army, deviated in their intercourfe with the 
Canadians, from the maxims of found policy. Several 
of them having been lately taken from obfeure life were 
giddy with their exaltation. Far .from home they were 
unawed by thofe checks which commonly reftrain the 
ferocity of man. 

The reduction of Chamblee, St. John’s, and Mon- 
treal, together with the expofed fituation of Quebec, being 
known in England, meafures were without delay adopted 
by the Britifh miniftry to introduce into Canada as foon 
as polfible, a force fufficient for the double purpofe of 
recovering what they had loft, and of profeenting offen- 
five operations from that quarter againft the revolted 
Colonies. The van of this force made good its paflage 
May 5. very early in the fpring through the ice up the river St. 

Lawrence. The expectation of their coming had for 
fome time damped the hopes of the beliegers, and had 
induced them to think of a retreat. The day before the 
firft of the Britifh re-inforcements arrived, that meafure 
was refolved upon by a- council of war, and arrangements 
were made for carrying it into execution. 
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Governor Carleton was too great a proficient in the 1776. 
art of war, to delay feizing the advantages which the con- v — v — J 
fternation of the befiegers, and the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment, afforded. A fmall detachment of foldiers and ma- 
rines from the (hips which had juft afcended the river St. 
Lawrence, being landed and joined to the garrifon in Que- 
bec, he marched out at their head to attack the Americans. 

On his approach, he found every thing in confufion ; 
the late beiiegers abandoning their artillery and military 
ftores, had in great precipitation retreated. In this man- 
ner at the expiration of five months, the mixed fiege and 
blockade of Quebec was raifed. The fortitude and per- 
feverance of the garrifon refle&ed honour on both officers 
and privates. 

The reputation acquired by General Carleton in his mi- 
litary chara&er, for bravely and judicioufiy defending the 
province committed to his care, was exceeded by the fu- 
perior applaufe, merited from his exercife of the virtues 
of humanity and generofity. Among the numerous Tick 
in the American hofpitals, feveral incapable of being 
moved were left behind. The vi&orious General proved 
himfelf worthy of fuccefs by his treatment of thefe un- 
fortunate men ; he not only fed and cloathed them, but 
permitted them when recovered to return home. Appre- 
hending that fear might make fome conceal themfelves in 
the woods, rather than by applying for relief, make them- 
felves known, he removed their doubts by a proclamation, 
in which he engaged, “ that as foon as their health was May 10, 
reftored, they fhould have free liberty of returning to 
their refpe&ive provinces.” This humane line of con- 
duct was more injurious to the views of the leaders in 
the American Councils, than the feverity pra&ifed by 
other Britifh commanders. The truly politic, as well as 
humane General Carleton, difmifTed thefe prifoners, af- 
ter liberally fupplying their wants, with a recommenda- 
tion, “ to go home, mind their farms, and keep them- 
felves and their neighbours from all participation in the 
anhappy war:” 

The fmall force which arrived at Quebec early in May, 

was followed by feveral Britifh regiments ; together with 
„ the 
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1776. the Brunfwick troops, in fuch a rapid fucceflion, that in a 

v — v — ' few weeks the whole was eflimated at 13,000 men. 

The Americans retreated forty-five miles before they 
(lopped. After a (hort halt, they proceeded to the Sorel, 
at which place they threw up fome flight works for their 
fafety. They were there joined by fome battalions com- 
ing to re-inforce them. About this time General Tho- 
mas, the commander in chief in Canada, was feized with 
the (mall pox and died, having forbidden his men to ino- 
culate, he conformed to his own rule, and refufed to 
avail himfelf of that precaution. On his death, the 
command devolved at firft on General Arnold, and af- 
terwards on General Sullivan. It foon became evident, 
that the Americans muft abandon the whole province of 
Canada. 

From a defire to do fomething which might counter- 
balance in the minds of the Canadians, the unfavourable 
impreflion which this farther retreat would communicate. 
General Thomfon projected an attack on the Britifli 
port at the Three Rivers. This lies about halfway between 
Quebec and Montreal, and is fo called from the vicinity 
of one of the branches of a large river, whofe waters are 
difeharged through three mouths into the St. Lawrence. 
With this view a detachment of fix hundred men was put 
under the command of Colonel St. Clair. At their 
head he advanced to the village of Nicolette. When 
every thing was ready for the enterprife, intelligence was 
received that fix tranfports, efcorted by two frigates from 
Quebec, had arrived and brought a large addition to the 
late force at the Three Rivers. This caufed fome new 
movements, and a delay till more troops could be brought 
forward. General T homfon then came on with a re- 
inforcement and took the command of the whole. It 
was determined to make the propofed attack in four dif- 
ferent places at the fame time. One divifion command- 
ed by Colonel W’ayne was to gain the eaftern extremity 
of the town. One commanded by Colonel Maxwell was 
to enter from the northward about the center, and the 
other two divifions commanded by Colonels Sinclair and 
Irvine were to enter from the weflward. The whole 

having 
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having embarked at midnight, landed at the Point du 
Lac, about three hours before day. At fome diftance 
from this point, there are two ways of approaching Three 
Rivers, one by a road that leads along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, the other by a road almoft parallel, but at a con- 
fiderable diftance. It had been determined to advance on the 
laft. Intelligence was brought to General Thomfon, foon 
after his landing, that a party of 3 or 400 men were ported 
at three miles diftance. The troops were inftantly put in 
motion to diflodge them. The intelligence proved to 
be falfe, but it had carried the detachment fome diftance 
beyond the point where the roads feparated. To have 
returned, would have confumed time that could not be 
fpared as the day was fall approaching. It was therefore 
refolved to proceed in a diagonal diredion towards the 
road they had left. After being much retarded by very 
difficult grounds, they arrived at a morafs which feemcd 
impaflable. Here the day broke, when they were fix 
miles from their objed. General Thomfon fufpeding 
the fidelity of his guides, put them under arreft — revcrfed 
the order of his march, and again reached the road by the 
river. He had advanced but a fmall diftance before he 
was fired upon by two armed veffels. All expedation 
of fucceeding by furprife was now at end ; it was 
therefore inftantly determined to make an open attack. 
The fun was rifing ; the drums were ordered to beat, 
and the troops moved on with the greateft alacrity. Hav- 
ing advanced three miles farther, the (hips of war began 
to fire on them. The American officer who led the ad- 
vance, ftruck into a road on the left, which alfo led to 
the town, and was covered from the fire of the ftiips. 
This laft road was circuitous and led through a vaft trad 
of woodland at that feafon almoft impaflable. He ne- 
verthelefs entered the wood, and the reft of the detach- 
ment followed. After incredible labour, and wading 
a rivulet breaft deep, they gained the open country north 
of the village. A party of the Britifh were foon difco- 
vered about a mile to the left of the Americans, and 
between them and the town. Colonel Wayne, ardent for 
adion, immediately attacked them. The onfet was gallant 
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1776. and vigorous, but the conteft was unequal. The Amc- 

v— ^ ricans were foon repulfed and forced to retreat. In the 
beginning of the action General Thomfon left the 
main bojly of his corps to join that which was engaged. 
The woods were fo thick, that it was difficult for any 
perfon in motion, after lofing fight of an object to reco- 
ver it. The General therefore never found his way back. 
The fituation of Colonel St. Clair, the next in command, 
became embarraffing. In his opinion a retreat was ne- 
ceffary, but not knowing the precife fituation of his fupe- 
rior officer, and every moment expelling his return, he 
declined giving orders for that purpofe. At lalt, when 
the Britilh weredifeoveredonthe river road, advancing in 
a direction to gain the rear of 'the Americans, Colonel St. 
Clair, in the abfence of General Thomfon, ordered a re- 
treat. This was made by treading back their Iteps through 
the fame difmal fwamp by which they had advanced. 
The Britilh marched direCtly for the Point du Lac with 
the expectation of fecuring the American batteaux. On 
their approach Major Wood, in whofe care they had 
been left, retired with them to the Sorel. At the Point 
du Lac, the Britilh halted and took a very advantageous 
pofition. As foon as it was difeovered that the Ameri- 
cans had retired, a party of the Britilh purfued them. 
When the former arrived near the place of their embar- 
kation, they found a large party of their enemies polled 
in their front, at the fame time that another was only 
three quarters of a mile in their rear. Here was a new 
and trying dilemma, and but little time left for confide- 
ration. There was an immediate neceffity, either to lay 
down their arms, or attempt by a fudden march to turn 
the party in front and get into the country beyond it. 
The lall was thought practicable. Colonel St. Clair hav- 
ing fome knowledge of the country from his having ferved 
in it in the preceding war, gave them a route by the Aca- 
dian village where the river de Loups is fordable. They 
had not advanced far when Colonel St. Clair found him- 
felf unable to proceed from -a wound, occafioned by a 
root which had penetrated through his Ihoe. His men 

offered to carry him, but this generous propofal was de- 
clined. 
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dined. He and two or three officers, who having been 1 77 ^- 
worn down with fatigue, remained behind with him, ^ 1 
found an afylum under a cover of a large tree which had 
been blown up by the roots. They had not been long in 
this fituation when they heard a firing from the Britifii in 
almoft all diredions; they neverthelefs lay ftill, and in 
the night ftole off from the midft of furrounding foes. — 

They were now preffed with the importunate cravings 
of hunger, for they were entering on the third day with- 
out food. After wandering for fome time they acci- 
dentally found fome peafants who entertained them with 
great hofpitality. I11 a few days they joined the army 
at Sorel, and had the fatisfa&ion to find that the greateft 
part of the detachment had arrived fafe before them. I11 
their way through the country, although they might in 
almoft every ftep of it have been made prifoners. and 
had reafon to fear that the inhabitants, from the profpect 
of reward, would have been tempted to take them, yet they 
met with neither injury nor infult. General Thomfon 
was not fo fortunate. After having loft the troops and 
falling in with Colonel Irwine; and fome other officers, 
they wandered the whole night in thick fwamps, without 
being able to find their way out. Failing in their attempts 
to gain the river, they had taken refuge in a houfe, and 
were there made prifoners. 

The Britifti forces having arrived, and a confidcrable 
body of them having rendezvoufed at the Three Rivers, 
a ferious purfuit of the American army commenced. 

Had Sir Guy Carleton taken no pains to cut off their re- 
treat, and at once attacked their poft, or rather their 
fortified camp at Sorel, it would probably have fallen 
into his hands ; but either the bold, though unfuccefsful 
attack at the Three Rivers had taught him to refpedt 
them, or he wiffied to reduce them without bloodfhed. 

In the purfuit he made three divifions of his army, and 
arranged them fo as to embrace the whole American en- 
campment, and to command it in every part. The re- 
treat was delayed fo long that the Americans evacuated 
Sorel, only about two hours before one divifion of the 
Britifti made its appearance. 

Vol. I. T 
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While the Americans were retreating, they were daily 
aflailed by the remonftranccs of the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, who had either joined or befriended them. Great 
numbers of Canadians had taken a decided part in their 
favour, rendered them eflential fervices, and thereby in- 
curred the heavy penalties annexed to the crime of fup- 
porting rebellion. Thefe, though Congrefs had allured 
them but a few months before, “ that they would never 
abandon them to the fury of their common enemies/* 
were, from the neceflity of the cafe, leftexpofed to the re- 
fentment of their provincial rulers. Several of them, with 
tears in their eyes, expoftulated with the retreating ar- 
my, and, bewailing their hard fate, prayed for fupport. 
The only relief the Americans could offer was an affu- 
rance of continued protection, if they retreated with them, 
but this was a hard alternative to men who had wives, 
children, and immoveable effeCts. They geneially con- 
cluded, that it was the leaft of two evils to caff themfelves 
on the mercy of that government againft which they had 
offended. 

The diftrefles of the retreating army were great. The 
Britilh were clofe on their rear, and threatening them 
with dcftruCtion. The unfurnilhcd ffate of the Colonies 
in point of ordnance impofed a neccffity of preferving 
their cannon. The men were obliged to drag their loaded 
batteaus up the rapids by mere ftrength, and when they 
were to the middle in water. The retreating army was 
alfo incumbered with great numbers labouring under the 
fmall-pox and other difeafes. Two regiments, at one 
time, had not a fingle man in health ; another had only 
fix, and a fourth only forty, and two more were in hearly 
the fame condition. 

To retreat in face of an enemy is at all times hazar- 
dous ; but on this occafion it was attended with an un- 
ufual proportion of embarraffinents. General Sullivan, 
who conduced the retreat, neverthelefs aCted with fo 
much judgement and propriety, that the baggage and pub- 
lic (lores were faved, and the numerous Tick brought off. 
The American army reached Crown-Point on the iff of 
July, and at that place made their firfl (land. 
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A fliort time before the Americans evacuated the pro- 1 77 ^ - 
vince of Canada, General Arnold convened the merchants v — <r— ' ’ 
of Montreal, and propofed to them to furnifii a quantity 
of fpeciHed articles for the ufe of the army in the fervice 
of Congrefs. While they were deliberating on the fubjedt, 
he placed centinels at their (hop doors, and made fuch 
arrangements, that what was at firft only a requeft, ope- 
rated as a command. A great quantity of goods were 
taken on pretence that they were wanted for the ufe of 
the American army, but in theit number were many ar- 
ticles only ferviceable to women, and to perfons in civil 
life. His nephew foon after opened a (lore in Albany, 
and publicly difpofed of goods which had been procured 
at Montreal. 

The pofleflion of Canada fo eminently favoured the 
plans of defence adopted by Congrefs, that the province 
was evacuated with great reluctance. The Americans 
were not only mortified at the difappointment of their 
favourite fcheme, of annexing it as a fourteenth link in 
the chain of their confederacy, but apprehended the 
mod ferious confequences from the afeending of the Bri- 
ti(h power in that quarter. Anxious to preferve a foot- 
ing there, they had perfevered for a long time in (lemming 

the tide of unfavourable events. 

General Gates was about this time appointed to com- June 17. 
mand in Canada, but on coming to the knowledge of 
the late events in that province, he concluded to (top (hort 
within the limits of New-York. The feene was hence- 
forth reverfed. Inftead of meditating the recommence- 
ment of offenfive operations, that army w'hich had lately 
excited fo much terror in Canada, was called upon to be 
prepared for repelling an invafion threatened from that 
province. 

The attention of the Americans being exclufively fixed 
on plans of defence, their general officers commanding in 
the northern department were convened to deliberate on 
the place and means mod fuitable for that purpofe. To 
form a judgement on this fubjeCt, a recollection of the 
events of the late war between Fiance and England was 
of advantage. The fame ground was to be fought over, 

T 2 and 
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1 ^ 6 . and <he fame ports to be again contended for. On' the 
> > confines of Lake George and Lake Champlain, two inland 
feas, which rtretch almoft from the fources of Hudfon’s 
river to the St. Lawrence, are fituated the famous ports 
of Ticonderoga and Crown-Point. Thefe are of primary 
neceffity to any power which contends for the pofleilion 
of the adjacent country, for they afford the mort con- 
venient rtand either for its annoyance or defence. In 
the opinion of fome American officers, Crown-Point, 
to which the army on the evacuation of Canada had re- 
treated, was the mort proper place for erecting works of 
defence, but it was otherwife determined by the council 
convened on this occafion. It was alfo by their advice 
rcfolved to move lower down, and to make the principal 
work on the flrong ground eart of Ticonderoga, and ef- 
pecially by every means to endeavour to maintain a naval 
fuperiority in Lake Champlain. In conformity to thefe 
resolutions General Gates, with about 1 2,000 men, which 
collected in the courfe of the fummer, was fixed in com- 
mand of Ticonderoga, and a fleet was conftrudled at 
Skenefborough. This was carried on with fo much ra- 
pidity, that in a fhort time there were afloat in Lake 

Aug. 22. Champlain, one floop, three fchooners, and fix gondo- 
las, carrying in the whole 58 guns, 86 fvvivels, and 440 
men. Six other veflels were alfo nearly ready for launch- 
ing at the fame time. The fleet was put under the com- 
mand of General Arnold, and he was inflru&ed by Gene- 
ral Gates to proceed beyond Crown-Point, down Lake 
Champlain, to the Split Rock ; but mort peremptorily 
reftrained from advancing any farther, as fecurity againft 
an apprehended invafion was the ultimate end of the 
armament. 

The expul fion of the American invaders from Ca- 
nada was but a part of the Britifh defigns in that quarter. 
They urged the purfuit no farther than St. John’s, but 
indulged the hope of being foon in a condition for pafs- 
ing the lakes, and penetrating through the country to 
Albany, fo as to form a communication with New-York. 
The obje£ls they had in view were great, and the ob- 
ftacles in the way of their accompli fliment equally fo. 

Before 
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Before they could advance with any profpeft of fuccefs, a 
fleet fuperior to that of the Americans on the lakes was 
to be conftrufted. The materials of fome large veflels 
were, for this purpofe, brought from England, but their 
tranfportation, and the labour neceflary to put them to- 
gether, required both time and patience. The fpirit of 
the Britifli commanders rofe in proportion to the difficul- 
ties which were to be encountered. Neverthelefs it was 
fo late as the month of O&ober before their fleet was 
prepared to face the American naval force on Lake 
Champlain. The former confifted of the ffiip Inflexi- 
ble, mounting 18 twelve pounders, which was fo ex- 
peditioufly conftru£led, that ffie failed from St. Johns 
28 days after laying her keel. One fchooner mounting 
14, and another 12 fix -pounders ; a flat-bottomed ra- 
deau carrying fix 24 and fix 1 2-poundcrs, belidcs howitz- 
ers, and a gondola with feven nine-pounders. There 
were alfo twenty fmaller veflels with brafs field pieces, 
from 9 to 24-pounders, or with howitzers. Some long 
boats were furniftied in the fame manner. An equal 
number of large boats a£ted as tenders. Bcfides thefe 
veflels of war, there was a vaft number deftined for the 
tranfportation of the army, its (lores, artillery, baggage, 
and provifions. The whole was put under the command 
of Captain Pringle. The naval force of the Americans, 
from the deficiency of means, was far (hort of what was 
brought againft them. Their principal armed veflel was 
a fchooner, which mounted only 12 fix and four-poun- 
ders, and their whole fleet, in addition to this, confifted 

of only fifteen veflels of inferior force. 

No one ftep could be taken towards accompliftii-ng the 
defigns of the Britilh, on the northern frontiers of New- 
York, till they had the command of Lake Champlain. 
With this view their fleet proceeded up the lake, and en- 
gaged the Americans. The wind was fo unfavourable 
to the Britifli, that their (hip Inflexible, and fome other 
veflel of force, could not be brought to a£lion. This 
leflened the inequality between the contending fleets fo 
much, that the principal damage fuftained by the Ame- 

ricans was the lofs of a fchooner and gondola. At the 

T ^ approach 
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1776. approach of night the a£lion was difcontinued. The 
— > vanquilhed took the advantage which the darknefs af- 
forded to make their efcape. This was effe&ed by 
General Arnold with great judgement and ability. By the 
next morning the whole fleet under his command was out 
of light. The Britifh purfued with all the fail they could 
croud. The wind having become more favourable, they 
overtook the Americans, and brought them to a&ion 
Oft. 13. near Crown-Point. A finart engagement enfued, and was 
well fupported on both Tides for about two hours. Some 
of the American veflels which were mod a-head efcaped 
to Ticonderoga. Two galiies and five gondolas remained 
and refilled an unequal force with a fpirit approaching 
to defperation. One of the galiies ftruck and was 
taken. General Arnold, though he knew that to efcape 
was impoflible, and to refill unavailing, yet, inllead of 
furrendering, determined that his people Ihould not be- 
come prifoners, nor his veflels a re-inforcement to the 
Britilh. This fpirited refolution was executed with a 
judgement equal to the boldnefs with which it had been 
adopted. He ran the Congrefs galley, on board of which 
he was, together with the five gondolas, on Ihore, in fuch a 
pofition as enabled him to land his men and blow up the 
veflels. In the execution of this perilous enterprize he 
paid a romantic attention to a point of honour. He did 
not quit his own galley till Die was in flames, left the 
Britilh Ihould board her and ftrike his flag. The re- 
fult of this a£lion, though unfavourable to the Ameri* 
cans, railed the reputation of General Arnold higher 
than ever ; in addition to the fame of a brave foldier 
he acquired that of an able Tea officer. 

The American naval force being nearly deftroyed, the 
Britilh had undifputed pofleflion of Lake Champlain. 
On this event a few continental troops, which had been 
at Crown-Point, retired to their main body at Ticonde- 
roga. General Carleton took pofleflion of the ground 
from which they had retreated, and was there Toon joined 
by his army. He Tent out fevcral reconnoitring par- 
ties, and at one time pulhed forward a ftrong detach- 
ment on both Tides of the lake, which approached near 

to 
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to Ticonderoga. Some Britifh vcflels appeared at the 
fame time, within cannon fliot of the American works 
at that place. It is probable he had it in contemplation, 
if circumftances favoured, to reduce the port, and that 
the apparent ftrength of the works retrained him from 
making the attempt, and induced his return to Canada. 

Such was the termination of the northern campaign 
in 1776. Though after the furrender of Montreal eva- 
cuations, defeats, and retreats, had almoft uninterruptedly 
been the portion of the Americans, yet with refpeft to 
the great obje& of defence on the one fide, and of con- 
queft on the other, a whole campaign was gained to them, 
and loft to their adverfaries. 

The Britifh had cleared Canada of its invaders, and de- 
ftpoyed the American fleet on the lakes, yet from impe- 
diments thrown in their way they failed in their ulterior 
defigns. The delays contrived by General Gates retarded 
the Britiih for fo great a part of the fummer, that by 
the time they had reached Ticonderoga, their retreat on 
account of the approaching winter became immediately 
neceflary. On the part of the Americans, fome men 
and a few armed veflels were loft, but time was gained, 
their army faved, and the frontier of the adjacent ftates 
fecured from a proje&ed invafion. On the part of the 
Britifli, the obje& of a campaign, in which 13,000 men 
were employed, and near a million of money expended, 
was rendered in a great meafure abortive. 



CHAP. XII. 

The Proceedings of Parliament againjl the Colonies , 
1775 — 6. Operations in South-Carolina f New-iYork , and 
Plew-Jcrfcy. 

T HE operations carried on againft the United Colo- 
nies in the year 1775, were adapted to cafes of cri- 
minal combination among fubje£ts not in arms. The mi- 
litary arrangements for that year were therefore made 
on the idea of a trifling addition to a peace eftablifhment. 
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1 7-- It was either not known, that a majority of the Ame- 

ricans had determined to refill the power of Great Bri- 
tain, rather than fubmit to the late coercive laws, or it 
was not believed that they had fpirit fufficient to aft in 
conformity to that determination. The propenfity in 
human nature to believe that to be true which is wifhed 
to be fo, had deceived the royal fervants in America, 
and the Britifh Miniflry in England, fo far as to induce 
their general belief, that a determined fpirit on the part 
of government, and a few thoufand troops to fupport 
that determination, would eafily compofe the troubles in 
America. Their military operations in the year 1775 
were therefore calculated on the fmall fcale of flrength- 
ening the civil power, and not on the large one of refill- 
ing an organized army. Though it had been declared by 
Parliament in February, 1775, that a rebellion ex i fled in 
MaiTachufetts, yet it was not believed that the Colonifls 
would dare to abet their oppofition by an armed force. 
The refiflance made by the militia at Lexington, the 
confcquent military arrangements adopted, firfl by Maf- 
fachufetts, and afterwards by Congrefs, together with the 
defence of Bunker’s Hill, all confpired to prove that the 
Americans were far from being contemptible adverfaries. 
The nation finding itfelf, by a fatal progreffion of the un- 
happy difpute, involved in a civil war, was roufed to re- 
coilcftion. Though feveral corporate bodies, and fundry 
diflinguifhed individuals in Great Britain, were oppofed 
to coercive meafures, yet there was a majority for 
proceeding. The pride of the nation was interefled in 
humbling the Colonifls, who had dared to re/ifl the power 
which had lately trkimphed over the combined force 
of France and Spain. The profpeft of freeing their own 
efiates from a part of the heavy taxes charged thereon, 
induced numbers of the landed gentlemen in Great Bri- 
tain to fupport the fame meafures ; they conceived the 
coercion of the Colonies to be the mofl direft mode of 
fecuring their contribution towards finking the national 
debt. Influenced by thefe opinions, fuch not only jufli- 
fied the adoption of rigorous meafures, but cheerfully 

confented to prefent additional taxes with the fame fpirit 

which 
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which induces litigants in private life to advance money 
for forwarding a lawfuit, from the termination of which 
great profits are expe£ted. Lord North, the Prime Mi- 
nifter of England, finding himfelf fupported by fo many 
powerful interefts, was encouraged to proceed. He had 
already fubdued a powerful party in the city of London, 
and triumphed over the Eaft India Company. The fub- 
miflion of the Colonies was only wanting to complete the 
glory of his adminiftration. Previous fuccefs emboldened 
him to attempt the arduous bufinefs. He flattered himfelf 
that the accompli lhment of it would not only rcftore peace 
to the empire, but give a brilliancy to his name, far ex- 
ceeding that of any of his predecelfors. 

Such was the temper of a great part of the nation, and 
fuch the ambitious views of its Prime Minifter, when the 
Parliament was convened, on the 24th of October 1775- 
In the fpeech from the throne great complaints were made 
of the leaders in the Colonies, who were faid by their mif- 
reprefentatives to have infufed into the minds of the de- 
luded multitude, opinions repugnant to their conftitu- 
tional fubordination, and afterwards to have proceeded to 
the commencement of hoftilities, and the ufurpation of the 
whole powers of government. His Majefty alfo charged 
his fubje&s in America with “ meaning only to amufe, by 
vague expreflions of attachment to the Parent State, while 
they were preparing for a general revolt 2” and he far** 
ther aflerted, u that the rebellious war now levied by them 
was become more general, and manifeftly carried on for 
the purpofe of eftablifliing an independent empire, and 
that it was become the part of wifdom, and in its effects, 
of clemency, to put a fpeedy end to thefe diforders, by the 
ipoft decifive exertions.” 

Information was alfo given, that “ the moft friendly 
offers of foreign afliftance had been received, and that 
his Majefty’s ele£toral troops were fent to the garrifon of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon, in order that a large num- 
ber of the eftablifhed forces of the kingdom might be 
applied to the maintenance of its authority.” The feve- 
rity of thefe aflertions was mitigated by a declaration, 

that when the unhappy and deluded multitude againft 
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J7 75. whom this force fhould be dire&ed, would become feft- 
- - [ j fible of their error, his Majefty would be “ ready to re- 
ceive the milled with tendernefs and mercy ; and that 
to prevent inconveniencies, he (hould give authority to 
certain perfons on the fpot, to grant general or particular 
pardons and indemnities to fuch as (hould be difpofed to 
return to their allegiance.” The fentimentsexprefied in this 
fpecch, and the heavy charges therein laid againft the Colo- 
nifts, were re-echoed in addreffes to the King from both 
Houfes of Parliament, but not without a fpirited proteft in 
the Houfe of Lords. In this, nineteen diffenting members 
afferted the American war to be “ unjuft and impolitic in 
its principles, and fatal in its confequences.” They alfo 
declared, that they could not be content to an addrefs, 
“ which might deceive his Majefty and the public into a 
belief of the confidence of their Houfe in the prefent Mi- 
nifters, who had difgraced Parliament, deceived the na- 
tion, loft the Colonies, and involved them in a civil war 
againft their cleared: interefts, and upon the moft unjufti- 
hable grounds wantonly fpilling the blood of thoufands of 
their fellow fubje&s. 

The fan£tion of Parliament being obtained for a vigo- 
rous profecution of the American war, eftimates for the 
public fervice were agreed to on the idea of operating 
againft the Colonics as an hoftile armed foreign power. 
To this end it was voted to employ 28,000 feamen, and 
55,000 land forces, and the fan&ion of authority was 
not long after given to meafures for engaging foreign 
mercenaries. No Miniftry had in any preceding war ex- 
erted themfclves more to profecute military operations 
againft alien enemies, than the prefent to make the enfu- 
ing campaign decifive of the difpute between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies. One legifiative act was ftill 
wanting to give full efficacy to the intended profecution 
Nor. 20, of hoftilities. This was brought into Parliament in a bill 
1775. intcrdi&ing all trade and intercourfe with the thirteen 
united Colonies. By it all property of Americans, whether 
cf (hips or goods on the high feas, or in harbour, was de- 
clared “ to be forfeited to the captors, being the officers 
and crews of his Majefty ’s (hips of war.” It farther en- 
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a£ted, “ that the makers, crews, and other perfons found 1775. 
on board captured American veflels, Ihould be entered 1 y 
on board his Majefty’s veflels of war, and there confidered 
to be in his Majefly’s fervice to all intents and purpofes, 
as if they had entered of their own accord.” This bill 
alfo authorifed the Crown to appoint commiflioners, who, 
over and above granting pardons to individuals, were em- 
powered to “ inquire into general and particular grie- 
vances, and to determine whether any Colony, or part of a 
Colony, was returned to that ftate of obedience which 
might entitle it to be received within the King’s peace and 
prote&ion.” In that cafe, upon a declaration from the 
Commiflioners, “ the reftriftions of the propofed law were 
to ceafe.” 

It was faid in favour of this bill, 11 that as the Ame- 
ricans were already in a ftate of war, it became neceflary 
that hoftilities fhould be carried on againft them, as was 
ufual againft alien enemies. That the more vigoroufly 
and extenlively military operations were profecuted, the 
fooner would peace and order be reftored. That as the 
commiflioners went out with the fword in one hand, and 
terms of conciliation in the other, it was in the power of 
the Colonifts to prevent the infli&ion of any real or appa- 
rent feverities in the propofed ftatute.” 

In oppofition to it, it was faid, “ that treating the 
Americans as a foreign nation, was chalking out the way 
for their independence.” One member obferved, that as 
the indiferiminate rapine of property, authorifed by the 
bill, would oblige the Colonifts to coalefce as one man, its 
title ought to be, “ A bill for carrying more cffe&ually into 
execution the refolves of Congrefs.” The claufe for veil- 
ing the property of the feizures in the captors, was re- 
probated as tending to extinguilh in the breads of fea- 
men the principles of patriotifm, of national pride and 
glory, and to fubftitute in their room habits of cruelty, 
of piracy and robbery. But of all parts of this bill, 
none was fo feverely condemned as that claufe by which 
perfons taken on board the American veflels, were indifr 
criminately compelled to ferve as common Tailors in Bri- 
tifli Ihips of war. This was faid to be « a refinement of 

tyranny 
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tyranny worfe than death.” It was alfo faid, <( That no 
man could be defpoiled of his goods as a foreign enemy, 
and at the fame time obliged to ferve as a citizen, and that 
compelling captives to bear arms againft their families, 
kindred, friends, and country — and after being plun- 
dered themfelves, to become accomplices in plundering 
their brethren, was unexampled, except among pirates, 
the outlaws and enemies of human fociety.” To all thefe 
high charges the Miniftry replied, “ that the meafure was 
an a 61 of grace and favour, for,” faid they, “ the crews 
of American veficls, inftead of being put to death, the 
legal puniftiment of their demerits, as traitors and rebels, 
arc by this law to be rated on the King’s books, and treated 
as if they were on the fame footing with a great body of 
his molt ufeful and faithful fubje&s.” It was alfo faid, 
“ that their pay and emoluments in the fervice of their 
lawful fovereign would be a compenfation for all fcruples 
that might arife from the fuppofed violation of their prin- 
ciples.” 

In the progrefs of the debates on this bill, Lord Manf- 
ficld declared, “ that the queftions of original right and 
wrong were no longer to be confidered — that they were 
engaged in a war, and muft ufe their utmoft efforts to 
obtain the ends propofed by it, that they muft either fight 
or be purfued, and that the juftice of the caufe muft give 
way to their prefent fituation.” Perhaps no fpeech in or 
out of Parliament operated more extenfively on the irrita- 
ted minds of the Colonifts than this one. 

The great abilities and profound legal knowledge of 
Lord Mansfield, were both known and admired in Ame- 
rica. That this illuftrious oracle of law fhould declare 
from the feat of legiflation, that the juftice of the caufe 
was no longer to be regarded, excited the aftonifhment, 
and cemented the union of the Colonifts. “ Great Bri- 


tain,” faid they, “ has commenced war againft us for main- 
taining our conftitutional liberties, and her lawgivers now 
declare, they muft proceed without any retrofpeft to 
the merits of the original ground of difpute. Our 
peace and happinefs muft be facrificed to Britifh ho- 
nour and confillcncy, in their continuing to profecute an 

unjuft 
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unjuft invafion of our rights. ” A number of Lords, as 1775. 
ufual, entered a fpirited proteft againft the bill, but it was — y — * 
carried by a great majority in both Houfes of Parliament, Dec. 21, 
and foon after received the royal affent. 1775* 

This lawaFrived in the Colonies in March 1776; the 
effeCls refulting from it were fuch as had been prediCled by 
its oppofers. It not only united the Colonies in refilling 
Great Britain, but produced a favourable opinion of in- 
dependence in the minds of thoufands, who previoufiy 
reprobated that meafure. It was confidered from New- 
Hamplhire to Georgia, as a legal difcharge from allegiance 
to their native Sovereign. What was wanting to produce 
a decided majority of the party for breaking off all con- 
nection with Great Britain, was fpeedily obtained from 
the irritation excited by the hiring of foreign troops to 
fight againft the Colonifts. This meafure was nearly co- 
incident with the ratification of the prohibitory law juft 
mentioned, and intelligence of both arrived in the Colonies 
about the fame time. 

The treaties which had been lately concluded with the 
Landgrave of Heffe Caffel, the Duke of Brunfwick, and 
the Hereditary Prince of Heffe Caffel, for hiring their 
troops to the King of Great Britain, to be employed in 
the American fervice, being laid before the Houfe of Com- 
mons, a motion was made thereon for referring them to \nn(j . 9 
the committee of fupply. This occafioned a very in- 
terefting debate on the propriety of employing foreign 
troops againft the Americans. The meafure was fup- 
ported on the neceftity of profecuting the war, and the 
impracticability of raifing a fufficient number of domef- 
tic levies. It was alfo urged, “ that foreign troop*, in- 
fpired with the military maxims and ideas of implicit 
fubmiffion, would be lefs apt to be biaffed by that fa Jfe 
Unity which native foldiers might indulge, at the ex- 
pence of national intereft.” It was faid, “ Are we to 
lit (till and fuffer an unprovoked rebellion to terminate 
in the formation of an independent hoftile empire ?’* 

Are we to fuffer our Colonies, the objeCl of the great 
national expence, and of two bloody wars, to be loft for 
ever to us, and given away to ftrangers from a fcruple of 
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employing foreign troops to preferve our juft rights OVer 
Colonies for which we have paid fo dear a purchafe ? 
As the Americans by refufing the obedience and taxes of" 
fubje£ls, deny themfelves to be a part of the Britifh em- 
pire, and make themfelves foreigners, they cannot com- 
plain that foreigners are employed againft them.” On 
the other fide, the meafure was feverely condemned ; the 
neceffity of the war was denied, and the nation was re- 
prefented as difgraced by applying to the petty princes 
of Germany for fuccours againft her own rebellious fub- 
je&s. The tendency of the example to induce the 
Americans to form alliances with foreign powers, was 
ftrongly urged. It was faid, “ hitherto the Colonifts 
have ventured to commit themfelves fingly in this ardu- 
ous conteft, without having recourfe to foreign aid, but 
it is not to be doubted, that in future they will think 
themfelves fully juftified, both by our example and the 
laws of felf-prefervation, to engage foreigners to aflift 
them in oppoling thofc mercenaries, whom we are about 
to tranfport for their deftru&ion. Nor is it doubtful that 
in cafe of their application, European powers of a rank 
far fuperior to that of thofe petty princes, to whom we 
have fo abjedly fued for aid, will confider themfelves to 
be equally entitled to interfere in the quarrel between 
us and our Colonies.” 

The fuppofition of the Americans receiving aid from 
France or Spain, was on this and feveral other occafions 
ridiculed, on the idea that thefe powers would not dare 
to fet to their own Colonies the dangerous example of 
encouraging thofe of Great Britain, in oppofing their fo- 
vereign. It was alfo fuppofed, that they would be influ- 
enced by confiderations of future danger to their Ameri- 
can pofleflions, from the eftablifhment of an independent 
empire in their vicinty. 

In this fcflion of Parliament, between the 26th of Ofto- 
ber, 1775, and the 23d of May, 1776, the ultimate 
plan for reducing the Colonies was complccely fixed. 
The Americans w r ere declared out of the royal prote&ion* 
and 16,000 foreign mercenaries, employed by national 

authority to effeft their fubjugation. Thefe meafures 

induced 
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induced Congrefs in the following fummer to declare 1776. 

themfelves independent, and to feek for foreign aid ; v v— 1 * 

events which (hall be hereafter more fully explained. 

Parliamentary fan£lion for carrying on the war againft 
the Colonifts, as againft alien enemies, being obtained, it 
became neceffary to fix on a commander of the royal forces 
to be employed on this occafion. This as a matter of 
right was, in the firft inftance, offered to General Ogle- 
thorpe, as being the firft on the lift of general officers. To 
the furprife of the Minifter, that refpedlable veteran rea- 
dily accepted the command, on condition of his being pro- 
perly fupported. A numerous well-appointed army, and 
a powerful fleet were promifed him, to which he replied, 

44 I will undertake the bufinefs without a man, or a (hip of 
war, provided you will authorife me to affiire the Colo- 
nies, on my arrival among them, that you will do them 
juftice.” He added farther, <4 1 know the people of Ame- 
rica well, and am fatisfied, that his Majcfty has not in. 
any part of his dominions, more obedient, or more loyal 
fubje&s. You may fecure their obedience by doing them 
juftice, but you will never fubdue them by force of arms.” 

Thefe opinions, fo favourable to the Americans, proved 
General Oglethorpe to be an improper perfon for the pur- 
pofe intended by the Britifh Miniftry. He was therefore 
palTed over, and the command given to Sir William Howe. 

It was refolved to open the campaign with fucli a 
powerful force as 44 would look down all oppofition, and 
effe&uate fubmiffion without bloodfhed,” and to direct, 
its operations to the accomplifhment of three objefls. 

The firft was the relief of Quebec, and the recovery of 
Canada, which alfo included a fubfequent invafion of the 
north-weftern frontiers of the adjacent provinces. The 
fecond was a ftrong impreflion on fome of the fouthern 
Colonies. The third and principal was, to take polfellion 
of New-York, with a force fufficiently powerful to keep 
poiTeflion of Hudfon’s River, and form a line of commu- 
nication with the royal army in Canada, or to over-run the 
adjacent country. 

The partial fuccefs of the firft part of this plan has 
been in the preceding chapter explained. The execution 

of 
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1776* of the fecond part was committed to General Clinton, and 
* — v — * Sir Peter Parker ; the former with a fmall force having 
called at New- York, and alfo vifited in Virginia, Lord 
Dunmore, the late royal Governor of that Colony, and 
finding that nothing could be done at either place, pro- 
ceeded to Cape Fear river. At that place he iffued a 
proclamation from on board the Pallas tranfport, offering 
free pardon to all fuch as fhould lay down their arms, 
excepting Cornelius Hafnett, and Robert Howe, but the 
recent defeat of the regulators and Highlanders, retrained 
even their friends from paying any attention to this a£t of 
grace. 

At Cape Fear a jun&ion was formed between Sir 
Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, the latter ot whom 
had failed with his fquadron diredtly from Europe. They 
concluded to attempt the redu&ion of Charledow'n, as 
being of all places w'ithin the line of their indru&ions, the 
objedl at which they could ftrike with the greated prof- 
pe& of advantage. They had 2,800 land forces, which 
they hoped, with the co-operation of their (hipping, 
would be fully fufficient. 

For fome months part, every exertion had been made 
to put the colony of South-Carolina, and cfpecially its ca- 
pital, Charledown, in a refpe&able pofture of defence. 
In fubferviency to this view, works had been ere&ed on 
Sullivan’s ifland, which is fituated fo near the channel 
leading up to the town, as to be a convenient poll for an- 
noying veffels approaching it. 

July 28. Sir Peter Parker attacked the fort on that ifland, 
with two fifty-gun (hips, the Bridol and Experiment, four 
frigates, the A&ive, Acteon, Solebay, and Syron, each 
of 28 guns. The Sphynx of 20 guns, the Friendfhip 
armed veffel of 22 guns, Ranger (loop, and Thunder 
bomb, each of 8 guns. On the fort were mounted 26 
cannon, 26, 18, and 9-pounders. The attack com- 

menced between ten and eleven in the forenoon, and was 
continued for upwards of ten hours. The garrifon 
confiding of 375 regulars and a few militia, under the 
command of Colonel Moultrie, made a mod gallant de- 
fence. They fired deliberately, for the mod part took 

aim 
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aim* and feldom miffed their obje£h The {hips were torn 
almod to pieces, and the killed and wounded on board 
exceeded 200 men. The lofs of the garrifon was only 
ten men killed, and 22 wounded. The fort being built 
of palmetto, was little damaged ; the fhot which druck 
it were ineffectually buried in its foft wood. General 
Clinton had, fome time before the engagement, landed 
with a number of troops on Long-Ifland, and it was ex- 
peCted that he fhould have co-operated with Sir Peter 
Parker, by eroding over the narrow paffage which divides 
the two iflands, and attacking the fort in its unfinifhed 
rear ; but the extreme danger to which he muft unavoid- 
ably have expofed his men, induced him to decline the 
perilous attempt. Colonel Thomfon with 7 or 800 men 
was dationed at the ead end of Sullivan’s-Ifland, to oppofe 
their eroding. No ferious attempt was made to land, 
either from the deet, or the detachment commanded by Sir 
Henry Clinton. The firing ceafed in the evening, and 
foon afjer the (hips dipped their cables ; before morning 
they had retired about two miles from the idand. Within 
a few days more the troops re-embarked, and the whole 
failed from New-York. The thanks of Congrefs were 
given to General Lee, who had been fent on by Congrefs 
to take the command in Carolina, and alfo to Colonels 
Moultrie and Thomfon, for their good conduct on this 
memorable day. In compliment to the commanding of- 
ficer, the fort from that time was called Fort Moultrie. 

During the engagement, the inhabitants flood with arms 
in their hands at their refpedive pods, prepared to re- 
ceive the enemy wherever they might land. Impreffed 
with high ideas of Britifh power and bravery, they were 
apprehenfive that the fort would be either filenced or 
palfed, and that they fhould be called to immediate aClion. 
They were cantoned in the various landing places near 
Charlcftown, and their refolution was fixed to meet the 
invaders at the water’s edge, and difpute every inch of 
ground, truding the event to Heaven. 

By the repulfe of this armament, the fouthern dates ob- 
tained a refpite from the calamities of war for two years 
and a half. The defeat the Britifh met with at Charlef- 
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town, Teemed in Tome meafure to counterbalance the un- 
favourable impreffion made by their fubfequent fuccefles 
to the northward. Throughout the whole fiimmer, and 
till the clofe of the year, Congrcfs had little elfe than the 
victory on Sullivan’s ifland, to confole them under the 
various evacuations, retreats, and defeats, to which, as (hall 
hereafter be related, their armies were obliged to fubmit 
in every other part of the union. The event of the ex- 
pedition contributed greatly to eftablilh the caufe which 
it was intended to overfet. In oppofition to the bold af- 
fertions of Tome, and the defponding fears of others, ex- 
perience proved that America might effe&ually refill a 
Britilh licet and army. Thofe who from interefted mo- 
tives had abetted the royal government, afhamed of their 
oppofition to the ftrugglcs of an infant people for their 
dcareft rights, retired into obfeurity. 

The effedts of this vi&ory, in animating the Americans, 
were much greater than could be warranted by the cir- 
eumftances of the a&ion. As it was the firfl attack mad# 
by the Britilh navy, its unfuccefsful iflue infpired a con- 
fidence which a more exa& knowledge of military calcu- 
lations would have corrected. The circumftance of its 
happening in the early part of the war, and in one of th# 
weaker provinces, were happily inftrumental in difpelling 
the gloom which overlhadowed the minds ofjnany of th« 
Colonifts, on hearing of the powerful fleets and numerous 
armies which were coming againft them. 

The command of the force which was defigned to ope- 
rate againft New-York, in this campaign, was given to 
Admiral Lord Howe, and his brother Sir William, officers 
who, as well from their perfonal chara&ers, as the known 
bravery of their family, ftood high in the confidence of the 
Britilh nation. To this fervice was allotted a very pow- 
erful army, confifting of about 30,000 men. This force 
was far fuperior to any thing that America had hereto- 
fore feen. The troops were amply provided with artillery, 
military ftorcs, and warlike materials of every kind, and 
were fupported by a numerous fleet. The Admiral and 
General, in addition to their military powers, were appoint- 
ed commiffioners for reftoring peace to the Colonies. 

General 
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General Howe having in vain waited two months at 1776. 
Halifax for his brother, and the expe&ed re- in force me nts 
from England, impatient of farther delays, failed from that 
harbour, with the force which he had previoufly com- 
manded in Bofton, and directing his courfe towards June io* 
New- York, arrived in the latter end of June, off Sandy 
Hook. Admiral Lord Howe, with part of the re-inforce- 
ment from England, arrived at Halifax foon after his 
brother’s departure. Without dropping anchor he fol-Junei2* 
lowed, and foon after joined him near Staten-Ifland. 

The Britifh General, on his approach, found every part 
of New- York ifland, and the m oft expofed parts of Long- 
Ifland, fortified and well defended by artillery. About 
fifty Britilh tranfports anchored near Staten-Ifland, which 
had not been fo much the obje& of attention. The in- 
habitants thereof, either from fear, policy, or affe&ion, 
expreflcd great joy on the arrival of the royal forces. 

General Howe was there met by Tryon, late go- 
vernor of the province, and by feveral of the loyalifts, 
who had taken refuge with him in an armed veflel. He 
Was alfo joined by about fixty perfons from New-Jerfey, 
and 200 of the inhabitants of Staten-Ifland were embo- 
died as a royal militia. From thefe appearances, great 
hopes were indulged that as foon as the army was in a 
condition to penetrate into the country, and protcft the 
loyalifts, fuch numbers would flock to their ftandard as 
would facilitate the attainment of the objedls of the cam- 
paign. 

On the fourth day after the Britifh tranfports appeared 
off Sandy Hook, Congrefs, though fully informed of 
'the numbers and appointment of the force about to 
be employed againft the Colonies, ratified their famous 
declaration of independence. This was publicly read to 
the American army, and received by them with unfeigned 
acclamations of joy. Though it was well known that 
Great Britain had employed a force of 55,000 men, to 
war upon the new-formed ftates, and that the continental 
army was not near equal to half that number, and only 
engaged for a few months, and that Congrefs was with- 
out any aflurance of foreign aid, yet both the American 
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1776. officers and privates gave every evidence of their hearty 
v - -v ' approbation of the decree which fevered the Colonies 
from Great Britain, and fubmitted to the decifion of the 
fword, whether they lhould be free ftates or conquered 
provinces. Now, faid they, “ we know the ground on 
which we (land ; now we are a nation ; no more fhall the 
opprobrious term of rebel, with any appearance of juftice, 
be applied to us. Should the fortune of war throw us 
into the hands of our enemies, we may expect the treat- 
ment of prifoners, and not the punifhment of rebels. The 
prize for which we contend is of fuch magnitude that we 
may freely rifk our lives to obtain it.” 

It had early occurred to General Wafhington, that 
the pofleflion of New- York would be with the Britifh 
a favourite object. Its central fituation and contiguity 
to the ocean enabled them to carry with facility the war 
to any part of the fea coaft. The pofleflion of it was 
rendered ftill more valuable by the eafe with which it 
could be maintained. Surrounded on all Tides by water, 
it was defcnfible by a fmall number of Britifh fhips, 
againft adverfaries whofe w r hole navy confifted only of a 
few frigates. Hudfon’s river being navigable for fhips 
of the largeft fize to a great diftance, afforded an oppor- 
tunity of fevering the eaftern from the more fou thorn 
Rates, and of preventing almoft any communication be- 
tween them. 

From thefc well known advantages, it was prefumed 
by the Americans, that the Britifh would make great 
exertions to etfe& the reduction of New-York. General 
Lee, while the Britifh were yet in pofleflion of the capi- 
tal of Maflachufetts, had been detached from Cambridge, 
to put Long-Ifland and New-York into a poflure of de- 
fence. As the departure of the Britifh from Bolton 
became more certain, the probability of their inftantly 
going to New-York, increafed the neceflity of collecting 
a force for its fafety. It had been therefore agreed in a 
Mar. 13. council of war, that five regiments, together with a rifle 
battalion, fhould march without delay to New-York, and 
that the ftates of New-York and New-Jcrfey fhould oe 
icquefted to furnifh the former two thoufand, and the 
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latter one thoufand men for its immediate defence. Gene- 1776. 
ral Wafliington toon followed, and early in April fixed v — v— 
his head quarters in that city. A new difiribution of 
the American army took place : part was left in Maffa- 
chufetts, between two and three thoufand were ordered 
to Canada, but the greater part rendezvoufed at New- 
York. 

Experience had taught the Americans the difficulty 
of attacking an army after it had effected a lodgment. 

They therefore made firenuous exertions to prevent the 
Britiih from enjoying the advantages in New- York, 
which had refulted from their having been permitted to 
land and fortify themfelves in Bofion. The fudden 
commencement of hoflilities in Maffachufetts, together 
with the previous undifiurbcd landing of the royal army, 
allowed no time for deliberating on a fyfiem of war. A 
change of circumftances indicated the propriety of fixing 
on a plan for conducting the defence of the new-formed 
Rates. On this occafion General Wafhington, after much 
thought, determined on a war of polts. This mode of 
conducting military operations gave confidence to the 
Americans, and befides, it both retarded and alarmed 
their adverfaries. The foldiers in the American army 
were new levies, and had not yet learned to Rand unco- 
vered before the infiruments of death ; habituating them 
to the found of fire-arms, while they were fheltered from 
danger, was one Rep towards infpiring them with a por- 
tion of mechanical courage. The Britjffi remembered 
Bunker’s Hill, and had no fmall reverence for even flight 
fortifications, when defended by freemen. From views 
of this kind, works were ereClcd in and about New-York, 
on Long-Illand, and the heights of Haerlem. Thefe, 
befides batteries, were field redoubts, formed of earth* 
with a parapet and ditch. The former were fometimes 
fraifed, and the latter palifadoed, but they were in no 
infiance formed to fufiain a fiege. Slight as they were, 
the campaign was nearly wafied away before they were fo 
far reduced, as to permit the royal army to penetrate 
into the country. 

U 3 The 
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1776. The war having taken a more important turn than in 
v — v — ' the preceding year had been forefeen, Congrefs, at the 
opening of the campaign, found themfelves deftitute of a 
force fufficient for their defence. They therefore in 
June determined on a plan to re-inforce their continental 
army, by bringing into the field a new fpecies of troops, 
that would be more permanent than the common militia, 
and yet more eafily raifed than regulars. With this 
view they inftituted a flying camp, to confift of an inter- 
mediate corps, between regular foldiers and militia. Ten 
thoufand men were called for from the States of Penn- 
June 3. fylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, to be in conftant fer- 
vice to the firft day of the enfuing December. Congrefs 
at the fame time called for 13,800 of the common mi- 
litia from Maflachufetts, Conne&icut, New-York, and 
New-Jerfey. The men for forming the flying camp 
were generally procured, but there were great deficiencies 
of the militia, and many of thofe who obeyed their 
country’s call fo far as to turn out, manifefted a relu&ance 
to fubmit to the neceflary difeipline of camps. 

The difficulty of providing the troops with arms while 
before Bofton, was exceeded by the fuperior difficulty of 
fupplying them in their new pofition. By the returns of 
the garrifon at Fort Montgomery, in the Highlands, in 
April, it appeared that there were 208 privates, and only 
forty-one mulkets fit for ufc. In the garrifon at Fort 
Conftitution there were 136 men, and only 68 mulkets fit 
for ufe. Flints were alio much wanted. Lead would 
have been equally deficient, had not a fupply for the muf- 
quetry been obtained by dripping dvvelling-houfes. 

The uncertainty of the place where the Britilh would 
commence their operations, added much to the embar- 
rafiment of General Wafhington. Not only each Colony, 
but each fea-port town, fuppofed itfelf to be the objeft of 
the Britilh, and was ardent in its fupplications to the com- 
mander in chief for his peculiar attention. The people of 
Maflachufetts were ftrongly imprefled with an idea, that the 
evacuation of Bofton was only a feint, and that the Britilh 
army would foon return. They were for that reafon very 
defirous, that the continental troops lhould not be with- 
drawn 
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drawn from their Rate. The inhabitants of Rhode- 
Ifland urged, in a long petition, that their maritime fitu- 
ation expofed them to uncommon danger, while their 
great exertions in fitting out armed veflels had deprived 
them of many of their citizens : they therefore prayed 
for a body of continental foldiers to be Rationed for 
their conRant and peculiar defence. So various were 
the applications for troops, fo numerous the calls for 
arms, that a decided conduct became neceflary to pre- 
vent the feeble American force, and the deficient Rock 
of public arms from being divided and fubdivided, fo as 
to be unequal to the proper defence of any one place. 

In this crifis of particular danger, the people of New- 
York adted with fpirit. Though they knew they were to 
receive the firR impreffion of the Britiih army, yet their 
convention refolved, “ that all perfons refiding within 
the Rate of New- York, and claiming prote&ion from its 
laws, owed it allegiance, and that any perfon owing it alle- 
gance, and levying war againR the Rate, or being an 
adherent to the King of Great Britain, fliould be deemed 
guilty of treafoft and fuffer death.” They alfo refolved 
that one-fourth of the militia of WeR-Chefler, Dutchefs, 
and Orange counties, fliould be forthwith drawn out for 
the defence of the liberties, property, wives, and chil- 
dren, of the good people of the Rate, to be continued in 
fervice till the laR day of December, and “ that as the 
inhabitants of King’s County had determined not to op- 
pofe the enemy, a committee fliould be appointed to 
inquire into the authenticity of thefe reports, and to dif- 
arm and fecure the difaffe&ed ; to remove or deflroy 
the Rock of grain, and, if neceflary, to lay the whole 

country wafle.” 

The two royal commiflioners, Admiral and General 
Howe, thought proper, before they commenced their mi- 
litary operations, to try what might be done in their ci- 
vil capacity, towards effecting a re-union between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. It was one of the firR acts o 
Lord Howe, to fend on ftiore a circular letter to feveral o 
the royal governors in America, informing them of the 
late a& of Parliament, “ for refioring peace to the Colo- 
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nies, and granting pardon to fuch as fhould deferve mer- 
cy,” and defiring them to publifh a declaration which ac- 
companied the fame. In this he informed the Colonifts 
of the power with which his brother and he were intruf- 
ted, “ of granting general or particular pardons to all 
thofe who, though they had deviated from their allegi- 
ance, were willing to return to their dutyj” and of de- 
claring “ any colony, province, county, or town, port, dif- 
trift, or place, to be at the peace of his Majefty.” Congrefs, 
imprefled w ith a belief, that the propofals of the commiffi- 
oners, inftead of difuniting the people, would have a con- 
trary effeft, ordered them to be fpeedily publifhed in the 
feveral American newfpapers. Had a redrefs of grie- 
vances been at this late hour offered, though the honour 
of the ftates was involved in fupporting their late de- 
claration of independence, yet the love of peace, and 
the bias of great numbers to their Parent State, would 
in all probability have made a powerful party for refeinding 
the aft of feparation, and for re-uniting with Great Britain. 
But when it appeared that the power of the royal commif- 
fioners was little more than to grant pardons, Congrefs 
appealed to the good fenfe of the people for the necef- 
fity of adhering to the aft of independence. The refolu- 
tion for publifhing the circular letter, and the declaration 
of the royal commifiioners, affigned a reafon thereof .to 
be, “ that the good people of the United States may be 
informed of what nature are the commilfioners, and what 
the terms, w-ith expeftation of which the infidious Court 
of Great Britain had endeavoured to amufe and difarm 
them, and that the few who Hill remain fufpended by a 
hope, founded either in. the jjjftice or moderation of their 
late King, may now at length be convinced that the va- 
lour alone of their country is to fave its liberties.” 

About the fame time fiags were fent afhore by Lord 
Howe with a letter directed to George Walhington, Efq. 
which he refufed to receive as not being addrelled to him 
with the title due to his rank. In his letter to Congrefs 
on this fubjeft he wrote as follows, “ I would not on any 
occafion facrifice ellentials to punftilio, but in this inftance 
1 deemed it a duty to my country and appointment, to in- 
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lift on that refpeft, which in any other than a public 
view I would willingly have waved." Congrefs applauded 
his conduit in a public refolution, and at the fame lime 
directed, that no letter or meifage Ihould be received on 
any occafion whatever, from the enemy, by the com- 
mander in chief, or others the commanders of the Ame- 
rican army, but fuch as were directed to them in the cha- 
racters they feverally fuflained. 

Some time after Adjutant-general Patterfon was fent to 
New-York by General Howe, with a letter addrelfed to 
General Walhington, &c. &c. <fec. On an interview the 
Adjutant-general, after exprefling his high efteem for the 
perfon and character of the American General, and de- 
claring, that it was not intended to derogate from the 
refpeft due to his rank, exprelfed his hopes, that the et 
cetera s would remove the impediments to their corre- 
fpondence. General Walhington replied, “ That a letter 
dire&ed to any perfon in a public charailer Ihould have 
fome defeription of it, otherwife it would appear a mere 
private letter ; that it was true the et ceteras implied 
every thing, but they alfo implied any thing, and that he 
ihould therefore decline the receiving any letter directed 
to him *5 a private perfon, when it related to his public 
Ration. A long conference enfued, in which the Adjutant- 
general obferved, “ that the commiflioners were armed 
with great powers, and would be very happy in effe&ing 
an accommodation." He received for anfwer, “ that 
from what appeared, their powers were only to grant par- 
don ; that they who had committed no fault wanted no 
pardon." Soon after this interview a letter from Howe, 
refpe&ing prifoners, which was properly addrefled to 
Waihington, was received. 

While the Britiih, by their manifeftoes and declarations, 
were endeavouring to feparate thofe who preferred a re- 
conciliation with Great Britain from thofe who were 
the friends of independence, Congrefs, by a fimilar po- 
licy, was attempting to detach the foreigners, w ho had 
come with the royal troops, from the fervice of his Britan- 
nic Majefty. Before hoftilities had commenced, the fol- 
lowing refolution was adopted and circulated among thofe 

on 
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1776. on whom it was intended to operate. tc Refolved, that 
— j thefe Rates will receive all fuch foreigners who fhall leave 
Aug. 14. the armies of his Britannic Majefty in America, and (hall 

chufe to become members of any of thefe Rates, and they 
fhall be protected in the free exercife of their refpeCtive 
religions, and be inverted with the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of natives, as eftablithed by the laws of thefe 
ftates \ and moreover, that this Congrefs will provide for 
every fuch perfon fifty acres of unappropriated lands in 
fomc of thefe Rates, to be held by him and his heirs as 
abfolute property. ” 

The numbers which were prepared tooppofe the Bri- 
tirti, when they fhould difembark, made them for fome 
trme cautious of proceeding to their projected land ope- 
rations, but the fuperiority of their navy enabled them 
to go by water whitherfoever they pleafed. 

July 12. A Britirti forty-gun (hip, with fome fmaHer veffels, 
failed up North River without receiving any damage of 
confequence, though fired upon from the batteries of 
New-York, Paules-Hook, Red-Bank, and Governor’s 
lfland. An attempt was made, not long after, with two 
fire-rtiips, to deftroy the Britirti veffels in the North Ri- 
ver, bi^t without effecting any thing more than the burn- 
ing of a tender. They were alfo attacked with row gallies, 
but to little purpofe. After fome time the Phoenix and 
Rofe men of war came down the river, and joined the 
fleet. — Every effort of the Americans from their batteries 
on land, as well as their exertions on the water, proved 
ineffectual. The Britifh {hips parted with lefs lofs than 
was generally expeCted, but neverthelefs the damage they 
received was fuch as deterred them from frequently re- 
peating the experiment. In two or three inftances they 

afeended the North River, and in one or two the Ealt 
River, but thofe which failed up the former fpeedily re- 
turned, and by their return a free communication was 
opened through the upper part of the Rate. 

The American army in and near New-York amounted 

to 17,225 men. Thefe were moftly new troops, and 

were divided in many fmall and unconnected ports, fome 

of which were fifteen miles removed from others. The 

Britilh 
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Britifh force about New-York was increafingby frequent 1776, 
fuccellive arrivals from Halifax, South-Carolina, Flo- v — y— ' 
rida, the Weft-Indies, and Europe. But fo many unfore- 
feen delays had taken place, that the month of Auguft 
was far advanced before they were in a condition to open 
the campaign. 

When all things were ready, the Britifh commanders 
refolved to make their firft attempt upon Long-Ifland. 

This was preferred to New-York, as it abounded with 
thofe fupplies which their forces required. 

The Britifh landed without oppofition between two 
fmall towns, Utrecht and Gravefend. The American 
works pretexted a fmall peninfula, having Wallabout-Bay 
to the left, and ftretching over to Red-Hook on the right, 
the Eaft River being in their rear. General Sullivan, 
with a ftrong force, was encamped within thefe works at 
Brooklyne. From the eaft fide of the narrows runs a 
ridge of hills covered with thick wood, about five or fix 
miles in length, which terminates near Jamaica. — There 
were three pafTes through thefe hills, one near the nar- 
rows, a fecond on the Flatbufh road, and a third on 
the Bedford road, and they are all defenfible. Thefe 
were the only roads which could be palled from the fouth 
fide of the hills to the American lines, except a road 
which led round the eafterly end of the hills to Jamaica. 

The Americans had 800 men on each of thefe roads, and 
Colonel Miles was placed with his battalion of riflemen, 
to guard the road from the fouth of the hills to Jamaica, 
and to watch the motions of the Britifh. 

General de Heifter, with his Heffians, took poll at Aug 26. 
Flatbufh in the evening. In the following night the 
greater part of the Britifh army, commanded by General 
Clinton, marched to gain the road leading round the 
eafterly end of the hills to Jamaica, and to turn the left 
of the Americans. He arrived about two hours before 
day within half a mile of this road. One of his parties fell 
in with a patrole of American officers, and took them all 
prifoners, which prevented the early tranfmiffion of in- 
telligence. Upon the firft appearance of day General 
Clinton advanced, and took pofleffion of the heights over 

t which 
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Aug. 27 


which the road patted. General Grant, with the left 
wing, advanced along the coaft by the weft road near the 
narrows ; but this was intended chiefly as a feint. 

The guard which was ftationed at this road fled with- 
out making any refiftance. A few of them were after- 
wards rallied, and Lord Stirling advanced with 1500 men, 
and took pollefiion of a hill about two miles from the 
American camp, and in front of General Grant. 

An attack was made very early in the morning by the 
Hettians from FlatbulS, under General de Hcifler, and by 
General Grant on the coatt, and was well fupported for 
a confiderable time by both tides. The Americans who 
oppofed General de Heifter were firft informed of the ap- 
proach of General Clinton, who had come round on their 
left. They immediately began to retreat to their camp, 
but were intercepted by the right wing under General 
Clinton, who got into the rear of their left, and attacked 
them with his light infantry and dragoons w'hile re- 
turning to their lines. They were driven back till they 
were met by the Hettians. They were thus alternately 
chafed and intercepted, between General de Heifter and 
General Clinton. Some of their regiments neverthelefs 
found their way to the camp. The Americans under 
Lord Stirling, confiding of Colonel Miles’s two battalions. 
Colonel Atlee’s, Colonel Smallwood’s, and Colonel 
Hatche’s, regiments, who were engaged with General 
Grant, fought with great refolution for about fix hours. 
They were uninformed of the movements made by Gene- 
ral Clinton, till fome of the troops under his command 
had traverfed the whole extent of country in their rear. 
Their retreat was thus intercepted, but feveral, not with - 
ftanding, broke through and got into the woods; many 
threw themfelves into the marfh, fome were drowned, 
and others perifhed in the mud, but a confiderable num- 
ber efcaped by this way to their lines. 

The King’s troops difplayed great valour throughout 

the whole day. T he variety of the ground occafioned a 

fuccefiion of finall engagements, purfuits, and (laughter, 

which lafted for many hours. Britifh difeipline in every 

inftance triumphed over the native valour of raw troops, 

who 
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who had never been in a£lion, and whofc officers were 
unacquainted with the ftratagems of war. 

The Iofs of the Britifh and Medians was about 450. 
The killed, wounded, and prifoners, of the Americans, 
including thofe who were drowned or peTilhed in the 
woods or mud, confiderably exceeded a thoufand. Among 
the prifoners of the latter were two of their general 
officers, Sullivan and Lord Stirling ; three colonels, 
4 lieutenant-colonels, 3 majors, 18 captains, 43 lieu- 
tenants, and 1 1 enligns. Smallwood s regiment, the offi- 
cers of which were young men of the belt families in the 
ftate of Maryland, fuftained a lofs of 259 men. The 
Britifh after their vi&ory were fo impetuous, that it was 
with difficulty, they could be reftrained from attacking 
the American lines. 



In the time of, and fubfequent to the enagement. 
General Walhington drew over to Long- 1 (land, the great- 
eft part of his army. After he had colle&ed his prin- 
cipal force there, it was his wilh and hope, that Sir 
William Howe would attempt to ftorm the works on 
the ifland. Thefe, though infufficient to ftand a regu- 
lar fiege, were ftrong enough to relift a coup de main. 

The remembrance of Bunker’s-Hill, and a deiire to fpare 
his men, reftrained the Britilh General from making 
an aftault. On the contrary, he made demonftr^tions ci 
proceeding by fiege, and broke ground within three 
hundred yards to the left at Putnam’s redoubt. Though 
General Walhington wifhed for an aftault, yet being cer- 
tain that his works would be untenable when the Bri- 
tilh batteries Ihould be fully opened, he called a council Aug. 
of war to confult on the meafures proper to be taken. 

It was then determined that the objefts in view were in 
no degree proportioned to the dangers to which, by a 
continuation on the ifland, they would be expofed. Cojv* 
formably to this opinion, difpofitions were made for an 
immediate retreat. This commenced foon after it was 
dark from two points, the upper and lower ferries, on 
Taft River. General M < Dougal regulated the embar- 
kation at one, and Colonel Knox at the other. The in- 
tention of evacuating the ifland had been fo prudently 

concealed 
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1776. concealed from the Americans, that they knew not whi* 
— 1 ther they were going, but fuppofed to attack the enemy. 
The field artillery, tents, baggage, and about 9000 men, 
were conveyed to the city of New-York oves Eaft River, 
more than a mile wide, in lefs than 13 hours, and without 
the knowledge of the Britifh, though not fix hundred 
yards diftant. Providence in a remarkable manner fa- 
voured the retreating army. For fome time after the 
Americans began to crofs, the ftate of the tide and a 
ftrong north- eaft wind made it impoftible for them to 
make ufe of their fail boats, and their whole number of 
row boats was infufficient for completing the bufinefs, in 
the courfe of the night. But about eleven o’clock the 
wind died away, and foon after fprung up at fouth-eaft 
and blew frelh, which rendered the fail boats of ufe, 
and at the fame time made the paffage from the ifiand to 
the city, dirc&, cafy, and expeditious. Towards morning 
an extreme thick fog came up, which hovered over Long- 
Ifiand, and by concealing the Americans, enabled them 
to complete their retreat without interruption, though 
the day had begun to dawn fome time before it was 
finifhed. By a miftake in the tranfmiftion of orders, the 
American lines were evacuated for about three quarters 
of an hour before the laft embarkation took place, but 
the Britiih, though fo near, that their working parties 
could be diftin&ly heard, being inveloped in the fog 
know nothing of the matter. The lines were repoffeffed 
and held till fix o’clock in the morning, when every 
thing except fome heavy cannon was removed. General 
Mifflin, who commanded the rear guard, left the lines, 
and under the cover of the fog got off fafe. In about 
half an hour the fog cleared away, and the Britifh entered 
the works which had been juft relinquifhed. Had the 
wind not flnftcd, the half of the American army could 
not have crofted, and even as it was, if the fog had not 
concealed their rear, it muft have been difeovered, and 
could hardly have efcaped. General Sullivan, who was 
taken prifoner on Long-Ifland, was immediately fent on 
parole, with the following verbal meftage from Lord Howe 

to Congrefs, u That though he could not at prefent treat 

with 
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■with them in that charafter, yet he was very defirous of 1776. 
having a conference with fome of the members, whom ^--y — ■ 
he would confider as private gentlemen ; that he with his 
brother the General, had full power to compromife the 
difpute between Great Britain and America, upon term* 
advantageous to both — that he wifhcd a compact might 
be fettled at a time when no decifive blow was {truck, 
and neither party could fay it was compelled to enter 
into fuch agreement — that were they difpofed to treat, 
many things which they had not yet alked, might and 
ought to be granted ; and that if upon conference they 
found any probable ground of accommodation, the au- 
thority of Congrefs would be afterwards acknowledged 
to render the treaty complete.” Three days after this 
meflTage was received. General Sullivan was requeued to 
inform Lord Howe, “ That Congrefs being the repre- 
fentatives of the free and independent States of America, 
they cannot with propriety fend any of their members to 
confer with his Lordlhip in their private chara&ers, but 
that ever defirous of eftablifhing peace on reafonable 
terms, they will fend a committee of their body, to know 
whether he has any authority to treat with perfons au- 
thorifed by Congrefs for that purpofe, on behalf of Ame- 
rica, and what that authority is ; and to hear fuch propo- 
fitions-as he (hall think fit to make refpe&ing the fame.” 

They elected Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Edward 
Rutlege, their committee for this purpofe. In a few 
days they met Lord Howe on Sta'en-Ifland, and were re- 
ceived with great politenefs. On their return they made 
a report of their conference, which they fummed up by 
faying, €i It did not appear to your committee that his 
Lordlhip's commillion contained any other authority than 
that exprelfed in the a& of Parliament — namely, that of 
granting pardons, with fuch exceptions as the commif- 
lioners fhall think proper to make, and of declaring Ame- 
rica, or any part of it, to be in the King’s peace on fuh- 
million : for as to the power of inquiring into the ftatc 
of America, which his Lordlhip mentioned to us, and of 
conferring and coufulting with any perfons the commif- 
fioners might think proper, and reprefenting the refult 

of 
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1776. of fuch converfation to the Minidry, who, provided thtf 

^ t y Colonies would fubjeft themfelves, might after all, or 
might not, at their pleafure, make any alterations in the 
former indru&ions to governors, or propofe in Parlia- 
ment, any amendment of the adts complained of, we ap- 
prehend any expectation from the effect of fuch a power, 
would have been too uncertain and precarious, to be re- 
lied on by America, had die /till continued in her date 
of dependence.” Lord Howe had ended the conference 
on his part, by exprefling his regard for America, and 
.the extreme pain he would fuffer in being obliged to dif- 
trefs thofe whom he fo much regarded. Dr. Franklin 
thanked him for his regards, and allured him, that the 
Americans would (hew their gratitude, by endeavouring 
to leiTen as much as pollible all pain he might feel on 
their account, by exerting their utmoft abilities in taking 
good care of themfelves.” 

The committee in every refpedt maintained the dignity 
of Congrefs. Their condudl and fentiments were fuch 
as became their charadler. The friends to independence 
rejoiced that nothing refulted from this interview that 
might difunite the people. Congrefs, trufting to the 
good fenfe of their countrymen, ordered the whole to be 
printed for their information. All the dates would have 
then rejoiced at lefs beneficial terms than they obtained 
about feven years after. But Great Britain counted on 
the certainty of their abfolute conqued, or unconditional 
fubmiflion. Her offers therefore comported fo little with 
the feelings of America, that they neither caufed demur 
nor difunion among the new-formed dates. 

The unfuccefsful termination of the a&ion on the 27th 
led to confequences more ferioufly alarming to the Ame- 
ricans than the lofs of their men. The army was uni- 
verfally difpirited. The militia ran off by companies. 
Their example infe&ed the regular regiments. The loofe 
footing on which the militia came to camp, made it ha- 
zardous to exercife over them that difeipline, without 
which, an army is a mob To redrain one part of an 
army while another claimed and exercifed the right of 
doing as they pleafed, was no Ids impraO'^able than ab- 
furd. 


A coun- 
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A council of war recommended to a£l on the defen- 1 77^- 
five, and not to rifque the army for the fake of New- v — v — 9 
York. To retreat, fubjedted the commander in chief to Sept. 7. 
reflections painful to bear, and yet impolitic to refute : 
to (land his ground, and by fuffering himfelf to be fur- 
rounded, to hazard the fate of America on one decifive 
engagement, was contrary to every rational plan of de- 
fending the wide-extended dates committed to his care. 

A middle line between abandoning and defending was 
therefore for a (hort time adopted. The public {lores 
were moved to Dobb’s ferry, about 26 miles from New- 
York ; 12,000 men were ordered to the northern extre- 
mity of New-York Ifland, and 4500 to remain for the 
defence of the city, while the remainder occupied the in- 
termediate fpace, with orders either to fupport the city or 
Kinglbridge, as exigencies might require. Before the 
Britiih landed, it was impoffible to tell what place would 
be fird attacked : this made it necelfary to ere£t works for 
the defence of a variety of places as well as of New-York. 

Though every thing was abandoned when the crifis came 
that either the city mull be relinquilhed, or the army 
rifqued for its defence, yet from the delays occafioned by 
the redoubts and other works which had been eredted on 
the idea of making the defence of the dates a war of pods, 
a whole campaign was lod to the Britifh, and faved to the 
Americans. The year began with hopes that Great 
Britain would recede from her demands, and therefore 
every plan of defence was on a temporary fydem. The 
declaration of independence, which the violence of Great - 
Britain forced the Colonies to adopt in July, though nei- 
ther forefeen nor intended at the commencement of the 
year, pointed out the neceflity of organizing an army on 
new terms, correfpondent to the enlarged objects for which 
they had refolved to contend. Congrefs accordingly de- Sept. 1 6« 
termined to raife 88 battalions, to ferve during the war. 

Under thefe circumdances, to wear away the campaign 
with as little misfortune as podible, and thereby to gain 
time for raifing a permanent army againd the next year, 
was to the Americans a matter of the lad importance. 

Though the commander in chief abandoned thofe works, 

Vol. I. X which 
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1776. which had engrofled much time and attention, yet the ad- 
v — y — 1 vantage rcfulting from the delays they occafioned, far 
overbalanced the expence incurred by their ereltion. 

The fame fhort-fighted politicians, who had before ccn- 
fured General Wafhington for his cautious conduit in 
not dorming the Briti fh lines at Bodon, renewed their 
clamours againfl him for adopting this evacuating and re- 
treating fydem. Supported by a confcioufnels of his own 
integrity, and by a full conviction that thefe meafures were 
belt calculated for fecuring the independence of America, 
he, for the good of his country, voluntarily fubjeCted his 
fame to be overlhadowed by a temporary cloud. 

General Howe having prepared every thing foF a de- 
feent on New-York Illand, began to land his men under 
Sept. 15. cover oflhips of war, between Kepps’-Bay and Turtle-Bay. 

A bread work had been erelted in the vicinity, and a party 
dationed in it to oppofe the Britilh, in cafe of their at- 
tempting to land ; but on the fird appearance of danger 
they ran off in confufion. The commander in chief came 
up, and in vain attempted to rally them. Though the 
Britifh in fight did not exceed fixty, he could not cither 
by example, entreaty, or authority, prevail on a fuperior 
force to dand their ground, and face that inconfiderablc 
number. Such dadardly conduit raifed a temped in the 
ufually tranquil mind of General Walhington. Having 
embarked in the American caufe from the pured prin- 
ciples, he viewed with infinite concern this diameful beha- 
viour, as threatening ruin to his country. He recollelted 
the many declarations of Congrcfs, of the army, and of 
the inhabitants, preferring liberty to life, and death to dis- 
honour, and contraded them with their prefent fcanda- 
lous flight. His foul was harrowed up with apprehen- 
fions that his country would be conquered — her army 
difgraced, and her liberties dedroyed. He anticipated in 
imagination, that the Americans would appear to pode- 
rity in the light of high-founding boaders, who bludered 
when danger was at a didance, but fhrunk at the lliadow 
of oppofition. Extenfive confifcations and numerous at- 
tainders prefented themfelves in full view to his agitated 
mind. He faw, in imagination, new-formed dates, with 
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the means of defence in their hands, and the glorious 177 ^* 
profpe&s of liberty before them, levelled to the duff, and v — — 
fuch conftitutions impofed on them as were likely to crulh 
the vigour of the human mind, while the unfuccefsful 
iflue of the prefent druggie would for ages to come, deter 
pofterity from the bold defign of aflerting their rights. 
Impreifed with thefe ideas he hazarded his perfon for 
fome confiderable time in rear of his own men and in 
front of the enemy with his horfe’s head towards the lat- 
ter, as if in expe&ation that by an honourable death he 
might efcape the infamy he dreaded from the daftardly 
ConduCl of troops on whom he could place no dependence. 

His aids and the confidential friends around his perfon, 
by indirect violence compelled him to retire. In confe- 
quence of their addrefs and importunity, a life was faved 
for public fervice, which otherwife, from a fenfe of ho- 
nour and a guft of paffion, feemed to be devoted to almott 

certain deftru&ion. 

On the day after this fliameful flight of part ot the 
American army, a fkirmifh took place between two batta- 
lions of light infantry and highlanders, commanded by 
Brigadier Leflie, and fome detachments from the Ameri- 
can army, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Knowlton of Connecticut, and Major Leitch of Virginia. 

The colonel was killed and the major badly wounded* 

Their men behaved with great bravery, and fairly beat 
their adverfaries from the field. Moft of thefe were the 
fame men who had difgraced themfelves the day before, 
by running away, — (truck with a fenfe of fhaine for their 
late mifbehaviour, they had offered themfelves as volunteers, 
and requefted the commander in chief to give them an 
opportunity to retrieve their honour. Their good con- 
du6t at this fecond engagement proved an antidote to the 
poifon of their example on the preceding day. It de- 
monftrated that the Americans only wanted resolution and 
good officers to be on a footing with the Britilh, and m- 
fpired them with' hopes that a little more experience 
would enable them to aflume, not only the name and 
garb, but the fpirit and firmnefs of foldiers. 

The Americans having evacuated the city of New- 
York, a brigade of the Britifh army marched into it. 

X 2 They 
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1776. They had been a few days in pofleflion when a dreads 
v — > ful fire, mod probably occafioned by the diforderly con- 
duct of fome Britifh Tailors, who had been permitted to 
regale themfelves on (hore, broke out, and confumed 
about a thoufand houfes. Dry weather and a brifk wind 
fpread the flames to fuch an extent, that had it not been 
for great exertions of the troops and Tailors, the whole 
city muft have (hared the Tame fate. After the Ameri- 
cans had evacuated New-York, they retired to the north 
end of the ifland on which the city is ere&ed. In about 
four weeks General Howe began to execute a plan for 
cutting off General Wafhington’s communication with 
the caftern ftates, and enclofing him To as to compel a 
general engagement on the ifland. With this view, the 
greater part of the royal army patted through Hellgate, 
061 . 12 . entered the found, and landed on Frog’s Neck, in Weft- 
Chefter county. Two days after they made this move- 
061 . 14. ment, General Lee arrived from his late fuccefsful com- 
mand to the Touthward. He found that there was a pre- 
vailing difpofition among, the officers in the American 
0 £t. 16. army for remaining on New-York Ifland. A council of 
war was called, in which General Lee gave fuch convin- 
cing rcafons for quitting it, that they refolved immediately 
to withdraw the bulk of the army. He alfo prefled the 
expediency of evacuating Fort Wafhington ; but in this 
he was oppofed by General Greene, who argued that the 
pofleflion of that port would divert a large body of the 
enemy from joining their main force, and in conjun&ion 
with Fort Lee, would be of great ufe in covering the 
tranfportation of provifions and ftores up the North-River, 
for the fervice of the American troops. He added far- 
ther, that the garrifon could be brought off at any time 
by boats from the Jerfey fide of the river. His opinion 
prevailed ; though the fyftem of evacuating and retreat- 
ing was in general adopted, an exception was made in 
favour of Fort Wafliington, and near 3000 men were 
afligned for its defence. 

Oct. 18. The royal army, after a halt of fix days at Frog’s Neck, 
advanced near to New-Rochelle. On their march they 
fultained a confiderable lofs by a party of Americans, 

whom 
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whom General Lee polled behind a wall. After three 1776. 
days, General Howe moved the right and center of his v — v — > 
army two miles to the northward of New- Rochelle, on Oct. 21, 
the road to the White Plains, and there he received a 
large reinforcement. 

General Walhington, while retreating from New- 
York Iiland, was careful to make a front towards the 
Britifh, from Eaft-Chcfter almoft to White Plains, in 
order to fecure the march of thofe who were behind, 
and to defend the removal of the fick, the cannon, and 
ftores of his army. In this manner his troops made a 
line of fmall detached and intrenched camps on the fe- 
veral heights and ftrong grounds, from Valentine’s Hill on 
the right, to the vicinity of the White Plains on the left. 

The royal army moved in two columns, and took a 0 <ft. 25. 
pofition with the Brunx in front, upon which the Ame- 
ricans aflembled their main force at White Plains, behind 
intrenchments. A general a£lion was hourly expe&ed, 

^nd a confiderable one took place, in which feveral hun- 
dreds fell. The Americans were commanded by General 
M'Dougal, and the Britifh by General Leflie. While Oft. 28. 
they were engaged the American baggage was moved off, 
in full view of the Britifh army. Soon after this, General 
Walhington changed his front, his left wing Hood faft, 
and his right fell back to fome hills. In this pofition, 
which was an admirable one in a military point of view, 
he both defired and expe£led an a£tion ; but General 
Howe declined it, and drew off his forces towards Dobbs’ 

Ferry. The Americans afterwards retired to North-Caftle. 

General Wafhington, with part of his army, eroded 
the North-River, and took poft in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Lee. A force of about 7500 men was left at 
North-Caftle, under General Lee. 

The Americans having retired, Sir William Howe Nov. 1 2, 
determined to improve the opportunity of their abfence, 
for the reduction of Fort Wafhington. This, the only 
poft the Americans then held on New-York Ifland, was 
under the command of Colonel Magaw. The royal 
army made four attacks upon it. The firft on the north 
fide, was led on by General Kniphaufen ; the fecond on 
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1776* the caff by General Matthews, fupported by Lord Corn- 
v — v — ' wallis. The third was under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Nov. 16. colonel Stirling, and the fourth was commanded by Lord 
Piercy. The troops under Kniphau.fen, when advancing 
to the fort, had to pafs through a thick wood, which 
was occupied by Colonel Rawling s regiment of riflemen, 
and fuffered very much from their well-dire&ed fire# 
During this attack, a body of the Britifh light infantry 
advanced againft a party of the Americans, who were 
annoying them from behind rocks and trees, and obliged 
them to difperfe. Lord Piercy carried an advance work 
on his fide, and Lieutenant-colonel Stirling forced his 
way up a fteep height and took 170 prifoners. Their 
outworks being carried, the Americans left their lines 
and crowded into the fort. Colonel Rahl, who led the 
right column of Kniphaufen’s attack, pufhed forward 
and lodged his column within an hundred yards of the fort, 
and was there foon joined by the left column — the gar- 
rifon furrendered on terms of capitulation, by which 
the men were to be confidered as prifoners of war, and 
the officers to keep their baggage and fide arms. The 
number of prifoners amounted to 2700. The lofs of 
the Britifh, inclufive of killed and wounded, was about 
Nov. 18* 1200. Shortly after Fort Waffiington had furrendered. 
Lord Cornwallis with a confiderable force pafled over to 
attack Fort Lee, on the oppofite Jerfey fhore. 

The garrifon was faved by an immediate evacuation, 
but at the expence of their artillery and ftores. General 
Walhington about this time retreated to New-Ark. 
Having abundant reafon from the pofture of affairs, to 
count on the neceflity of a farther retreat, he afked Co- 
lonel Reed — “ Should we retreat to the back parts of 
Pennfylvania, will the Pennfylvanians fupport us The 
Colonel replied, if the lower countries are fubdued and 
give up, the back countries will do the fame. The Ge- 
neral replied, we muff retire to Augufta county in Vir- 
ginia , numbers will be obliged to repair to us for fafety, 
and we muff try what we can do in carrying on a preda- 
tory war, and if overpowered, we muff crofs tfie Allegany 
mountains.” 

While 



While a tide of fuccefs was flowing in upon General 
Howe, he and his brother, as royal commiflioners, iffued 
a proclamation, in which they commanded, “ All per- 
fons affembled in arms againft his Majefty’s government 
to difband, and all general or provincial congreffes to de- 
fift from their treafonable a&ings, and to relinquish their 
ufurped power.” They alfo declared, “ that every per- 
fon who, within fixty days, Should appear before the Go- 
vernor, Lieutenant Governor, or Commander in Chief 
of any of his Majefty’s Colonies, or before the general 
or commanding officer of his Majefty’s forces, and claim 
the benefit of the proclamation, and teftify his obedience 
to the laws, by fubfcribing a certain declaration, fhould 
obtain a full and free pardon of all treafons by him com- 
mitted, and of all forfeitures and penalties for the fame.” 
Many who had been in office, and taken an a£live part in 
fupport of the new government, accepted of thefe offers, 
and made their peace by fubmiffion. Some who had been 
the greateft blufterers in favour of independence, veered 
round to the ftrongeft fide. Men of fortune generally 
gave way ; the few who ftood firm, were moftly to be 
found in the middle ranks of the people. 

The term of time for which the American foldiers 
had engaged to ferve, ended in November or December, 
with no other exception than that of two companies of 
artillery belonging to the ftate of New- York, which were 
engaged for the war. The army had been organifed at 
the clofe of the preceding year, on the fallacious idea, 
that an accommodation would take place within a twelve 
month. Even the flying camp, though inftituted after 
the profpe& of that event had vanished, was enlifted 
only till the firft of December, from a preemption that 
the campaign would terminate by that time. 

When it was expc6ted that the conquerors would re- 
tire to winter quarters, they commenced a new plan of 
operations, more alarming than all their previous con- 
quefts. The reduction of Fort Washington, the evacua- 
tion of Fort Lee, and the diminution of the American 
army, by the departure of *thofe whofe time of fervice 
had expired, encouraged the Britilb, notwithftanding the 

X 4 feverity 
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1776. feverity of the winter and the badnefs of the roads, to 
v-— ' purfue the remaining inconfiderable continental force, 
with the profpeft of annihilating it. By this turn of af- 
fairs, the interior country was furprifed into confufion, 
and found an enemy within its bowels, without a fufficient 
army to oppofc it. To retreat was the only expedient 
left. This having commenced, Lord Cornwallis fol- 
lowed, and was clofe in the rear of General Wafhington 
as he retreated fucceflively to New-Ark, to Brunfwick, 
to Princeton, to Trenton, and to the Pennfylvania fide 
of the Delaware. The purfuit was urged with fo much, 
rapidity, that the rear of the one army pulling down 
bridges was often within fight, and (hot off the van of the 
other building them up. 

This retreat into and through New-Jerfey was attended 
with almoft every circumftance that could occafion err- 
barraflment and depreffion of fpirits. It commenced in 
a few days after the Americans had loft 2700 men in 
Fort Wafhington. In fourteen days after that event, 
the whole flying camp claimed their difeharge. This 
was followed by the almoft daily departure of others, 
whofe engagements terminated nearly about the fame 
time. A farther difappointment happened to General 
Wafhington at this time ; Gates had been ordered by 
Congrefs to fend two regiments from Ticonderoga, to 
re-inforce his army. Two Jerfey regiments were put 
under the command of General St. Clair, and forwarded 
in obedience to this order, but the period for which they 
were enlifted was expired, and the moment they entered 
their own ftate, they went off to a man. A few officers 
without a Angle private, were all that General St. Clair 
brought of thefe two regiments, to the aid of the retreat- 
ing American army. The few who remained with Ge- 
neral Wafhington were in a mod forlorn condition ; they 
confifted moftly of the troops which had garrifoned Fort 
Lee, and had been compelled to abandon that poft fo fud- 
dcnly, that they commenced their retreat without tents 
or blankets, and without any utenfils to drefs their pro- 
vifions. In this fituation they performed a march of 
about ninety miles, and had the addrefs to prolong it to 
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the fpace of nineteen days. As the retreating Ameri- 
cans marched through the country, fcarcely one of the 
inhabitants joined them, while numbers were daily flock- 
ing to the royal army, to make their peace and obtain 
prote&ion. They faw on the one fide a numerous well- 
appointed and full clad army, dazzling their eyes with the 
elegance of uniformity ; on the other a few poor fellows, 
who, from their fhabby cloathing, were called ragamuffins, 
fleeing for their fafety. Not only the common people 
changed fides in this gloomy ftate of public affairs, but 
fome of the leading men in New-Jerfey and Pennfylvania 
adopted the fame expedient. Among thefe Mr. Gallo- 
way, and the family of the Allens of Philadelphia, were 
molt diftinguifhed. The former, and one of the latter, 
had been members of Congrefs. In this hour of adver- 
fity they came within the Britifh lines, and furrendered 
themfelves to the conquerors, alledging in juftification of 
their conduft, that though they had joined with their 
countrymen in feeking for a redrefs of grievances in a con- 
ftitutional way, they had never approved of the meafures 
lately adopted, and were in particular, at all times, averfe 
to independence. 

On the day General Wafhington retreated over the 
Delaware, the Britifh took poffeflion of Rhode-Ifland 
without any lofs, and at the fame time blocked up Com- 
modore Hopkins’ fquadron, and a number of privateers at 
Providence. 

In this period, when the American army was relin- 
qui filing its general, the people giving up the caufe, fome 
of their leaders going over to the enemy, and the Britifh 
commanders fucceeding in every enterprife, General Lee 
was taken prifoner at Bafkenridge, by Lieutenant-colonel 
Harcourt. This caufed a depreflion of fpirits among the 
Americans, far exceeding any real injury done to their 
eflential interefts. He had been repeatedly ordered to 
come forward with his divifion, and join General Wafh- 
ington, but thefe orders were not obeyed. Thiscircum- 
ftance, and the dangerous crifis of public affairs, together 
with his being alone at fome diftance from the troops 
which he commanded, begat fufpicions that he chofe to 

fall 
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1776. fall into the hands of the Britifh. Though thefe appre- 
henfions were without foundation, they produced the fame 
cxtenfive mifchief as if they had been realities. The 
Americans had repofed extravagant confidence in his mi- 
litary talents, and experience of regular European war. 
Merely to have loft fuch an idol of the ftate at any time, 
would have been diftrefsful, but lofing him under circum- 
ftances, which favoured an opinion that, defpairing of the 
American caufe, he chofe to be taken a prifoner, was to 
many an extinguifhment of every hope. 

By the advance of the Britifh into New-Jerfey, the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia became the feat of war. 
This prevented that undifturbed attention to public bufi- 
nefs which the deliberations of Congrefs required. They 
Dec. 12. therefore adjourned themfelves to meet in eight days at 
20. Baltimore, refolving at the fame time, “ that General 
Wafhington would be poftefted of full powerto order and 
dire& all things relative to the department and the opera- 
tions of War.’* 

The aftivity of the Britifh in the clofe of the campaign, 
feemed in fome meafure to compenfate for their lardinefs, 
in the beginning of it. 

Hitherto they had fuccecded in every fcheme ; they 
marched up and down the Jerfey fide of the river Dela- 
ware, and through the country, without any moleftation. 
All oppofition to the re-eftablifhment of royal govern- 
ment feemed to be on the point of expiring. The Ame-. 
ricans had thus far a£ed without fyftem, or rather feebly 
executed what had been tardily adopted. Though the war 
was changed from its firft ground, a redrefs of grievances 
to a ftruggle for fovereignty, yet fome confiderablc time 
elapfed before arrangements conformable to this new 
fyftem were adopted, and a much longer before they were 
carried into execution. 

With the year 1776, a retreating, half-naked army w'as 
to be difmiired, and the profpeft of a new one was both 
diftant and uncertain. The recently aflumed indepen- 
dence of the States was apparently on the verge of dilfolu- 
tion. It was fuppofed by many, that the record of their 
exiftence would have been no more than that M a fickte 

people, impatient of the reftraintsof regular government, 

had 
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had in a fit of paflion abolifhed that of Great Britain, and 17^6. 
eftablifhed in its room free conftitutions of their own ; but 1 ^ i 
thefe new eftablifhments, from want of wifdom in their 
rulers, or fpirit in their people, were no fooner formed 
than annihilated. The leading men, in their refpe&ive 
governments, and the principal members of Congrefs ffor 
by this name the infurgents diftinguifhed their fupreme 
council) were hanged, and their eftates confiscated. 
Washington, the gallant leader of their military eftablifh- 
ments — worthy of a better fate — deferted by his army- 
abandoned by his country — rufhing on the thickeft batta- 
lions of the foe, provoked a friendly Britilh bayonet to de- 
liver him from an ignominious death.” 

To human wifdom it appeared probable that fuch a pa- 
ragraph would have clofed fome Small fe£tion in the hif- 
tory of England, treating of the American troubles, but 
there is in human affairs an ultimate point of elevation or 
deprelfion, beyond which they neither grow better nor 
worfe, but turn back in a contrary courfe. 

In proportion as difficulties increafed, Congrefs re- 
doubled their exertions to oppofe them ; they addrefled Dec. 10. 
the ftates in animated language, calculated to remove 
their defpondency, renew their hopes, and confirm their 
refolutions. 

They at the fame time difpatched gentlemen of character 
and influence to excite the militia to take the field. Ge- 
neral Mifflin was, on this occafion, particularly ufeful ; 
he exerted his great abilities in roufing his fellow citizens, 
by animated and affectionate addrefles, to turn out in de- 
fence of their endangered liberties. 

Congrefs alfo recommended to each of the United !!• 
States “ to appoint a day of Solemn failing and humiliation, 
to implore of Almighty God the forgivenefs of their many 
fins, and to beg the countenance and affiftance of his 
Providence in the profecution of the prefent juft and ne- 
ceflary war.” 

In the dangerous Situation to which every thing dear 
to the friends of independence was reduced, Congrefs 
transferred extraordinary powers to General Wafhington, 
by a refolution, exprefled in the following words ; 

“ The 
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1776. “ The unjuft, but determined purpofe of the Britifh 

v — v — ' court to enflave thefe free ftates, obvious through every 
Dec. 27. delufive infinuation to the contrary, having placed things 
in fuch a fituation that the very exiftencc of civil liberty 
now depends on the right execution of military powers, 
and the vigorous decifive condu£l of thefe being impof- 
ftble to diftant, numerous, and deliberative bodies ; this 
Congrefs, having maturely confidered the prefent crifis, 
and having perfeft reliance on the wifdom, vigour, and 
uprightncfs of General Waftiington, do hereby 

Refolve, that General Waftiington (hall be, and he 
is hereby veiled with full, ample, and complete powers, 
to raife and collect together, in the moft fpeedy and effec- 
tual manner, from any or all of thefe United States, fix- 
teen battalions of infantry, in addition to thofe already 
voted by Congrefs ; to appoint officers for the faid batta- 
lions of infantry ; to raife, officer, and equip 3000 light- 
horfe ; three regiments of artillery, and a corps of engi- 
neers, and to eftablifh their pay ; to apply to any of the 
ftates for fuch aid of the militia as he fhall judge necef- 
fary, to form fuch magazines of provifions, and in fuch 
places as he fhall think proper ; to difplace and appoint 
all officers under the rank of brigadier-general, and to fill 
up all vacancies in every other department in the Ame- 
rican armies ; to take, wherever he may be, whatever he 
may want for the life of the army, if the inhabitants will 
not fell it, allowing a reafonable price for the fame ; to 
arreft and confine perfons who refufe to take the conti- 
nental currency, or are otherwife difaffe£led to the Ame- 
rican caufe ; and return to the ftates, of which they are 
citizens, their names, and the nature of their offences, 
together with the witnefTes to prove them : that the fore- 
going powers be vefted in General Waftiington, for and 
during the term of fix months, from the date hereof, un- 
lefs fooner determined by Congrefs.” 

In this hour of extremity, the attention of Congrefs 

was employed in devifing plans to fave the ftates from 

finking under the heavy calamities which were bearing 

them down. It is remarkable, that neither in the prefent 

condition, though trying and fevere, nor in any other 

fince 
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fince the declaration of independence, was Congrefs in- 
fluenced either by force, diftrefs, artifice, or perfuafion, 
to entertain the mod diflant idea of purchafing peace, by 
returning to the condition of Britifh fubje&s. So low 
were they reduced in the latter end of 1776, that fome 
members, diftruflful of their ability to refill the power of 
Gfeat Britain, propofed to authorife their commiflioners 
at the court of France (whofe appointment lhall be here- 
after explained) to transfer to that country the fame mo- 
nopoly of their trade which Great Britain had hitherto 
enjoyed. On examination it was found, that conceflions 
of this kind would deftroy the force of many arguments 
heretofore ufed in favour of independence, and probably 
difunite their citizens. It was next propofed to offer a 
monopoly of certain enumerated articles of produce. — 
To this the variant interefts of the different ftates were 
fo dire&ly oppofed, as to occafion a fpeedy and decided 
negative. Some propofed offering to France a league 
offenfive and defenlive, in cafe fhe would heartily fupport 
American independence ; but this was alfo reje&ed. The 
more enlightened members of Congrefs argued , lc 1 hough 
the friendfhip of fmall ftates might be purchafed, that of 
France could not.” They alledged, that if fhe would rifque 
a war with Great Britain, by openly efpoufing their caufe, 
it would not be fo much from the prolpe& of direct ad- 
vantages, as from a natural defire to leffen the overgrown 
power of a dangerous rival. It was therefore fuppofed, 
that the only inducement, likely to influence France to an 
interference, was an aflurance that the United States were 
determined to perfevere in refufing a return to their 
former allegiance. Inftead of liftening to the terms of 
the royal commiflioners, or to any founded on the idea 
of their refuming the character of Britilh fubje&s, it was 
therefore again refolved, to abide by their declared inde- 
pendence, and proffered freedom of trade to every foreign 
nation, trufting the event to Providence, and rifquing 
all confcquences. Copies of thefe refolutions were fent 
to the principal courts of Europe, and proper perfons 
were appointed to folicit their friendfhip to the new-formed 
ftates. Thefe difpatches fell into the hands of the Bri* 
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1776. tifli, and were by them publifhed. This was the very thing 

— v — * wifhed for by Congrefs ; they well knew, that an apprc- 
henfion of their making up all differences with Great 
Britain was the principal objcftion to the interference of 
foreign courts, in what was reprefented to be no more 
than a domeftic quarrel. A refolution adopted in the 
deepeft diftrefs and the worft of times, that Congreft 
would lift en to no terms of re-union with their Parent 
State, convinced thofe who wifhed for the difmember- 
ment of the Britifh empire, that it was found policy to 
interfere, fo far as would prevent the conquefi of the 
United States. 

Thefc judicious determinations in the cabinet were ac- 
companied with vigorous exertions in the field. In this 
crifis of danger, 1500 of the Pennfylvania militia embo- 
died to re-inforce the continental army. The merchant, 
the farmer, the tradefman, and the labourer, cheerfully 
relinquifhed the conveniencies of home, to perform the 
duties of private foldiers, in the feverity of a winter cam- 
paign. Though mod of them were accuftomed to the 
habits of a city life, they flept in tents, barns, and fome- 
times in the open air, during the cold months of Decem- 
ber and January. There were, neverthelefs, only two in- 
fiances of licknefs, and only one of death in that large 
body of men in the courfe of fix weeks. The delay fo 
judicioufly contrived on the retreat through Jerfey, af- 
forded time for thefe volunteer re-inforcements to join 
General Wafhington. The number of troops under his 
command at that time fluctuated between two and three 
thoufand men. To turn round and face a victorious and 
numerous foe, with this inconliderable force, was rifquing 
much ; but the urgency of the cafe required that fome- 
thing fhould be attempted. The recruiting bufinefs for 
the propofed new continental army w r as at a (land, while 
the Britifh were driving the Americans before them. The 
prefent regular loldiers could, as a matter of right, in lefs 
than a week claim their difeharge, and fcarce a Angle re- 
cruit offered to fupply their place. Under thefe circum- 
fiances, the bold refolution was formed of re-crofling into 
the ftate of Jerfey, and attacking that part of the enemy 
tvhich was ported at Trenton. 


When 
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When the Americans retreated over the Delaware, the 
boats in the vicinity were removed out of the way of their 
purfuers, this arrefted their progrefs : but the Britiflt 
commanders, in the fecurity of conqueft, cantoned their 
army at Burlington, Bordenton, Trenton, and other towns 
of New-Jerfey, in daily expectation of being enabled to 
crofs into Pennfylvania, by means of ice, which is gene- 
rally formed about that time. 

all events, none feemed to them more improbable, 
than that their late retreating half-naked enemies ffiould, in 
this extreme cold feafon, face about and commence of- 
fenfive operations. They indulged themfelves in a degree 
of carelefs inattention to the poffibility of a furprife, which 
in the vicinity of an enemy, however contemptible, can 
never be juftified. It has been faid that Colonel Rah!, 
the commanding officer in Trenton, being under fome 
apprehenfion for that frontier port, applied to General 
Grant for a re-inforcement, and that the General returned 
for anfwer, u Tell the Colonel, he is very fafe, I will 
undertake to keep the peace in New-Jerfey with a corpo- 
ral’s guard. ** 

In the evening of Chriflmas day, General Waffiington, 
made arrangements for re-crolling the Delaware in three 
divifions ; at M. Konkey’s Ferry, at Trenton Ferry, and 
at or near Bordenton. The troops which were to have 
eroded at the two laft places, were commanded by Generals 
Ewing, and Cadwalladcr, they made every exertion to 
get over, but the quantity of ice was fo great, that they 
could not effeCl their purpofe. The main body which 
was commanded by General Waffiington eroded at M. 
Konke/s Ferry, but the ice in the river retarded their 
padage fo long, that it was three o’clock in the morning 
before the artillery could be got over. On their landing 
in Jerfcy, they were formed into two divifions, com- 
manded by General Sullivan and Greene, who had under 
their command Brigadiers Lord Sterling, Mercer, and St. 
Clair : one of thefe divifions was ordered to proceed on 
the lower, or River road, the other $n the upper or Pen- 
nington road. Col. Stark, with fome light troops, was alfo 
directed to advance near to the river, and to podefs him- 

felf 
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felf of that part of the town which is beyond the bridge. The 
divifions having nearly the fame didance to march, were 
ordered immediately on forcing the out-guards, to pufh 
direitly into Trenton, that they might charge the enemy 
before they had time to form. Though they marched 
different roads, yet they arrived at the enemy’s advanced 
pod within three minutes of each other. The out- 
guards of the Heffian troops at Trenton foon fell back, 
but kept up a conftant retreating fire. Their main body 
being hard prelTed by the Americans, who had already 
got pofTeflion of half their artillery, attempted to file off 
by a road leading towards Princeton, but were checked 
by a body of troops thrown in their way. Finding they 
were furroundcd, they laid down their arms. The num- 
ber which fubmitted was 23 officers, and 886 men. Be- 
tween 30 and 40 of the Heffians were killed and wound- 
ed. Colonel Rahl was among the former, and feven 
of his officers among the latter. Captain Wafhington 
of the Virginia troops, and five or fix of the Americans 
were wounded ; two were killed, and two or three were 
frozen to death. The detachment in Trenton confided 
of the regiments of Rahl, Lofberg, and Kniphaufen, 
amounting in the whole to about 1500 men, and a troop 
of Britifh light horfe. All thefe were killed or captured, 
except about 600, who efcaped by the road leading to 
Bordcnton. 

The Britifh had a drong battalion of light infantry at 
Princeton, and a force yet remaining near the Delaware^ 
fuperior to the American army. General Wafhington 
therefore, in the evening of the fame day, thought it 
mod prudent to re-crofs into Pennfylvania with his pri- 
i'oners. 

The efFe&sof this fuccefsful enterprize were fpeedily felt 
in recruiting the American army. About 1400 regular 
foldiers, whole time of fervice was on the point of ex- 
piring, agreed to ferve fix weeks longer, on a promifed 
gratuity of ten paper dollars to each. Men of influence 
were fent to different parts of the country to roufe the 
militia. The rapine and impolitic conduit of the Britifh 

operated more forcibly on the inhabitants, to expel them 

from 
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from the ftate, than either patriotifm or perfuafion to 1776. 
prevent their overrunning it. v — . » 

The Heflian prifoners taken on the 26th being fecured, Dec. 28. 
General Wafhington re-crofled the Delaware, and took 
poflellion of Trenton. The detachments which had been 
diftributed over New-Jerfey, previous to the capture of 
the Heflians, immediately after that event aflembled at 
Princeton, and were joined by the army from Brunfwick 
under Lord Cornwallis. From this pofition they came for- 
wards towards Trenton in great force, hoping by a vigorous 1777. 
onfet to repair the injury their caufe had fuftained by Jan. 2. 
the late defeat. Truly delicate was the fituation of the 
feeble American army. To retreat was to hazard the 
city of Philadelphia, and to deftroy every ray of hope 
which had begun to dawn from their late fuccefs. To 
rifque an a&ion with a fuperior force in front, and a ri- 
ver in rear, was dangerous in the extreme. To get 
round the advanced party of the Britifh, and by pi idling 
forwards to attack in their rear, was deemed preferable 
to either. The Britifh on their advance from Princeton, 
about 4 P. M. attacked a body of Americans which were Jan. 2. 
ported, with four field pieces, a little to the northward 
of Trenton, and compelled them to retreat. The pur- 
fuing Britifh, being checked at the bridge over Sanpink 
Creek, which runs through that town, by fome field 
pieces which were ported on the oppofite banks of that ri- 
vulet, fell back fo far as to be out of reach of the cannon, 
and kindled their fires. The Americans were drawn up 
on the other fide of the creek, and in that pofition re- 
mained till night, cannonading the enemy and receiving 
their fire. In this critical hour two armies, on which 
the fuccefs or failure of the American revolution mate- 
rially depended, were crowded into the fmall village of 
Trenton, and only feparated by a creek in many places 
fordable. The Britifh believing they had all the advan- 
tages they could wifh for, and that they could ufe them 
when they pleafed, difeontinued all farther operations, 
and kept thcmfelves in readinefs to make the attack next 
morning. Sir William Erfkine is reported to have ad- 
vifed an immediate attack, or at leaft to place a rtrong 

Vol. I. Y guard 
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1 777- guard at a bridge over Sanpink Creek, which lay in the 

k — v — ' route the Americans took to Princeton, giving for rea-r 
fon, that otherwife, Wafhington, if a good general, would 
make a move to the left of the royal army, and attack 
the poll at Princeton in their rear. The next morning 
prefented a feene as brilliant on the one fide, as it was un- 
expected on the other. Soon after it became dark, General 
Wafhington ordered all his baggage to be filently removed, 
and having left guards for the purpofe of deception, 
marched with his whole force, by a circuitous route, to 
Princeton. This manoeuvre was determined upon in a 
council of war, from a conviction that it would avoid the 
appearance of a retreat, and at the fame time the ha- 
zard of an aCtion in a bad pofition, and that it was the 
moft likely way to preferve the city of Philadelphia from 
falling into the hands of the Britifh. General Wafhing- 
ton alfo prefutned, that from an eagernefs to efface the 
impreffions made by the late capture of the Heflians at 
Trenton, the Britifh commanders had pufhed forward 
their principal force, and that of courfe the remainder 
in the rear at Princeton was not more than equal to 
his own. The event verified this conjeCture. The more 
effcClually to difguife the departure of the Americans 
from Trenton, fires were lighted up in front of their 
camp. Thefe not only gave an appearance of going to 
reft, but as flame cannot be feen through, concealed from 
the Britifh what was tranfaCling behind them. In this 
relative pofition they were a pillar of fire to the one 
army, and a pillar of a cloud to the other. Providence fa- 
voured this movement of the Americans. The weather 
had been for fomc time fo warm and moift, that the 
ground was foft and the roads fo deep as to be fcarcely 
pafl'able : but the wind fuddenly changed to the north- 
weft, and the ground in a fhort time was frozen fo hard, 
that when the Americans took up their line of march, 
they were no more retarded than if they had been upon 
a folid pavement. 

Jan. 3. General Wafhington reached Princeton early in the 
morning, and would have completely furprifed the Bri- 
tifh, had not a party, which was on their way to Trenton, 

daferied 
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defcried his troops, when they were about two miles diftant, 
and fent back couriers to alarm their unfufpecling fellow- 
foldiers in their rear. Thefe con lifted of the 1 7th, the 40th, 
and 65th regiments of Britifh infantry and fome of the royal 
artillery with two field pieces, and three troops of light 
dragoons. The center of the Americans, confining of 
the Philadelphia militia, while on their line of march, 
was brilkly charged by a party of the Britifh, and gave 
way in diforder. The moment was critical : General 
Wafhington pufhed forward, and placed himfelf between 
his own men and the Britifh, with his horfe’s Head 
fronting the latter. The Americans, encouraged by his 
example and exhortations, made a Hand, and returned 
the Britifh fire. The General, though between both par- 
ties, was providentially uninjured by either. A party of 
the Britifh fled into the college and w'ere there attacked 
with field pieces which were fired into it. The feat of 
the mufes became for fome time the fcene of action. The 
party which had taken refuge in the college, after receiv- 
ing a few difcharges from the American field pieces, came 
out and furrendered themfelves prifoners of w r ar. In 
the courfe of the engagement, fixty of the Britifh 
were killed, and a greater number wounded, and 
about 300 of them were taken prifoners. The reft 
made their efcape, fome by pufliing on towards Trenton, 
others by returning towards Brunfwick. The Americans 
loft only a few, but Colonels Hafletand Potter, and Cap- 
tain Neal of the artillery were among the flain. General 
Mercer received three bayonet w ounds, of which he died 
in a fhorttime. He was a Scotchman by birth, but from 
principle and affe&ion had engaged to fupport the liber- 
ties of his adopted country, with a zeal equal to that of 
any of its native fons. In private life he was amiable, and 
his chara&eras an officer flood high in the public efleem. 

While they were fighting in Princeton, the Britifh in 
Trent n were under arms, and on the point of making 
an afiault on the evacuated camp of the Americans. With 
fo much addrefs had the movement to Princeton been 
conduced, that though from the critical lituation of the 
two armies, every ear may be fuppofed to have been 
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1777 * open, and every watchful nefs to have been employed, yet 
' General Wafhington moved completely off the ground 
with his whole force, ftores, baggage, and artillery, un- 
known to, and unfufpe£led by his adverfaries. The Bri- 
ti(h in Trenton were fo entirely deceived, that when they 
heard the report of the artillery at Princeton, though it 
was in the depth of winter, they fuppofed it to be thunder. 

That part of the royal army, which having efcaped 
from Princeton, retreated towards New-Brunfwick, was 
purfued for three or four miles. Another party which 
had advanced as far as Maidenhead, on their way to 
Trenton, hearing the frequent difeharge of fire-arms in 
their rear, wheeled round and marched to the aid of their 
companions. The Americans by deftroying bridges, re- 
tarded thefe, though clofe in their rear, fo long as to gain 
time for themfelves to move off, in good order, to Pluc- 
kemin. 

So great was the confternation of the Britifh at thefe 
unexpe&ed movements, that they inftantly evacuated 
both Trenton and Princeton, and retreated with their 
whole force to New-Brunfwick. The American militia 
collected and forming themfelves into parties, waylaid 
their enemies, and cut them off whenfoever an opportu- 
nity prefented. In a few days they overran the Jerfeys. 
General Maxwell furprifed Elizabeth-Town, and took 
near ioo prifoners. Newark was abandoned, and the late 
conquerors were forced to leave Woodbridge. The royal 
troops were confined to Amboy and Brunfwick, which 
held a water communication with New-York. Thus, in 
the fhort fpace of a month, that part of Jerfey, which lies 
between New-Brunfwick and Delaware, was both over- 
run by the Britifh, and recovered by the Americans. The 
retreat of the continental army, the timid policy of the 
Jerfey farmers, who chofe rather to fecure their proper- 
ty by fubmiflion, than defend it by refinance, made the 
Britifh believe their work was done, and that little elfe 
remained, but to reap a harveft of plunder as the reward 
of their labours. Unreftrained by the terrors of civil 
law, uncontrouled by the feverity of difeipline, and elated 
with their fuccefs, the foldiers of the royal army, and par- 
ticularly 
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tlcularly the Heflians, gave full fcope to the felfiffi and 1777. 
ferocious paflions of human nature. A conquered coun- v v - 
try, and fubmitting inhabitants prefented eafy plunder, 
equal to their unbounded rapacity. Infants, children, old 
men and women, were dripped of their blankets and 
cloathing. Furniture was burnt or otherwife deftroyed. 
Domeftic animals were carried off, and the people robbed 
of their neceflary houfhold provifions. Therapesand bruta- 
lities committed on women, and even on very young girls, 
would (hock the ears of modefty, if particularly recited. 

Thefe violences were perpetrated on inhabitants who had 
remained in their houfes and received printed prote&ions, 
figned by order of the commander in chief. It was in 
vain that they produced thefe prote&ions as a fafeguard. 

The Heflians could not read them, and the Britifh fol- 
diers thought they were entitled to a (hare of the booty, 
equally with their foreign aflociates. 

Such, in all ages, has been the completion of the bulk 
of armies, that immediate and fevere punifhments are in- 
difpenfably neceflary to keep them from flagrant enor- 
mities. That difcipline, without which an army is a 
band of armed plunderers, was as far, as refpeted the in- 
habitants, either negle&ed, or but feebly adminiftered in 
the royal army. The foldiers finding they might take 
with impunity what they pleafed, were more ftrongly 
urged by avarice, than checked by policy or fear. Had 
every citizen been fecured in his rights, protedled in his 
property, and paid for his fupplies, the confequences might 
have been fatal to the hopes of thofe who were attached 
to independence. What the warm recommendations of 
Congrefs, and the ardent fupplications of General Wafli- 
ington could not effc£t, took place of its own accord, in 
confequencc of the plunderings and devaluations of the 

royal army. . 

The whole country became inftantly hoftile to the in- 
vaders. Sufferers of all parties rofe as one man to re- 
venge their perfonal injuries. Thofe, who from age or 
infirmities were incapable of bearing arms, kept a ftridl 
watch on the movements of the royal army, and from time 
to time communicated information to their countrymen 
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1777. inarms. Thofe who lately declined all military oppofi- 
— v — — f tion, though called upon by the facred tie of honour, 
pledged to each other on the declaration of independence, 
cheerfully embodied, when they found fubmiflion to be 
unavailing for the fecurity of their eftates. This was not 
done originally in confequence of the vi&ories of Tren- 
ton and Princeton ; in the very moment of thefe a&ions, 
or before the news of them had circulated, fundry indi- 
viduals, unknowing of General Wafliington's movements, 
were concerting private infurredtions, to revenge them- 
felves on the plunderers. The difpute originated about 
property, or in other words, about the right of taxation. 
From the fame fource at this time, it received a new and 
forcible impulfe. The farmer, who could not trace 
the confequences of Britilh taxation, nor of American 
independence, felt the injuries he fuitained from the de- 
predation of licentious troops. The militia of New-Jer- 
ley, w r ho had hitherto behaved mod lhamefully, from 
this time forward redeemed their chara&er, and through- 
out a tedious war performed fervices with a fpirit and 
difeipline, in many refpedls, equal to that of regular fol- 
diers. 

The vi&oriesof Trenton and Princeton feemed to be 
like a refurre£lion from the dead to the defponding friends 
of independence. A melancholy gloom had in the firfl 
25 days of December overfpread the United States ; but 
from the memorable asra of the 26th of the fame month, 
their profpc&s began to brighten. The recruiting fer- 
vice, which for fome time had been at a (land, wasfuc- 
cefsfully renewed, and hopes were foon indulged, that 
the commander in chief would be enabled to take the 
field in the fpring, with a permanent regular force. Ge- 
neral Wafhington retired to Morriflovvn, that he might 
afford (belter to his fuffering army. The American mi- 
litia had fundry fuccefsful lkirmifhes with detachments 
of their adverfaries. Within four days after the affair 
at Princeton, between forty and fifty Waldeckers were 
killed, wounded, or taken at Springfield, by an equal 
number of the fame New-Jerfey militia, which but a 

th before fuffered the Biitifh to overrun their coun- 
try 
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try without oppofition. This enterprife was conduced 
by Colonel Spencer, whofe gallantry, on the oecafion, 
was rewarded with the command of a regiment. 

During the winter movements, which have been juft 
related, the foldiers of both armies underwent great hard- 
fhips, but the Americans fuffered by far the greater. Many 
of them were without fhoes, though marching over fro- 
zen ground, which fo gafhed their naked feet, that each 
ftep was marked with blood : there was fcarely a tent in 
their whole army : the city of Philadelphia had been twice 
laid under contribution to provide them with blankets : 
officers had been appointed to examine every houfe, and, 
after leaving a fcanty covering for the family to bring off 
the reft for the ufe of the troops in the field ; but notwith- 
ftanding thefe exertions, the quantity procured was far 
fhort of decency, much lefs of comfort. 

The officers and foldiers of the American army were 
about this time inoculated in their cantonment at Mor- 
riftown ; as very few of them had ever had the fmall pox* 
the inoculation was nearly univerfal. The diforder had 
previoufly fpread among them in the natural way, and 
proved mortal to many : but after inoculation was intro- 
duced, though whole regiments were inoculated in a day, 
there was little or no mortality from the fmall pox, and the 
diforder was fo flight, that from the beginning to the end 
of it, there was not a fingle day in which they could not, 
and if called upon, would not have turned out and fought 
the Britifh. To induce the inhabitants to accommodate 
officers and foldiers" in their houfes, while urider the fmall 
pox, they and their families were inoculated gratis by the 
military furgeons. Thus in a fhort time, the whole 
armyand the inhabitants in and nearMorriftotvn were fub- 
je&ed to the fmall pox, and with very little inconvenience 
to either. 

Three months, which followed the a£ions of Trenton 
and Princeton, pafTed away without any important mili- 
tary enterprife on either fide. Major-general Putnam was 
dire&ed to take poft at Princeton, and cover the country 
in the vicinity. He had only a few hundred troops, 
though he was no more than eighteen miles diftant from 
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1777. the ftrong garrifon of the Britifh at Brunfvvick. At one 
v — v— ' period he had fewer men for duty than he had miles of 
frontier to guard. The fituation of General Waffiington 
at Morriftown was not more eligible. His force was 
trifling, when compared with that of the Britifh ; but the 
enemy and his own countrymen believed the contrary. 
Their deception was cherifhed, and artfully continued by 
the fpecious parade of a confiderable army. The Ame- 
rican officers took their (lations in pofitions of difficult 
accefs, and kept up a conflant communication with each 
other. This fecured them from infult and furprife. 
While they covered the country, they harrafled the foraging 
parties of the Britifh, and often attacked them with fuc- 
cefs. Of a variety of thefe, the two following are fele&ed 
as molt worthy of notice : General Dickenfon, with 400 
Jerfey militia, and fifty of the Pennfylvania rifle men, 
Jan. 20. eroded Millftone-River, near Somerfet Court-houfe, and 
attacked a large foraging party of the Britifh with fo much 
fpirit, that they abandoned their convoy and fled. Nine of 
them were taken prifoners. Forty waggons, and upwards 
of one hundred horfes, with a confiderable booty, fell into 
the hands of the General. While the Britifh were loading 
their waggons, a Angle man began to fire on them from 
the woods. He was foon joined by more of his neighbours, 
who could not patiently fee their property carried away. 
After the foragers had been annoyed for fome time by thefe 
unfeen markfmen, they fancied on the appearance of Ge- 
neral Dickinfon, that they were attacked by a fuperior 
force, and began a precipitate flight. 

Feb. 18. I n about a month after the affair of Somerfet Court- 
houfe, Colonel Nelfon, of Brunfvvick, with a detachment 
of 150 militiamen, furprifed and captured at Lawrence’s 
Neck, a major, and fifty-nine privates of the refugees, 
who were in Brjtifh pay. 

Throughout the campaign of 1776, an uncommon 
degree of licknefs raged in the American army. Huf- 
bandmen, transferred at once from the conveniences 
of domellic life, to the hardfhips of a field encamp- 
ment, could not accommodate themfelves to the fud- 

den change. The fouthern troops fickened from the 

want 
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want of fait provifions. Linen fhirts were too generally 
worn in conta& with the (kin. The falutary influence 
of flannel, in preventing the difeafes of camps, was ei- 
ther unknown or difregarded. The difeipline of the army 
was too feeble to enforce thofe regulations which experi- 
ence has proved to be indifpenfably neceflary for prefer- 
ving the health of large bodies of men collected together : 
clean linefs was alfo too much negle&ed. On the 8th of 
Auguft, the whole American army before New- York con- 
fided of 17,225 men, but of that number only 10,514 
were fit for duty. Thefe numerous fick differed much 
from the want of neceflaries ; hurry and confufion added 
much to their diftrefles : there was befides a real want of 
the requifites for their relief, 

A proper hofpital eftablifliment was beyond the abili- 
ties of Congrefs, efpecially as the previous arrangements 
were not entered upon till the campaign had begun. Many, 
perhaps fome thoufands in the American army, were 
fwept off in a few months by ficknefs. The country every 
where prefented the melancholy fight of foldiers differing 
poverty and difeafe, without the aid of medicine or at- 
tendance. Thofe who furvived gave fuch accounts of 
the fufferings of the fick, as greatly difeouraged the re- 
cruiting fervice. A rage for plundering, under the pre- 
tence of taking Tory property, infefted many of the com* 
mon foldiery, and even fome of the officers. The army 
had been formed on fuch principles, in fome of theftates, 
that commiffions were, in feveral inftances, bellowed on 
perfons who had no pretenfions to the chara&er of gen- 
tlemen. Several of the officers were chofen by their own 
men, who often preferred thofe from whom they expe&ed 
the greatefl indulgencies. In other cafes, the choice of 
the men was in favour of thofe who had confented to throw 
their pay into a joint flock with the privates, from which 
officers and men drew equal (hares. 

The army, confiding moflly of new recruits and un- 
experienced officers, and being only engaged for a twelve- 
month, was very deficient in that mcchanifm and difei- 
pline which time and experience beflow on veteran 
troops. General Wafhington was unremitting in his 

reprefen* 
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i y yy . reprefentations to Congrefs, favouring fuch alterations as 

v — ’ promifed permanency, order, and difcipline in the army ; 
but his judicious opinions on thefe fubje&s were (lowly 
adopted. The fentiments of liberty, which then gene- 
rally prevailed, made fome didinguifhed members of Con- 
grefs fo didrudful of the future power and probable defigns 
of a permanent domedic army, that they had well nigh 
facrificed their country to their jealoufies. 

The unbounded freedom of the favage who roams ihe 
woods, mull be redrained when he becomes a citizen of 
orderly government, and from the neceflity of the cafe 
mud be much more fo, when he fubmits to be a foldier. 
The individuals compofing the army of America could 
not at once pafs over from the full enjoyment of civil 
liberty to the difcipline of a camp, not could the leading 
men in Congrefs for fome time be perfuaded to adopt 
energetic edablidiments. “ God forbid, would fuch fay, 
that the citizen (hould be fo far lod in the foldiers of our 
army, that they (hould give over longing for the enjoy- 
ments of domedic happinefs. Let frequent furloughs be 
granted, rather than the endearments of wives and chil- 
dren {hould ceafe to allure, the individuals of our army 
from camps to farms.” The amiablenefs of this princi- 
ple veiled the error of the fentiment. The minds of the 
civil leaders in the councils of America were daily oc- 
cupied in contemplating the rights of human nature, and 
invedigating arguments on the principles of general li- 
berty, to judify their own oppofition to Great Britain. 
Warmed with thefe ideas, they truded too much to the 
virtue of their countrymen, and were backward to enforce 
that fubordination and order in their army, which, though 
it intrenches on civil liberty, produces effects in the mili- 
tary line unequalled by theeffufions of patriotifm, or the 
exertions of undifeiplined valour. 

The experience of two campaigns evinced the folly of 
truding the defence of the country to militia, or to levies 
raifed only for a few months, and had induced a refolu- 
tion for recruiting an army for the war. The good ef- 
fects of this meafiyre will appear in the fequel. 


The 
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The campaign of 1776 did not end till it had been pro- 1777. 
traded into the firft month of the year 1777. The Bri- — y— - 
tifh had counted on the complete and fpeedy redudion of 
their late Colonies, but they found the work more diffi- 
cult of execution than was fuppofed. They wholly 
failed in their defigns on the fouthern ftates. In Canada 
they recovered what in the preceding year they had loft — 
drove the Americans out of their borders, and deftroyed 
their fleet on the lakes, but they failed in making their 
intended impreffion on the north-weftern frontier of the 
ftates. They obtained pofleffion of Rhode - 1 (land, but 
the acquifition was of little fervice, perhaps was of detri- 
ment. For near three years fcveral thoufand men fta- 
tioned thereon for its fecurity, were loft to every purpofe 
of adive co-operation with the royal forces in the field, 
and the pofleffion of it fecured no equivalent advantages. 

The Britiffi completely fucceeded againft the city of Ncw- 
York and the adjacent country, but when they purfued 
their vidories into New-Jerfey, and fubdivided their 
army, the recoiling Americans foon recovered the greateft 
part of what they had loft. 

Sir William Howe, after having nearly reached Phila- 
delphia, was confined to limits fo narrow, that the fee 
fimple of all he commanded would not re-imburfe the cx- 

pence incurred by its conqueft. 

The war, on the part of the Americans, was but barely 
begun. Hitherto they had engaged with temporary forces 
for a redrefs of grievances, but towards the clofe of this 
year they made arrangements for raifing a permanent army 
to contend with Great Britain for the fovereignty of the 
country. To have thus far flood their ground with their 
new levies, was a matter of great importance, becaufe 
to them delay was vidory, and not to be conquered was 
lo conquer. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of Independence , State Confiitutions y and the Confe~ 

deration . 

1777. TN former ages it was common for a part of a commu- 
— v ' JL nity to migrate, and creel themfelves into an indepen- 

dent fociety. Since the earth has been more fully peopled, 
and efpecially fince the principles of Union have been 
better underllood, a different policy has prevailed. A 
fondnefs for planting Colonies has, for three preceding 
centuries, given full fcope to a difpofitionfor emigration, 
and at the fame time the emigrants have been retained in 
a connexion with their parent (late. By thefe means Eu- 
ropeans have made the riches both of the eaft and the weft 
fubfervient to their avarice and ambition. Though they 
occupy the fmalleft portion of the four quarters of the 
globe, they have contrived to fubjedl the other three to 
their influence or command. 

The circumftances under which New-England was 
planted, would a few centuries ago have entitled them, 
from their firft fettlement, to the privileges of indepen- 
dence. They were virtually exiled from their native 
country by being denied the rights of men — they fet out 
on their own expence, and after purchaflng the conferrt 
of the native proprietors, improved an uncultivated coun- 
try, to which, in the eye of reafon and philofophy, the 
King of England had no title. 

If it is lawful for individuals to relinquifh their native 
foil, and purfue their own happinefs in other regions and 
under other political aflociations, the fettlers of New-Eng- 
land were always fofar independent, as to owe no obedience 
to their Parent State, but fuch as refulted from their volun- 
tary aflcnt. Thcflavifhdo&rine of thedivine rightof kings, 
and the corruptions of Chriftianity, by undervaluing hea- 
then titles to property in the foil, favoured an oppoflte fyf- 
tem. What for feveral centuries after the Chriftrian sera 
would have been called the inftitution of a new govern- 
ment, was by modern refinement denominated only an ex- 
tenficn of the old, in the form of a dependent Colony. 
Though the prevailing ecclefiaftical and political creeds 

tended 
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tended to degrade the condition of the new fettlers in 
England, yet there was always a party there which believed 
in their natural right to independence. They recurred 
to firft principles, and argued, that as they received from 
government nothing more than a charter, founded on ideal 
claims of fovereignty, they owed it no other obedience 
than what was derived from exprefs or implied compaCl. 
It was not till the prefent century had more than half 
elapfed, that it occurred to any number of the Colonifts, 
that they had an intereft in being detached from Great 
Britain. Their attention was firft turned to this fubjeCt 
by the Britifh claim of taxation ; this opened a melan- 
choly profpeCt, boundlefs in extent, and endlefs in dura- 
tion. The Bofton port aCt, and the other aCts, patted in 
1774, and 1775, which have been already the fubjeCt 
of comment, progrettively weakened the attachment of 
the Colonifts on the birth place of their forefathers. The 
commencement of hoftilities on the 19th of April, 1775, 
exhibited the Parent State in an odious point of view, and 
abated the original dread of feparating from it. But ne- 
verthelefs at that time, and for a twelve month after, a 
majority of the Colonifts wiftied for no more than to be re- 
eftabliftied as fubje£ts in their ancient rights. Had inde- 
pendence been their objeCl even at the commencent of hof- 
tilities, they would have refcinded thefe afiociations which 
have been already mentioned, and imported goods more 
largely than ever. Common fenfe revolts at the idea, 
that Colonifts, unfurnifhed with military ftores, and want- 
ing manufacturers of every kind, fhould at the time of 
their intending a ferious ftruggle for independence, by a 
voluntary agreement, deprive themfelves of the obvious 
means of procuring fuch foreign fupplies as their circum- 
ftances might make neceflary. Inftead of purfuing a line 
of conduCt which might have been dictated by a wifh for 
independence, they continued their exports for nearly a 
year after they ccafed to import. This not only lettened 
the debts they owed to Great Britain, but furniftied ad- 
ditional means for carrying on the war againft themfelves. 
To aim at independence, and at the fame time to transfer 
their refources to their enemies, could not have been 
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1777, the policy of an enlightened people. It was not till fame 
v — v — j time in 1 776, that theColonilts began to take other ground, 
and contend that it was for their intereft to be for ever fe- 
parated from Great Britain. In favour of this opinion 
it was faid, that in cafe of their continuing fubjefts, the 
Mother Country, though fhe redrelfcd their prefent grie- 
vances, might at pleafure repeal fimilar oppreifions ; and 
that <he ought not to be trufted, having twice refumed 
the exercife of taxation, after it had been apparently- re- 
Irnquilhed. The favourers of feparation alfo urged, that 
Great Britain was jealous of their increafing numbers 
and rifing greatnefs — that (he would not exercife govern- 
ment for their benefit, but for her own. That the only* 
permanent fccurity for American happinefs was, to deny 
her the power of interfering with their government or 
commerce. To efFeft this purpofe they were of opinion, 
that it was neceffary to cut the knot which connected the 
two countries, by a public renunciation of all political con- 
nexions between them. 

The Americans about this time began to be influenced 
by new views. The military arrangements of the pre- 
ceding year — their unexpefted union, and prevailing en- 
thufiafm, expanded the minds of their leaders, and ele- 
vated the fentiments of the great body of their people. 
Dccifive meafures which would have been lately reproba- 
ted, now met with approbation. 

The favourers of fubordination undeF the former con- 
ftitution, urged th$ advantages of a fupreme head, to 
controul the difputes of interfering colonies, and alfo the 
benefits which flowed from union ; and that independence 
was untried ground, and Ihould not be entered upon but 
in the lafl extremity. 

They flattered' themfelves that Great Britain was fo 
fully convinced of the determined fpirit of America, 
that if the prefent controverfy was compromifed, Ihe 
would not at any future period refume an injurious ex- 
ercife of her fupremacy. They were therefore for pro- 
ceeding no farther than to defend themfelves in the cha- 
rafter of fubjefts, trufting that ere long the prefent hof- 
tile meafures would be relinquilhed, and the harmony 

of 
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of the two countries re-eftablifhed. The favourers of 
this fyftem were embarrafled, and all their arguments 
weakened by the perfeverance of Great Britain in her 
fchemes of coercion. A probable hope of a fpeedy re- 
peal of a few a&s of Parliament would have greatly 
increafed the number of thofe who were advocates for 
reconcilation. But the certainty of intelligence to the 
contrary gave additional force to the arguments of the 
oppofite party. Though new weight was daily thrown 
into the fcale, in which the advantages of independence 
were weighed, yet it did not preponderate till about that 
time in 1776, when intelligence reached the Colonifts 
of the a£t of Parliament palled in December 1775, for 
throwing them out of Britilh protection, and of 
hiring foreign troops to affift in effecting their conqueft. 
RefpeCting the firft it was faid, “ that protection and al- 
legiance were reciprocal, and that the refufal of the firft 
was a legal ground of juftification for withholding the 
laft.” They confidered themfelves to be thereby dif- 
charged from their allegiance, and that to declare them- 
felves independent was no more, than to announce to the 
world the real political ftate in which Great Britain 
had placed them. This ad proved that the Colonifts 
might conftitutionally declare themfelves independent, but 
the hiring of foreign troops to make war upon them, 
demonftrated the neceflity of their doing it immediately. 
They reafoned that if Great Britain called in the aid of 
ftrangers to crufh them, they muft feek ftmilar relief for 
their own prefervation. But they well knew this could 
not be expeCled, while they were in arms againft their 
acknowledged Sovereign. They had therefore only a 
choice of difficulties, and muft either feek foreign aid 
as independent ftates, or "continue in the aukward and 
hazardous fituation of fubje&s, carrying on war from 
their own refources, both againft the King, and fuch 
mercenaries as he chofe to employ for their fubjugation. 
Neccftity, not choice, forced them on the decifion. Sub- 
miffion, without obtaining a redrefs of their grievances, 
was advocated by none who pofleffed the public confidence. 
Some of the popular leaders may have fecretly wifhed for 
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independence from the beginning of the controrerfyv bat 
their number was fmall and their fentiments were not ge- 
nerally known. 

While the public mind was balancing on this eventful 
fubjedt, feveral writers placed the advantages of indepen- 
dence in various points of view. Among thefe Thomas 
Paine in a pamphlet, under the fignature of Common 
Senfe, held the mod diftinguifhed rank. The (file, man- 
ner, and language of this performance were calculated 
to intereft the palhons, and to roufe all the adlive powers 
of human nature. With a view of operating on the 
fentiments of a religious people, Scripture was prefTed 
into his fervice, and the powers, and even the name of a 
king was rendered odious in the eyes of the numerous 
Colonifts who had read and ftudied the hiftory of the 
Jews, as recorded in the Old Teftament. The folly of 
that people in revolting from a government, inftituted by 
Heaven itfelf, and the opprefhons to which they were 
fubjedted in confequence of their lufting after kings to 
rule over them, afforded an excellent handle for pre- 
pofTeifing the Colonifts in favour of republican inftitu- 
tions, and prejudicing them againft kingly government. 
Hereditary fucceflion was turned into ridicule. The 
abfurdity of fubjedting a great continent to a fmall ifland 
on the other fide of the globe, was reprefented in fuch 
flriking language, as to intereft the honour and pride of 
the Colonifts in renouncing the government of Great Bri- 
tain. The necefTity, the advantage, and pradficability of 
independence were forcibly demonftrated. Nothing could 
be better timed than this performance ; it was addrefted 
to freemen, who had juft received convincing proof, 
that Great Britain had thrown them out of her protec- 
tion, had engaged foreign mercenaries to make war upon 
them, and ferioufly defigned to compel their uncon- 
ditional fubmiflion to her unlimited power. It found 
the Colonifts moft thoroughly alarmed for their liberties, 
and difpofed to do and fuffer any thing that promifed 
their eftablifhment. In union with the feelings and fen- 
timents of the people, it produced furprifing effedls. 
Many thoufands were convinced, and were led to ap- 
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prove and long for a reparation from the Mother Country. 
Though that meafure, a few months before, was not only 
foreign from their wiflies, but the objedlof their abhorrence, 
the current fiiddently became fo ftrong in its favour, that it 
bore down all oppofition. The multitude was hurried down 
the ftream, but fome worthy men could not eafily recon- 
cile themfelves to the idea of an eternal feparation from a 
country to which they had been long bound by the moft 
endearing ties. They faw the fword drawn, but could 
not tell when it would be ftieathed ; they feared that 
the difperfed individuals of the feveral Colonies would 
not be brought to coalefce under an efficient government, 
and that after much anarchy, fome future Casfar would 
grafp their liberties, and confirm himfelf in a throne of 
defpotifm. They doubted the perfeverance of their 
countrymen ineflredling their independence, and werealfo 
apprehenfive that in cafe of fuccefs, their future condition 
would be lefs happy than their paft. Some refpedlable 
individuals whofe principles were pure, but whofe fouls 
were not of that firm texture which revolutions require, 
fhrunk back from the bold meafures propofed by their 
more adventurous countrymen. To fubmit without an 
appeal to Heaven, though fecretly wiftied for by fome, 
was not the avowed fentiment of any ; but to perfe- 
vere in petitioning and refilling, was the fyftem of fome 
mifguided honeft men. The favourers of this opinion 
were generally wanting in that decifion which grafps at 
great objedts, and influenced by that timid policy which 
does its work by halves. Moft of them dreaded the 
power of Britain. A few, on the fcore of intereft, or an 
expedtancy of favours from royal government, refufed 
to concur with the general voice. Some of the natives 
of the Parent State, who having lately fettled in the Co- 
lonies, had not yet exchanged European for American 
ideas, together with a few others, confcientioufly oppofed 
the meafures of Congrefs : but the great bulk of the peo- 
ple, and efpecially of the fpirited and independent part of 
the community, came with furpriftng unanimity into the 
projedl of independence. 
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The eagernefs for independence refulted more from 
feeling than reafoning. The advantages of an unfettered 
trade, the profpeft of honours and emoluments in ad- 
miniftering a new government, were of themfelves inef- 
ficient motives for adopting this bold meafure. But what 
was wanting from confiderations of this kind, was made 
up by the perfcverance of Great Britain in her fchemes 
of coercion and conqueft. The determined refolution of 
the Mother Country to fubdue the Colonifts, together 
with the plans (he adopted for accomplilhing that pur- 
pofe, and their equally determined refolution to appeal 
to Heaven rather than fubmit, made a declaration of 
independence as neccflary in 1776, as was the non-im- 
portation agreement of 1774, or the aflumption of arms 
in 1775. The laft naturally refulted from the firft. The 
revolution was not forced on the people by ambitious lea- 
ders grafping at fupreme power, but every meafure of 
it was forced on Congrefs, by the neceflity of the cafe 
and the voice of the people. The change of the public 
mind of America refpefting connexion with Great Bri- 
tain is without a parallel. In the fhort fpace of two years, 
nearly three millions of people palled over from the love 
and duty of loyal fubie&s, to the hatred and refentment of 
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enemies. # . , 

The motion for declaring the Colonies free and inde- 
pendent was firft made in Congrefs by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia ; he was warranted in making this mo- 
tion by the particular inftru£fions of his immediate con- 
ftituents, and alfo by the general voice of the people of 
all the Hates. When the time for taking the fubjedt 
under confideration arrived, much knowledge, ingenuity, 
and eloquence were difplayed on both fides of the quef- 
tion. The debates were continued for fome time, and 
with great animation. In thefe John Adams, and John 
Dickinfon, took leading and oppofite parts. The for- 
mer began one of his fpeeches by an invocation of the 
god of eloquence, to affift him in defending the claims, 
and in enforcing the duty of his countrymen. He ftrongly 
urged the immediate diflolution of all political connection 
of the Colonies with Great Britain, from the voice of the 
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people, from the neceflity of the meafure in order to obtain i 776* 
foreign affiftance, from a regard toconfiftency, and from the v — v— 
profpe&s of glory and happinefs, which opened beyond the 
war, to a free and independent people. Mr. Dickinfon 
replied to this fpeech. He began by obferving, that the 
member from Maflachufetts (Mr. Adams) had introduced 
his defence of the declaration of independence, by invok- 
ing an heatheh god, but that he fhould begin his ob- 
jections to it by folemnly invoking the Governor of the 
Univerfe, fo to influence the minds of the members of 
Congrefs, that if the propofed meafure was for the be- 
nefit of America, nothing which he fhould fay againft 
it might make the leaft impreflion. He then urged 
that the prefent time was improper for the declaration of 
independence, that the war might be conduced with 
equal vigour without it, that it would divide the Ame- 
ricans, and unite the people of Great Britain againft: 
them. He then propofed that fome aflurance fhould 
be obtained of affiftance from a foreign power, before 
they renounced their connexion with Great Britain, and 
that the declaration of independence fhould be the con- 
dition to be offered for this affiftance. He likewife ftated 
the difputes that exifted between feveral of the Colonies, 
and propofed that fome meafures for the fettlement of 
them fhould be determined upon, before they loft fight of 
that tribunal which had hitherto been the umpire of all 
their differences. 

After a full difeuffion, the meafure of declaring the 
Colonies free apd independent was approved, by nearly an 
Unanimous vote. The anniverfary of the day on which 
this great event took place, has ever fince been confe- 
crated by the Americans to religious gratitude and focial 
pleafures ; it is confidcred by them as the birth-day of their 
freedom. 

The a& of the Urtited Colonies for feparating them- 
felVes from the government of Great Britain, and decla- 
ring their independence, was exprefted in the following 
words : 

« When, in the courfe of human events, it becomes 
itecefTary for one people to diffolve the political bands 
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1776. which have conneded them with another, and to affume 
v — v — ; ' among the powers of the earth, the feparate and equal 
itation to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent refped to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they fhould declare the caufes which impel 
them to the feparation. 

We hold thefe truths to be felf-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among thefe are life, 
liberty, -and the purfuit of happinefs ; that to fecure 
thefe rights, governments arc inftituted among men, de- 
riving their juft powers from the confent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes de- 
ftrudive of thefe ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolilh it, and to mftitute new government, 
laying its foundation on fuch principles, and organizing 
its power in fuch form, as to them fhall feem moft 
likely to effed their fofety and happinefs. Prudence, 
indeed, will didate that governments long eftablifhed 
ihould not be changed for light and tranfient caufes ; 
and accordingly all experience hath (hewn, that mankind 
are more difpofed to fuffer, while evils are fufferable, 
than to right themfelves by abolifhing the forms to which 
they are acouftomed. But when a long train of abufes 
and ufurpations, purfuing invariably the fame objed, 
evinces a defign to reduce them under abfolute defpo- 
tifm, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off fuch 
government, and to provide new guards for their future 
fecurity. Such has been the patient fuffrrance of thefe 
Colonies, and fuch is now the neceflity which conftrains 
them to alter their former fyftems of government. The 
hiftory of the prefent King of Great Britain is a hiftory 
of repeated injuries and ufurpations, all having in dired 
object the eftablifhmeni of an abfolute tyranny over thefe 
ftates. To prove this, let fads be fnbmitted to a candid 
world. 

He has refufed his aflent to laws the moft wholefome 
and neceflary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pafs laws of imme- 
diate and prefling importance, unlefs fufpended in their 
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operation till his aflent (hould be obtained ; and when 1776. 
fo fufpended he has utterly negle&ed to attend to them. 

He has refufed to pafs other laws for the accommo- 
dation of large diftri&s of people, unlefs thofe people 
would relinquifh the right of reprefentation in the le- 
giflature, a right ineftimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legiflative bodies at places un- 
ufual, uncomfortable, and diftant from the depolitory of 
their public records, for the foie purpofe of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his meafures. 

He has diflolved reprefentative houfes repeatedly, for 
oppofing, with manly firmnefs, his invafions on the 
rights of the people. 

He has refufed, for a long time after fuch di Ablu- 
tions, to caufe others to be elected ; whereby the legifla- 
tive powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 
to the people at large for their exercife ; the ftate re- 
maining in the mean time expofed to all the danger of 
invafion from without, and convulflons within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of thefe 
flates, for that purpofe obftru&ing the laws for natura- 
lization of foreigners ; refufing to pafs others to encou- 
rage their migration hither, and railing the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obftru£ted the adminiftration of juftice, by re- 
fufing his aflent to laws for eftablifhing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their falaries. 

He has cre&ed a multitude of new offices, and fent 
hither fwarms of officers to harafs our people and eat 
out their fubftance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, {landing 
armies, without the confent of our legiflatures. 

He has affe&ed to render the military independent of, 
and fuperior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to fubje£t us to a jurif- 
di&ion foreign to our conftitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving his aflent to their adts of pretended 
legiflation 
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For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us j 
For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punifti- 
ment for any murders which they ftiould commit on the 

inhabitants of thefe ftates : 

for cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For impofing taxes on us without our confent : 

For depriving us, in many cafes, of the benefits ot 

i rial by jury : . , f 

For tranfporting us beyond the Teas to be tried ior 


pretended offences : 

For abolifhing the free fyftem of Englifh laws in a 
neighbouring province, eftablifhing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, fo as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit inftrument for introdu- 
cing the fame abfolute rule into thefe Colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolifhing our moft va- 
luable laws, and altering fundamentally the form of our 


governments : . . 

For fufpending our own legiflatures, and declaring 

themfelves inverted with power to legiflate for us in all 


cafes whatfoever. , , . 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 

out of his protection, and waging war againft us. 

He has plundered our feas, ravaged our coafts, burnt 
our towns, and deftroyed the lives of our people. # 

He is, at this time, tranfporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, defolation 
and tyranny already begun with circumftances of cruelty 
and perfidy, fcarcely paralleled to the moft barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has cooftrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive 
on the high feas, to bear arms againft their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or 

to fall themfelves by their hands. 

He has excited domeftic infurreCtions among us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers the mercilcfs Indian favages, whole known rule 
of warfare is an undiftinguifhed deftruChon of all ages, 


fexes, and conditions. . 

In every ftage of thefe oppreflions we have petitioned 
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for redrefs in the mod humble terms : our repeated peti- 
tions have been anfwered only by repeated injury. A 
prince, whofe charaXer is thus marked by every aX which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britifh 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts made by their legifiature, to extend an unwar- 
rantable jurifdiXion over us. We have reminded them 
Qf the circumdances of our emigration and fettlement 
here. We have appealed to their native juftice and mag- 
nanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to difavow thefe ufurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connexions and corre- 
fpondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of juf- 
tice and of confanguinity. We mud, therefore, acquiefce 
in the neceffity, which denounces our reparation, and 
hold them as we hold the reft of mankind, enemies in 
war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the reprefentatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congrefs aflembled, appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of the world for the reXitude of 
our intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the 
good people of thefe Colonies, folemnly publifh and de-* 
clare, that thefe United Colonies are, and of right ought 

to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES ; that 

they are abfolved from all allegiance to the Britifh Crown ; 
and that all political connexion between them and the 
ftate of Great Britain is and ought to be totally difTolved ; 
and th^t as free and independent dates, they have full 
power to levy wai, conclude peace, contraX alliances, ef- 
tablifh commerce, and to do all other aXs and .things which 
independent dates may of right do. And for the fupport of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the proteXion of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our facred honour. 

John Hancock, Prefident. 

Uew-Hampjhire , Jofiah Bartlett, William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. Mqflachufetts-Bay, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Robert-Treat Paine, El- 
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bridge Gerry. Rhode- JJland , 13 c. Stephen Hop-* 
kins, William Ellery. Connecticut , Roger Sher- 
man, Samuel Huntington, William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. New-York , William Floyd, 
Philip Livingfton, Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris, 
New-Jerfey , Richard Stockton, John Wither- 
fpoon, Francis Hopkinfon, John Hart, Abra- 
ham Clark. Pennfylvania, Robert Morris, Ben- 
jamin Rufh, Benjamin Franklin, John Morton, 
George Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, 
James Wilfon, George Rofs. Delaware , Csefar 
Rodney, George Read. Maryland , Samuel Chafe, 
William Paca, Thomas Stone, Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton. Virginia , George Wythe, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, Thomas JefFerfon, Benjamin 
Harrifon, Thomas Nelfon, Jun. Francis Light- 
foot Lee, Carter Braxton. North-Carolina, Wil- 
liam Hooper, Jofeph Hewes, John Penn. South - 
Carolina , Edward Rutledge, Thomas Heyward* 
Jun. Thomas Lynch, Jun. Arthur Middleton. 
Georgia , Button Gwinnet, Lyman Hall, George 
Walton.” 

From the promulgation of this declaration, every thing 
aflumed a new form. The Americans no longer ap- 
peared in the character of fubje&s in arms againft their 
fovereign, but as an independent people, repelling the at- 
tacks of an invading foe. The proportions and fuppli* 
cations for reconciliation were done away. The difpute 
was brought to a fingle point, whether the late Britifti 
Colonies fhould be conquered provinces, or free and in- 
dependent ftates. 

The declaration of independence was read publicly in 
all the ftates, and was welcomed with many demonftra- 
tions of joy. The people were encouraged by it to bear 
up under the calamities of war, and viewed the evils they 
fuffered, only as the thorn that ever accompanies the rofe. 
The army received it with particular fatisfa£tion ; as far 
as it had validity, fo far it fecured them* from fuffering 
as rebels, and held out to their view an object, the attain- 
ment of which would be an adequate recompence for the 
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fings toils and dangers of war. They were animated by the 
confideration that they were no longer to rifque their 
lives for the trifling purpofe of procuring a repeal of a 
few opprellive afts of Parliament, but for a new organi- 
zation of government, that would for ever put it out of 
the power of Great Britain to opprefs them. The flat- 
tering profpefts of an extenfive commerce, freed from 
Britilh reftriftions, and the honours and emoluments of 
office in independent ftates, now began to glitter before 
the eyes of the Colonifts, and reconciled them to the dif- 
ficulties of their fituation. What was fuppofed in Great 
Britain to be their primary objeft, had only a fecondary 
influence. While they were charged with aiming at in- 
dependence from the impulfe of avarice and ambition, 
they were ardently wiffiing for a reconciliation. But, 
after they had been compelled to adopt that meafure, 
thefe powerful principles of human actions oppofed its 
retraftion, and Simulated to its fupport. That fepara- 
tion which the Colonifts at firft dreaded as an evil, they 
foon gloried in as a national bleffing. While the rulers 
of Great Britain urged their people to a vigorous profe- 
cution of the American war, on the idea that the Colonifts 
•were aiming at independence, they impofed on them a 
neceffity for adopting that very meafure, and aftually ef- 
fefted its accomplilhment. By repeatedly charging the 
Americans with aiming at the ereftion of a new govern- 
ment, and by proceeding on that idea to fubdue them, 
prediftions which were originally falfe, eventually became 
true. When the declaration of independence reached 
Great Britain the partifans of Miniftry triumphed in their 
fagacity. “ The meafure,” faid they, i( we have long 
forefeen, is now come to pafs.” They inverted the natu- 
ral order of things, without reflefting that their own po- 
licy had forced a revolution contrary to the original defign 
of the Colonifts, the declaration of independence was held 
out to the people of Great Britain as ajuftification of 
thofe previous violences, which were its efficient caufe. 

The aft of Congrefs for diflevering the Colonies from 
their Parent State was the fubjeft of many animad- 
verfions. 
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The Colonies were faid to have been precipitate in 
adopting a meafure, from which there was no honourable 
ground of retreating. They replied, that for eleven years 
they had been inceflantly petitioning the throne for a re- 
drefs of their grievances. Since the year 1765* a Conti- 
nental Congrefs had at three fundry times ftated their 
claims, and prayed for their conftitutional rights. That 
each aflembly of the thirteen Colonies had alfo, in its fc- 
parate capacity, concurred in the fame meafure — That 
from the perfeverance of Great Britain in her fchemes 
for their coercion, they had no alternative, but a mean 
fubmiflion or a vigorous refiftance ; and that ai (he was 
about to invade their coafls with a large body of merce- 
naries, they were compelled to declare themfelves inde- 
pendent, that they might be put into an immediate capa- 
city for foliciting foreign aid. 

The virulence of thofe who had been in oppofition to 
the claims of the Colonifts, was increafed by their bold 
a£ts in breaking off all fubordination to the Parent State. 
“ Great Britain,” faid they, “ has founded Colonies at 
great expence — has incurred a load of debt by wars 
their account — has protected their commerce, and raifed 
them to all the confequence they poflefs, and now in the 
infolence of adult years, rather than pay their proportion 
of the common expences of government, they ungratefully 
renounce all connexion with the nurfe of their youth, and 
the prote&rels of their riper years.” T he Americans 
acknowledged that there was much due to Great Britain, 
for the protection which her navy procured to the coafts, 
and the commerce of the Colonies, but contended that 
much was paid by the latter, in confequence of the 
tions impofed on their commerce by the former. t( The 
charge of ingratitude would have been juft,” faid they, 
44 had allegiance been renounced while protection was 
given, but when the navy, which formerly fecured the 
commerce and fea-port towns of America, began to dift refs 
the former, and to Dura the latter, the previous obligations 
to obey or be grateful, were no longer in force.” 

That the Colonifts paid nothing, and would not pay to 
the fupport of government, was confidently allerted, an ® 
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no credit was given for the fums indire&ly levied upon 1776. 
them, in confequence of their being confined to the con- < — y— * 
fumption of Britifh manufactures. By fuch ill-founded 
obfervations were the people of Great Britain inflamed 
againft their fellow-fubjeCts in America. The latter were 
reprefented as an ungrateful people, refufing to bear any 
part of the expences of a protecting government, or to 
pay their proportion of a heavy debt, faid to be incurred 
on their account. Many of the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, deceived in matters of faCt, confidered their Ame- 
rican brethren as deferving the feverity of military coer- 
cion. So ftrongly were the two countries rivetted toge- 
ther, that if the whole truth had been known to the 
people of both, their reparation would have been fcarcely 
poflible. Any fealible plan by which fubjeCtion to Great 
Britain could have been reconciled with American fafety, 
would at any time, previous to 1776, have met the ap- 
probation of the Colonifts. But while the luft of power 
and of gain blinded the rulers of Great Britain, initiated 
fads and uncandid reprefentations, brought over their 
people to fecond the infatuation. A few honeft men, 
properly authorifed, might have devifed meafures of 
compromife, which under the influence of truth, humi- 
lity, and moderation, would have prevented a difmem- 
berment of the empire ; but thefe virtues ceafed to in- 
fluence, and falfehood, haughtinefs, and blind zeal, ufurp- 
ed their places. Had Great Britain, even after the de- 
claration of independence, adopted the magnanimous re- 
folution of declaring her Colonics free and independent 
Rates, intereft would have prompted them to form fuch a 
conneClion as would have fecured to the Mother Country 
the advantages of their commerce, without the expence 
or trouble of their governments. But mifguided politics 
continued the fatal fyftem of coercion and conqueft. 

Several on both fidcs of the Atlantic, have called the de- 
claration of independence, “ a bold, and accidentally, a 
lucky fpeculation,” but fubfequent events proved, that it 
was a wife meafure. It is acknowledged, that it detach- 
ed fome timid friends from fupporting the Americans in 

their oppofition to Great Britain, but it increafed the 

vigour 
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1776. vigour and union of thofe, who poflefled more fortitude 
v — v — J and perfcverance. Without if, the Colonifts would have 
had no obje£t adequate to the dangers to which they ex- 
pofed themfelves, in continuing to contend with Great 
Britain. If the interference of France was neceflary to 
give fuccefs to the refinance of the Americans, the decla- 
ration of independence v/as alfo neceflary, for the French 
exprefsly founded the propriety of their treaty with Con- 
grefs on the circumftance, “ that they found the United 
States in pofleflion of independence.” 

All political connexion between Great Britain and her 
Colonies being diffolved, the inflitution of new forms of 
government became unavoidable. The neceflity of this 
May 15. was fo urgent, that Congrcfs, before the declaration of 
independence, had recommended to the refpedive aflem- 
blies and conventions of the United States, to adopt fuch 
governments as fliould, in their opinion, belt conduce to 
the happinefs and fafety of their conftituents. During 
more than twelve months the Colonifts had been held to- 
gether by the force of ancient habits, and by laws under 
the fimple ftile of recommendations. The impropriety 
of proceeding in courts of juftice by the authority of a fo- 
vereign, againd whom the Colonies were in arms, was 
felf-evident. The impoflibility of governing, for any 
length of time, three millions of people, by the ties of ho- 
nour, without the authority of law, was equally apparent. 
The reje£tion of Britifh fovereignty therefore drew after 
it the neceflity of fixing on fome other principle of govern- 
ment. The genius of the Americans, their republican 
habits and fentiments, naturally led them to fubftitute the 
majefty of the people, in lieu of difearded royalty. The 
kingly office was dropped, but in mod of the fubordinate 
departments of government, ancient forms and names were 
retained. Such a portion of power had at all times been 
exercifed by the people and their reprefentatives, that the 
change of fovereignty was hardly perceptible, and the re- 
volution took pl;fce without violence or convulfion. Popu- 
lar ele6lions elevated private citizens to the fame offices, 
which formerly had been conferred by royal appointment. 

The people felt an uninterrupted continuation of the blcf- 
r lings 
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fings of law and government under old names, though de- 
rived from a new fovereignty, and were fcarcely fenfible of 
any change in their political conditution. The checks and 
balances which redrained the popular afTemblies under 
the royal government, were partly dropped and partly re- 
tained, by fubftituting fomething of the fame kind. The 
temper of the people would not permit that any one man, 
however exalted by office, or diftinguiflied by abilities, 
fhould have a negative on the declared fenfc of a majority 
of their reprefentatives, but the experience of all ages 
had taught them the danger of lodging all power in one 
oody of men. A fecond branch of legiflature, confiding 
of a few feled perfons, under the name of fenate, or 
council, was therefore condituted in eleven of the Thir- 
teen States, and their concurrence made neceflary to give 
the validity of law to the a£ts of a more numerous branch 
of popular reprefentatives. New-York and Maflachu- 
fetts went one dep farther. The former condituted a 
council of revifion, confiding of the governor and the 
heads of judicial departments, on whofe obje&ing to any 
propofed law, a reconfideration became neceflary, and 
unlefs it was confirmed by two-thirds of both houfes it 
could have no operation. A fimilar power was given to 
the Governor of Maflachufetts : Georgia and Pennfylva- 
nia were the only dates whofe legiflature confided of only 
one branch. Though many in thefe dates, and a majo- 
rity in all the others, faw and acknowledged the propriety 
of a compounded legiflature, yet the mode of creating two 
branches out of a homogeneous mafs of peeple, was a 
matter of difficulty. No diftin&ion of ranks cxifled in 
the Colonies, and none wfcre entitled to any rights, but 
fuch as were common to all. Some poflefled more wealth 
than others, but riches and ability were not always aflo- 
ciated. Ten of the eleven States, whofe legiflatures con- 
fided of two branches, ordained that the members of both 
(hould be ele&ed by the people. This rather made two 
co-ordinate houfes of reprefentatives than a check on a 
fingle one, by the moderation of a fele<d few. Maryland 
adooted a Angular plan for condituting an independent 
fenate. By her conditution the members of that body 

were 
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1776. were ele£led for five years, while the members of the 
fcte *v — ' Houfe of Delegates held their fekts only for one. The 
number of fenators was only fifteen, and they were all 
ele&ed indiferiminately from the inhabitants of any part 
of the ftate, excepting that nine of them were to be refi- 
dents on the weft, and fix on the eaft fide of the Chefa- 
peak Bay. They were elected not immediately by the 
people, but by ele&ors, two from each county, appointed 
by the inhabitants for that foie purpofe. By thefe regula- 
tions the fenate of Maryland confided of men of influence, 
integrity, and abilities, and fuch as were a real and bene- 
ficial check on the hafty proceedings of a more numerous 
branch of popular reprefentatives. The laws of that 
ftate were well digefted, and its interefts fteadily purfued 
with a peculiar unity of fyftem ; while elfewhere it too 
often happened in the flu&uation of public affemblies, and 
where the legiflative department was not fufficiently 
checked, that paflion and party predominated over prin- 
ciple and public good. 

Pennfylvania, inftead of a legiflative council or fenate, 
adopted the expedient of publifhing bills after the fecond 
reading, for the information of the inhabitants. This had 
its advantages and difadvantages. It prevented the pre- 
cipitate adoption of new regulations, and gave an oppor- 
tunity of afeertaining the fenfe of the people on thofe 
laws by which they were to be bound : but it carried the 
fpirit of difeuflion into every corner, and difturbed the 
peace and harmony of neighbourhoods. By making the 
bufinefs of government the duty of every man, it drew 
off the attention of many from the fteady purfuit of their 
refpe£tive bufineffes. 

The ftate of Pennfylvania alfo adopted another con- 
ftitution peculiar to itfelf, under the denomination of a 
council of cenfors. Thefe were to be chofen once every 
feven years, and were authorifed to inquire whether the 
conftitution had been prelerved — whether the legiflative 
and executive branch ot government had performed their 
duty, or affumed to themfelves, or exercifed other of 
greater powers than thofe to which they were conftitutio- 
nally entitled. To inquire whether the public taxes^had 
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been juflly laid and collected, and in what manner the 
public monies had been difpofed of, and whether the laws 
had been duly executed. However excellent this inditu- 
tion may appear in theory, it is doubtful whether in prac- 
tice it will anfwer any valuable end. It mod certainly 
opens a door for difcord, and furnifhes abundant matter 
for periodical altercation. Either from the difpofition 
of its inhabitants, its form of government, or fome othei 
caufe, the people of Pennfylvania have condantly been in a 
ftate of fermentation. The end of one public controverfy 
has been the beginning of another. From the collifion of 
parties, the minds of the citizens were fharpened, and their 
a&ive powers improved, but internal harmony has been 
unknown. Thofe who were out of place fo narrowly 
watched thofe who were in, that nothing injurious to the 
public could be eafily effected, but from the fluctuation 
of power, and the total want of permanent fyftem, no- 
thing great or lading could with fafety be undertaken, or 
profecuted to effeCt. Under all thefe difad vantages the 
date flourifhed, and from the induftry and ingenuity of 
its inhabitants, acquired an unrivalled afcendency in arts 
and manufactures. This mud in a great meafure be af- 
cribed to the influence of habits, of order, and induftry, 
that had long prevailed. 

The Americans agreed in appointing a fupreme exe- 
cutive head to each ftate, with the title either of governor 
or prefldent. They alfo agreed in deriving the whole 
powers of government, either mediately or immediately, 
from the people. In the eaftern dates, and in New-York, 
their governors were elected by the inhabitants, in their 
refpe&ive towns or counties, and in the other ftates by the 
legiflatures: but in no cafe was the fmalleft tittle of 
power exercifed from hereditary right. New-York was 
the only date which inveded its governor with execu- 
tive authority without a council. Such was the extreme 
jealoufy of power which pervaded the American States, 
that they did not think proper to trud the man of their 
choice with the power of executing their own determi- 
nations, without obliging him in many cafes to take the 
advice of fuch counfellors as they thought proper to no- 

i minate. 
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1776. minate. The difadvantages of the inditution far out- 
y — t weighed its advantages : had the governors fucceeded by 
hereditary right, a council would have been often necel- 
fary to fupply the real want of abilities, but when an in- 
dividual had been fele£ted by the people as the fitted per- 
fon for difcharging the duties of this high department, to 
fetter him with a council was either to leden his capacity 
of doing good, or to furnifh him with a fkreen for doing 
evil. It dedroyed the fecrefy, vigour, and difpatch, which 
the executive power ought to polfefs, and by making go- 
vernment a£ts the a&s of a body, diminifhed individual 
refponfibility. In fome Rates it greatly enhanced the ex- 
pences of government, and in all, retarded its operations 
without any equivalent advantages. 

New-York, in another particular, difplayed political fa- 
gacity fuperior to her neighbours. This was in her coun- 
cil of appointment, confiding of one fenator from each 
of her four great ele&ion didri&s, authorifed todefignate 
proper perfons for filling vacancies in the executive de- 
partments of government. Large bodies are far from be- 
ing the mod proper depofitaries of the power of appoint- 
ing to offices. The adiduous attention of candidates is 
too apt to bias the voice of individuals in popular aflem- 
blies. Befides, in fuch appointments, the refponfibility 
for the condu& of the officer is in a great meafure anni- 
hilated. The concurrence of a fele£l few on the nomina- 
tion of one, feems a more eligible mode for fecuring a 
proper choice, than appointments made either by one, or 
by a numerous body. In the former cafe there would be 
danger of favoritifm ; in the latter, a moded, unaduming 
merit would be overlooked, in favour of the forward and 
obfequious. 

A rotation of public officers made a part of mod of the 
Amerujan conditions. Frequent ele&ions were required 
by all, but feveral proceeded dill farther, and deprived the 
electors of the power of continuing the fame office in 
the fame hands, after a fpecified length of time. Young 
politicians fuddenly called from the ordinary walks of 
life, to make laws and inditute forms of government, 
turned their attention to the hidories of ancient repub- 
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lies and the writings of fpeculative men on the fubjedt of * 776 - 

government. This led them into many errors, and occa- ' v— 

fioned them to adopt fundry opinions, unfuitable to the ftate 
of fociety in America, and contrary to the genius of real 
republican ifm. 

The principle of rotation was carried fo far, that in 
fome of the States, public officers in feveral departments 
(carcely knew their official duty, till they were obliged to 
retire and give place to others, as ignorant as they had 
been on their firlt appointment. If offices had been infti- 
tutedfor the benefit of the holders, the policy of diffufing 
thefe benefits would have been proper, but inftituted a* 
they were for the convenience of the public, the end was 
marred by fuch frequent changes. By confining the ob- 
je&s of choice, it diminifhed the privileges of ele&ors, 
and frequently deprived them of the liberty of choofing the 
man who, from previous experience, was of all men the 
mod fuitable. The favourers of this fyftem of rotation 
contended for it, as likely to prevent a perpetuity of office 
and power in the fame individual or family, and as a fe- 
curity againft hereditary honours. To this it was replied, 
that free, fair, and frequent elections were the moft na- 
tural and proper fecurities for the liberties of the people. 

It produced a more general diffufion of political know- 
ledge, but made more fmatterers than adepts in the fei- 
ence of government. 

As a farther fecurity for the continuance of republican 
principles in the American conftitution, they agreed in 
prohibiting all hereditary honours and diftin&ion of ranks. 

It was one of the peculiarities of thefe new forms of go- 
vernment, that all religious eftablifhments were aboHflicd. 

Some retained a conftitutional diftin&ion between Chrif- 
tians and others, with refpeft to eligibility to office, but 
the idea of fupporting one denomination at the expence of 
others, or of railing any one fed of Proteftants to a legal 
pre-eminence, was univerfally reprobated. The alliance 
between church and (late was completely broken, and each 
was left to fupport itfelf, independent of the other. 

The far-famed focial compact between the people and 
their rulers did not apply to the United States* The 

Vo l. I. A a fove- 
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1776. fovereignty was in the people. In their fovereign capacity 
v * by their reprefentatives, they agreed on forms of go- 
vernment for their own fecurity, and deputed certain in- 
dividuals as their agents to ferve them in public ftations, 
agreeably to conftitutions which they prefcribed for their 
conduCl. 

The world has not hitherto exhibited fo fair an op- 
portunity for promoting focial happinefs. It is hoped 
for the honour of human nature, that the refult will prove 
the fallacy of thofe theories, which fuppofe that man- 
kind are incapable of felf-govemment. The ancients, 
not knowing the do&rine of reprefentation, were apt irt 
their public meetings to run into confufion, but in Ame- 
rica, this mode of taking the fenfe of the people is fo 
well underflood, andfo completely reduced to fyflem, that 
its mofl populous flates are often peaceably convened in an 
aflembly of deputies, not too large for orderly delibera-r 
tion, and yet reprefenting the whole in equal proportions. 
Thefe popular branches of legiflature are miniature pic- 
tures of the community, and from the mode of their elec- 
tion are likely to be influenced by the fame interefls and 
feelings .with the people whom they reprefent. As a far- 
ther fecurity for their fidelity, they are bound by every 
law they make for their conftituents. The aftemblage of 
thefe circumflances gives as great a fecurity that laws will 
be made, and government adminiftered for the good of 
the people, as can be expeCted from the imperfection of 
human inflitutions. 

In this fhort view of the formation and eftablifhment of 
the American conftitutions, we behold our fpecies in a new 
(ituation. In no age before, and in no other country, did 
man ever poflefs an election of the kind of government 
under which he would choofe to live. The conftituent 
parts of the ancient free governments were thrown toge- 
ther by accident. The freedom of modern European 
governments was, for the moft part, obtained by the con- 
ceftions, or liberality of monarchs, or military leaders. 
In America alone, reafon and liberty concurred in the 
formation of conftitutions. It is true, from the infancy 
of political knowledge in the United States, there were 

1 many 
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gn&ny defe&s in their forms of government ; but in one 
thing they were all perfedf. They left the people in the 
power of altering and amending them, whenever they 
pleafed. In this happy peculiarity they placed the fcience 
of politics on a footing with the other fciences, by open' 
ing it to improvements from experience, and the difcoverie* 
of future ages. By means of this power of amending 
American conditutions, the friends of mankind have fond- 
ly hoped that oppreflion will one day be no more, and 
that political evil will at lead be prevented or redrain- 
ed with as much certainty, by a proper combination or 
l'cparation of power, as natural evil is lefTened or prevented 
by the application of the knowledge or ingenuity of man 
to domedic purpofes. No part of the hiltory of ancient 
or modern Europe can furnifh a fingle fa£t that mili- 
tates againft this opinion, fince in none of its govern- 
ments have the principles of equal reprefentation and 
checks been applied lor the prefervation of freedom. 
On thefe two pivots are fufpended the liberties of mod of 
the States. Where they are wanting, there can be no fe- 
curity for liberty, where they exid they render any farther 
fecurity unneceflary. 

The reje£tion of Britifli fovereignty not only involved 
a neccdity of ere&ing independent conditutions, but of ce- 
menting the whole United States by fome common bond of 
union. The a& of independence did not hold outto the world 
thirteen fovereign States, but a common fovereignty of the 
whole in their united capacity. It therefore became ne- 
ceflarv to run the line of didin&ion between the local 
legiflatures and the aflembly of the States in Congrefs. A 
committee was appointed for digeding articles of confede- 
ration between the States or United Colonies, as they were 
then called, at the time the propriety of declaring inde- 
pendence was under debate, and fome weeks previoufly 
to the adoption of that meafure, but the plan was not 
for fixteen months after fo far digeded, as to be ready for 
communication to the States. Nor was it finally ratified 
by the acceflion of all the States, till nearly three years 
more had elapfed. In difeuding its articles, many difficult 
quedions occurred. One was to afeertain the ratio of 
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contributions from each State, Two principles prefented 
themfelves, numbers of people, and the value of lands. 
The lad was preferred, as being the trued barometer ot 
the wealth of nations ; but from an apprehended imprac- 
ticability of carrying it into effe&, it wasfoon relinquifhed, 
and recurrence had to the former ; that the States fhould 
be reprefented in proportion to their importance, was 
contended for by thofe who had extenfive territory, but 
they who were confined to fmall dimenfions replied, that 
the'Slates confederated as individuals in a date of nature, 
and fhould therefore have equal votes. From fear ot 
weakening their exertions againd the common enemy, the 
large States for the prefent yielded the point, and coa- 
fented that each State fhould have an equal fuff rage. 

It was not eafy to define the power of the State legifla- 
tures, fo as to prevent a clafhing between their jurifdic- 
tion and that of the general government. On mature de- 
liberation it was thought proper, that the former fhould 
be abridged of the power of forming any other confedera- 
tion or alliance— of laying on any impods or duties that 
might interfere with treaties made by Congrefs— or keep- 
ing up any veffels of war, or granting letters of marque or 
reprifals. The powers of Congrefs were alfo defined. 
Of thefe the principle were as follows : to have the foie 
and exclufive right of determining on peace and war— ot 
fending and receiving ambaffadors — of entering into trea- 
ties and alliances— of granting letters of marque and re- 
prifals in times of peace— to be the lad re fort on appeal in 
all difpuies between two or more States— to have the iole 
and exclufive right of regulating the alloy and value ot 
coin— of fixing the dandard of weights and meafures— re- 
gulating the trade and managing all affairs with the Indi- 
ans— edablifhing and regulating pod-offices— to borrow 
money or emit, bills on the credit of the United States— 
to build and equip a navy— to agree upon the number ot 
land forces, and to make requifitions from each State lor 
its quota of men, in proportion to the number of its white 

inhabitants. 

No coercive power was given to ti.e general govern- 

ment, nor was it inveAed with any legiflative power over 
9 indi- 
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individuals, but only over States in their corporate capacity. 
As at the time the articles of confederation were propofed 
for ratification, the Americans had little or no regular 
commercial intercourfe with foreign nations, a power to 
regulate trade or to raife a revenue from it, though both 
were eflential to the welfare of the union, made no part of 
the federal f/ftem, To remedy this and all other defeats, 
a door was left open for introducing farther provifions, 
fuited to future circumftances. 

The articles of confederation were propofed at a time 
when the citizens of America were young in the fcience 
of politics, and when a commanding fenfe of duty, en- 
forced by the prefliire of a common danger, precluded the 
neceffity of a power of compulfion. The enthufiafm of 
the day gave fuch credit and currency to paper emiftions, 
as made the railing of fupplies an eafy matter. The fyftem 
of federal government was therefore more calculated for 
what men then were, under thefe circumftances, than for 
the languid years of peace, when felfilhnefs ufurped the 
place of public fpirit, and when credit no longer aftifted 
in providing for the exigencies of government. 

The experience of a few years after the termination of 
the war, proved, as will appear in its proper place, that 
a radical change of the whole fyftem was neceflary to the 
good government of the United States. 
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